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SUMMARY 


Introduction 

In 1972 the Social Survey Division of the Office of Population Censuses and 
Surveys carried out a national survey of hostels and lodging houses on 
behalf of the Department of Health and Social Security. This report 
presents the results of that survey. We begin by summarizing some of the 
main findings from the survey; the numbers given in brackets at various 
points in this summary relate to particular sections of the report, to which 
the reader seeking further information is referred. 

One of the main aims of the 1972 survey was to bring up to date the 
information about hostels and lodging houses for single people which had 
previously been collected by the National Assistance Board in 1965*. In 
order to maintain comparability with the 1965 survey, we adopted exactly 
the same definitions of a hostel or lodging house as had been used in the 
1965 survey (Section 1.3 and Appendix 1). 

This report is in two parts. The first part, which is based on interviews 
with the wardens and managers of all hostels and lodging houses providing 
accommodation for single people, describes the extent and. quality of the 
accommodation available in 1972 (Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6) and the changes 
which have taken place between 1965 and 1972 (Sections 2 and 7) . The 
second part, which describes the characteristics of the residents in these 
hostels and lodging houses, is based on interviews with a sample of about 
2,000 residents, supplemented by data collected with their permission from 
their social security records (Sections 8 to 16) . 


Census of hostels and lodging houses 

Almost half of the establishments included in the 1965 survey (48%) appeared 
to have closed down by 1972, and a third of the beds from the 1965 survey 
(36%) had been lost (Section 7.2). The reasons for the loss of this 
accommodation are given in Sections 7.3 and 7.4. 

* Homeless Single Persons. National Assistance Board HMSO 1966 
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Some of this loss of beds between 1965 and 1972 was counterbalanced by the 
opening up of new hostels, particularly in the voluntary sector. As a 
result, the net loss of beds was 6,592, or 17% (Section 2.1). By far the 
biggest overall loss occurred in the commercial sector, which lost 5,178 
beds (30%). There was a loss of 1,071 beds (18%) in Local Authority hostels, 
a loss of 650 beds (8%) in Salvation Army hostels, and a loss of 377 beds 
(17%) in Church Army hostels. Only the hostels and shelters run by 'other 
voluntary bodies' showed a net gain in beds over the seven-year period, of 
684 beds or 16% (Section 2.2). 

All regions of the country showed a loss of beds over the seven-year period. 
The most serious loss occurred in Scotland, where a third of the beds (32%) 
were lost. In London the loss was 13% (Section 2.4). 

The 674 establishments included in the 1972 census provided 31,137 beds; * 
25,561 were for men, 2,273 were for women, and 3,301 were available for 
either sex (Section 3.1). The 27 largest establishments, each with over 200 
beds, provided a third of the total accommodation included in our census. 

At the other extreme, over half of the establishments (55%) had less than 20 
beds, but they accounted for only 15% of the total beds (Section 3.2). 

There were considerable variations between regions in the provision of beds; 
at the one extreme was Scotland with 87 beds per 100,000 head of population, 
and at the other extreme Wales with 12 beds per 100,000 population. Within 
London we found that the Inner London boroughs, particularly Tower Hamlets, 
Westminster, Camden, and Southwark, had very high levels of provision of 
hostel and lodging, house beds, whilst the Outer London boroughs had very low 
levels of provision (Section 3.3). 

Most of the buildings being used as hostels or lodging houses were very old; 
85% were built before 1914 (Section 3.4) . A very high proportion lacked 
adequate washing or toilet facilities; 7% of the beds were in establishments 
lacking one or more of the three basic amenities (washbasin, bath, or inside 
flush toilet), and a further 78% of beds were in establishments where the 
level of provision of one or more of these basic amenities was below the 
standard recommended by the Department of the Environment for hostels and 
lodging houses (Section 5). 

We found that 26,823 people were being accommodated in the hostels and 
lodging houses included in our census. The overall occupancy rate was 
therefore 86% (Section 3.6). 
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esides discussing various aspects of the facilities provided in hostels and 
odging houses (Section 4), the report refers to the 1971 Fire Precautions 
ct and notes that there are certain anomalies in the application of this 
ct to the types of establishment included in our census (Section 6.1). 
eference is also made to Part IX of the 1936 Public Health Act, dealing 
ith Common Lodging Houses, and to the comments made by some wardens and 
anagers about the harmful effects of this Act (Section 6.2). Some comments 
from hostel wardens are also quoted on the subject of the special system of 
ouchers and Giro-payments operated by local Social Security offices in the 
case of homeless people (Section 6.3). 


Survey of residents 

For the survey of residents we attempted to interview the occupants of 1 in 
10 of all the beds in hostels and lodging houses; 83% were successfully 
interviewed. Host of our description of residents concentrates on the 
characteristics of men, since women make up less than 10% of the hostel 
and lodging house population (Section 8.3). The characteristics of female 
residents are discussed in Section 16. 

We found there were relatively few young men living in the establishments 
included in our survey; only 11% were aged under 30. A fifth of the men 
were aged 65 or over (Section 9.1). Sixty-three per cent of the men said 
I they had never been married (Section 9.2). As far as country of birth was 
■concerned, 14% of the men in hostels and lodging houses said they had been 
born in Eire, and 4% in Northern Ireland; 9% of the men in English hostels 
and lodging houses had been born in Scotland, but hardly any of those in 
Scottish hostels and lodging houses had been born in England. There 
I appeared to be very few 'coloured' men living in hostels and lodging houses, 
less than 2% of the men were 'coloured' (Section 9.3). 

| Many men, particularly older ones, appeared to have stayed in the same 
hostel or lodging house a considerable length of time; 33% of the men had 
been staying in the same establishment for at least two years. However, 16% 
’ of the men (or about 3,500) had arrived within the last four weeks. Of 
these, about 750 had slept rough during the previous four weeks leading up 
| to the night of our survey, about 250 had come out of hospital, and about 
: 250 out of prison. About 150 had used a Reception Centre, but many of 
these are also included in the figure for those sleeping rough recently 
I (Section 10.1). 


Over half the men in hostels and lodging houses (54%) said they had slept 
rough at some time in the past, and 14% said they used to sleep rough 
frequently before coming to their present address. A quarter of the men 
(27%) said they had used Government Reception Centres in the past, but 
only 3% said they had stayed at them frequently before coming to their 
present address (Section 10.2). 

Almost half of the men (47%) said they had been living in some sort of 
hostel or lodging house for at least 10 years, and only 8% had started 
using them in the last six months. But almost a quarter (24%) of those 
aged under 30 had started using hostels and lodging houses only during 
the last six months. We asked men for information about their last 
'settled' home before they started using hostels and lodging houses, and 
about the reasons why they left that home and started living in hostels 
and lodging houses (Sections 10.3 and 10.4). 

Although a third of the men (32%) had been in touch with close relatives 
within the previous four weeks, many other men had lost contact with 
relatives; 11% of men said that all their relatives were dead, and a 

further 36% had not been in touch with any relatives for at least a year 
(Section 10.5) . 

Men were asked about their attitudes to their present accommodation; 43% 
said they liked living there, 50% said they would prefer to be living 
somewhere else, and 7% expressed no clear preference (Section 11.1). The 
report shows that certain types of accommodation were more popular with 
residents than were others, and it notes various favourable and unfavourable 
comments which were made (Sections 11.2 and 11.3). Where men did not like 
their present accommodation, we sought information about their preferences 
for alternative accommodation. The expectations of most of these men did 
not seem unreasonably high. The type of accommodation most frequently 
preferred as an alternative was a room or 'bedsitter', closely followed by 
a 'flat'. The desire for greater privacy was frequently mentioned; so also 
was the desire for independence or a sense of ownership, which the 
alternative accommodation might allow (Section 11.4). 

We collected information about men's current and past employment record. 

Only half of the men under the age of 65 had a job at the time of our 
survey; the other half said they were sick or out of work. Of those who 
had a job, half were doing unskilled work (factory or building labourer, 
kitchen porter, cleaner, etc), and only 5% of those with a job had one which 
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could be classified as professional, intermediate, or skilled non-manual. 
Of those who said they were sick or out of work, the majority had been 
without a job for at least a year (Section 12.1). 

An important aspect of the survey of residents was the opportunity it 
provided of supplementing the interview data with additional information 
about each resident taken from their National Insurance records. In order 
to trace these records we required the written consent of the people we 
interviewed; the response to this request was extremely encouraging, with 
only 2% of the men refusing us permission to trace their records. We 
finally traced the National Insurance records for 91% of the men we inter- 
viewed, and the local office records for 80% of the men (Section 8.4). 


■ From the National Insurance records we were able to examine each man's 
I record of National Insurance contributions; a fifth of the men under the 
I age of 65 (22%) had no record of paid contributions for at least three 
I years, and a further third (33%) had not worked regularly for at least three 
I years (where working regularly is defined as having paid 39 or more National 
I Insurance contributions in a given year) (Section 12.3). 


Considerable information was collected from all three sources - interview. 
National Insurance records, and local office records - about benefits 
currently or recently received. Of the men under retirement age, over half 
(53%) said they were currently receiving some sort of benefit; 13% said they 
were currently receiving sickness or invalidity benefit, 17% were receiving 
unemployment benefit, and as many as 39% of the men under 65 were receiving 
supplementary benefit (Section 13.1). Analysis of data from the National 
Insurance records indicated that over half the men under retiring age (55%) 
had claimed unemployment benefit during a particular 12-month period, and 
amongst those aged under 30 almost three-quarters (72%) had made a claim 
(Section 13.3). The National Insurance records also show that at least 31% 
of the men of working age had claimed sickness benefit during the 12-month 
period, though this figure is probably a slight under-estimate, for the 
reasons mentioned in Section 13.4. 


From the local office records we discovered that as many as 56% of the men 
in hostels and lodging houses had had spells of sickness or injury benefit 
lasting eight weeks or more; in fact 9% of men had had at least five spells 
of such a length. We found that for 11% of all men the spell of sickness or 
injury benefit lasted at least two years (Section 13.5). 
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Of the men we interviewed, 20% said they had been in-patients in hospital 
within the last two years, and 4% had been in hospital during the two to 
three months just before our survey took place (Section 14.1). A quarter of 
the men in hostels and lodging houses (26%) said they were currently 
receiving medical treatment, and a further 14% said they were not currently 
receiving treatment but thought they needed it (Section 14.2). Four-fifths 
of the men (81%) said they were on a doctor's list. 

By combining the information about mental illness collected from three 
sources - interview, National Insurance records, and local offic.e records - 
we estimate that 38% of men in hostels and lodging houses, or about 9,000 
men in all, have experienced some form of mental illness, neurosis, or 
nervous debility. Many of these men will have suffered from only mild forms 
of mental illness, but at least 8% of the men (about 2,000) suffered 
seriously enough to require a spell of treatment in a mental hospital 
(Section 14.4). 

Of the men traced in local office records, only 4% had any record of heart 
disease, but as many as 38% had some record of lung disease, including 
bronchitis (Section 14.5). 

Over a third of the men (36%) said they had been in prison, borstal, approved 
school or remand home at some time in the past; 12% said they had had a spell 
of imprisonment within the last two years, and 4% within the last two to three 
months (Section 15.1). The National Insurance records, which also provide 
information on spells of imprisonment, showed about the same proportion having 
had spells of imprisonment (35%); 5% had had at least 10 spells of imprisonment 
(Section 15.2). However, because of certain discrepancies between the two sets 
of data, the overall proportion of men who had had a spell of imprisonment was 
45%, or about 10,500 men (Section 15.3). 
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PART ! 


CENSUS OF HOSTELS 
AND LODGING HOUSES 



1 BACKGROUND TO THE SURVEY 





1.1 Introduction 

This report presents the results of a national survey of hostels and lodging 
houses which was carried out by the Social Survey Division in the autumn of 
1972 on behalf of the Department of Health and Social Security. The survey 
had been requested by the Supplementary Benefits Commission, which is the 
successor to the old National Assistance Board. 

The Supplementary Benefits Commission, which has a statutory responsibility 
to make provision for "persons without a settled way of living", asked for an 
enquiry to be made into the extent and quality of hostel and lodging house 
accommodation, and into the numbers and characteristics of the people living 
in this accommodation. Since there were already indications that the number 
of homeless single people was increasing, and that their difficulties in 
finding accommodation were a matter of growing concern, it was hoped that 
the survey would produce some useful information about the types of accommod- 
ation and services at present available, and might also indicate possible areas 
for improvement . 


This was not the first survey of its kind. In 1965 the National Assistance 
Board had carried out a national survey of hostels and lodging houses*. 

Besides covering those people in hostels and lodging houses, the 1965 survey 
had also provided separate information about people using government reception 
centres and those sleeping rough. We were asked to restrict our 1972 survey 
solely to hostels and lodging houses; reception centres had already been 
covered in a survey carried out by the Department of Health and Social Security 
in 1970, and we were not asked to attempt a census of people sleeping rough. 


* "Homeless Single Persons" National Assistance Board HMSO 1966. 

For simplicity, the expression "hostels and lodging houses" is used throughout 
our report on the 1972 survey, though in fact (as in 1965) a far wider range 
of accommodation was included in the survey. See Section 1.3 of our report for 
a discussion of the types of establishment included in the two surveys. 
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Although the basic outline of the 1972 survey was very similar to that carried 
out by the National Assistance Board, it differed from the previous one in three 
important aspects. In the first place, we were asked to examine in much 
greater detail the quality of accommodation provided for "homeless single 
people , and for this reason detailed questions were asked about the type of 
sleeping quarters provided, and about any sanitary and other facilities existing 
in the establishment. 

The second difference concerned the system we proposed to adopt for selecting 
a sample of residents to be interviewed. If we were to be in a position to draw 
any meaningful conclusions from the data we collected in our interviews with 
residents, and in particular to make any estimates about all residents in hostels 
and lodging houses based on our sample, it was essential that we should select 
for interview a proper random sample from amongst the people living in the hostels 
and lodging houses which we had included in the census stage. We therefore went 

to great lengths to try to ensure that we did indeed select a truly random 
probability sample. 

The third difference concerned the information collected during the interview 
with residents. Because practical considerations would make it impossible for 
us to conduct very lengthy interviews with each informant, it was decided from the 
outset that it would be very valuable to supplement the interview data about 
individuals with information collected from the person's National Insurance 
records. This was considered particularly valuable since doubt might easily be 
cast on the validity of the replies of some of the residents in the hostels and 
lodging houses to the questions we asked them, either because they could not 
remember or because they did not want to provide certain information; this 
National Insurance data might therefore provide a useful solid basis to which 
the information collected in the interview could be added. Much of this National 
Insurance data, for instance about previous spells of sickness and unemployment, 
is the kind of information which in any case is very difficult to collect 
accurately in an interview situation. The linking exercise with the National 
Insurance records is discussed more fully in Section 8.4. At this stage it is 
perhaps sufficient to note that we had to obtain the written consent of each 
selected person before we could gain access to the person's National Insurance 
records. It was also helpful for us to obtain details of the person's national 
insurance number or retirement pension number, where either of these was known, 
so that the correct record could more easily be found. Where the person gave 
permission for us to look at the appropriate records, but was unable to tell us 
his national insurance or pension number, we were usually able to trace the person 
by means of his full name and date of birth. The matching of records was done 
entirely by means of names, dates of birth, and national insurance or pension 
numbers where known; none of the other personal information about residents 
collected in the survey was passed to the Department of Health and Social Security. 
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By using the information collected in the two surveys, we have been able to 
highlight some of the changes that have taken place in the provision of hostel 
and lodging house accommodation over the seven-year period between 1965 and 
1972. Section 2 of this report contains a summary of these changes, while 
Section 7 describes those places which have closed down during this seven-year 

period. 


1.2 The Social Survey Division (OPCS) 

The Social Survey Division is the government agency for carrying out surveys in 
the social and economic field. It was once a separate government department, 
but in 1970 it was amalgamated with the former General Register Office to form 
the new Office of Population Censuses and Surveys. Its surveys, which are 
carried out at the request of government departments or committees, cover a wide 
range of topics; health, welfare, housing, education, employment and motoring 
are fields which are frequently involved. 

Our work normally involves obtaining information, by interview, from a sample of 
people relevant to the study. The samples are usually national in character and 
can involve either the general public as a whole or subsections of it, such as 
boys leaving school, people with current driving licences, or the elderly. 

Since Social Survey Division is continuously organising and launching survey 
projects on a national scale, it maintains the resources necessary for such 
large-scale operations. These involve a large field force of trained female 
interviewers and specialist facilities for sampling, coding and computing, as 
well as staff with responsibility for the design and completion of each 
project. Full reports of the projects undertaken are normally published in 
the special departmental series. 


1.3 The problems of definition 

Because one of the main purposes of this survey was to measure the extent to which 
the provision of accommodation had changed between 1965 and 1972, we did not have 
any freedom of manoeuvre in deciding on a definition of lodging houses and 
hostels". It was essential that our definitions should exactly match those 
adopted in the previous survey, and so it is perhaps worth looking at the report 
of the 1965 survey to see how the National Assistance Board arrived at their 
definition. 
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The Introduction to the report on the 1965 survey makes clear that, in planning 
survey, their original concern had been not so much with a specific type of 
accommodation as with a group of people whose problems had been attracting 
increasing public interest; these people were variously referred to as 'misfits', 
'drifters', ’unsettled people', and so on. Under the terms of the 1948 National' 
Assistance Act the National Assistance Board had a duty, exactly comparable to that 
exercised by the Supplementary Benefits Commission under the 1966 Ministry of 
Social Security Act, "to make provision whereby persons without a settled way of 
living may be influenced to lead a more settled life". But the report clearly 
acknowledged the difficulties involved in defining the group to be surveyed* : 


W€ ^ e ^° 3 8r ° UP ° f Governmen t Departments and 

^oluntary bodies what is meant by an "unsettled life" or a 
social misfit or "homelessness", there would undoubtedly 
be wideiy varying responses . Though in the National 
sistance Act 1948, for instance, there is no definition 
of persons without a settled way of living", the term has 
been accepted as coveting persons who in the past 2Z 
have been variously described as tramps, vagrants 
itinerants, casuals, wayfarers and so on. These 
descriptions, however, seem to bear less and less relevance 

For irarMcT Pe ° Ple Wh ° USe Rece P tion Centres today. 

P a P ur Poses, if a person is without accommodation 

money and employment, and has a socially or geographicallv ’ 
unsettled background, he falls into the^atefory Slch S 

a Re r ceotio C n ? ? “I" dU£y “” d “ £he A “ “ acco^oLS in 
Reception Centre and attempt to resettle. On the other 

hand it was known from the past censuses of Reception Centre 
Centre and ^ S da y~ to_da y experience that Reception 

Snv of thf W6re , n0t 3 Self - conta ined and homogeneous group. 
Many of them were known to use lodging-house or hostel 

accommodation at other times, some to sleep rough at other 
times and some to be receiving cash assistance allowances 
at other times. Similarly it was known that sociaTSbels 

th “ er-pris 0 ™:™ 1 ^ 13 

r Patients, some of whom were known to use 
eception Centres, also include many people who have 
accommodation, iive with families, have money, and have work 

subiecSvf H 13 SUbj6Ct t0 Varyi ^ aad sometimes ’ 

meaning thJ terpretations ; some accept it as simply 

contend that t P f rS ° n haS n ° accommodation, whilst others 
IZl a U Ve accommoda tion does not in itself mean 

Person has a home and that, if a person has been in 

years^thfn accoiranoda ti°n for several months or even 

mean that he — be a 


homeless Single Persons, page 2, paragraphs 5 


and 6 . 
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"For practical purposes, therefore, it was decided that 
it would be best not to concentrate on descriptions of 
persons or social groups but to aim the survey broadly 
at the accommodation and situations where experience 
suggested that unsettled persons could be found. This 
approach meant covering the following fields: persons 

sleeping rough, persons using Reception Centres, persons 
using lodging houses, hostels and shelters, and persons 
seeking financial help from the Board's local offices 
when they were without accommodation." 


The National Assistance Board specifically excluded from their survey certain 
other types of accommodation. As mentioned in their report* they excluded 
accommodation for homeless persons provided by Local Authorities under Section 
21(1) (b) of the National Assistance Act, almost all of this accommodation being 
provided for family groups. Local Authority homes provided for old people and 
others in need of care and attention under Section 21(1) (a) of the Act, and 
similar homes provided by voluntary bodies, were also excluded. A third type 
of accommodation which was excluded was that provided in hostels for the after- 


care of ex-psychiatric patients. Finally, the National Assistance Board survey 
did not cover gypsies, or those people in hospital or in prison. 



In the 1972 survey, which was concerned only with persons using lodging houses 
and hostels, we have had to try and adopt exactly the same definitions as those 
used in the 1965 survey. It is worth repeating at this stage the description 
of the scope of the 1965 survey of lodging houses and hostels' 1 ": 


"The aim was to collect information about the 
establishments which provided accommodation either 
wholly or partly for homeless single persons. Here 
again there was a difficulty about definition since 
such persons could be accommodated in a wide variety 
of accommodation ranging from simple shelters 
providing little more than a roof, to lodging houses 
which, at the higher range, also provide the sort of 
facilities more frequently associated with a 
boarding house. The establishments which were 
included were lodging houses run by Local Authorities 
or by voluntary bodies , lodging houses run by 
commercial or private organisations or persons, hostels, 
crypts and shelters run by voluntary bodies or local 
groups, eg church groups, and non-statutory hostels 
providing for special groups such as alcoholics and ex- 
prisoners" . 


The preceding paragraph gives a bare outline of the types of places included in 
both the 1965 and 1972 surveys. As in 1965, we collected the information about 
places to be visited by means of the Department of Health and Social Security's 


* Homeless Single Persons, page 3, paragraph 7. 

+ Homeless Single Persons, page 7, paragraph 14. 
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local office organisation. Each local office was asked to include on a list 
all the establishments in its territory "which catered either wholly or partially 
for single or lone homeless persons, even if these establishments cater only 
occasionally for such people". Local offices were in a position to be able to 
prepare such a list because they generally have available for their own use a list 
of places to which they can refer people who come to them seeking accommodation. 

The instructions given to the local offices, and reproduced in Appendix 2, spelt 
out which sorts of places should be included in the list and which should be 
excluded. These instructions matched exactly those used in 1965, but we did add 
one sentence to the instructions (paragraph 5) suggesting that if the local office 
was in any doubt about whether or not an establishment should be included, they 
should include it on the list, adding any relevant comments which might be helpful 
to us. 

Since the definitions we used had, as far as possible, to be the same as those 
used in the 1965 survey, we had no freedom in defining what we meant by a hostel 
or lodging house; but we did have some freedom in deciding how to operate this 
definition in practice, once we had received the completed questionnaires from 
our interviewers. In the case of places which had been included in the previous 
survey our policy was to include them again in this new survey, unless there had 
been a dramatic change in the nature of their operations: for example, a very 

large increase in the price of a bed for the night, or the conversion of the 
lodging house into individual flatlets, or a marked change in the type of people 

for whom the place catered . There are one or two examples in Section 7.4 of 

places which we have excluded for these sorts of reasons; but in general, if 

there was any doubt as to whether or not to include one of these older places, we 
have tended to include it . 

In the case of completely "new" places which had not been included in the previous 
survey our approach was slightly different. If the establishment had actually 
opened up since 1965 we tended to include it, provided it satisfied the basic 
conditions of our definition. But we were faced with a more difficult problem in 
the case of places which had apparently been operating as lodging houses or hostels 
at the time of the 1965 survey, but which had not been included in the previous 
survey. In a few cases we were able to find good reasons for excluding them, but 
in most cases we had no option but to include them. Although we may be right to 
include these places in 1972, it is only fair to do so if we also make allowances 
for these places in our estimates of the correct number of beds in 1965; this is 
why, when calculating the percentage change in the number of beds between 1965 and 
1972, we have counted these sorts of places as having been open in 1965, and 
therefore as not having contributed to the overall change in the number of beds 
between the two years . 
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The National Assistance Board report emphasized the great variety of accommodation 
included in their survey. The accommodation included in the 1972 survey was 
similarly diverse. Besides including those establishments which most people would 
recognise as being hostels or lodging houses, our survey also included a large 
number of small establishments where a landlady takes in a few lodgers, as well as 
a few very basic shelters providing only the minimum of facilities. These two 
extremes are highlighted by the replies we received from two people in response to 
the letters we sent out to all the establishments we planned to visit. For 
simplicity our letter had referred only to lodging houses and hostels, but of 
course some of the places being included in the survey did not really fall under 
either of these headings. One woman replied to our letter as follows: "Dear Sir. 
In reply to your letter dated 2nd inst, I will be pleased to see your interviewer 
between 2 and 4 p.m. on Wednesday 25 October. However, I wish to point out that 
this is not a hostel or lodging house, but my private residence, where I have 
paying guests who have been here a number of years , with only occasional vacancies . 

Yours faithfully "• We did in fact include this establishment in our 

survey, since similar places had been included in the 1965 survey. 


Similarly, the trustees of a voluntary group, who were organising sleeping 
arrangements on mattresses in a church hall, replied to our letter saying that 
they would be happy to see our interviewer , but that "we think there is very little 
we can do to help in your survey as we are neither a lodging house or a hostel". 

In fact, although our original letter to wardens and managers did not make it very 
clear, we were of course anxious to include this type of establishment in the 
survey . 


In Section 1.9 we have given a description of the type of places which we excluded 
from the survey. Because of the difficulty of defining exactly what types of 
places were included in our survey , it is hoped that this indirect method of 
definition might be found helpful. 


1.4 Preparing the list of addresses to be visited 

Since it was requested that our survey should cover the same ground as the 
National Assistance Board's survey of 1965, we felt it essential that we should 
have as our basis a list of those places covered in the 1965 survey. This would 
enable us to see exactly which sorts of places were included in the 1965 survey 
and to discover, after updating the list, what changes had taken place over the 
seven-year period between 1965 and 1972. 
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It could perhaps be argued that we would have done better to have started 
completely from scratch, by producing our own definitions of what we meant by a 
lodging house or hostel, and by preparing completely fresh lists of the places 
to be visited. But apart from being able to make overall comparisons between 
1965 and 1972, for instance in the total number of beds available, we also 
wanted to see what had happened to different types of places over the seven-year 
period; in particular we wanted to examine why some of those places which were 
open in 1965 had since closed, so that we could be in a position to offer 
suggestions as to ways in which further closures could be forestalled. 

This could only be achieved by having available a list of the places included 
in the 1965 survey. Unfortunately this did not prove easy to obtain, for 
although, after some searching, the Department were able to find in their files a 
list of all lodging houses and hostels covered in the 1965 survey, this list 
showed only the town in which each establishment was situated, the name of the 
organisation or person running it, and the number of beds it had; but it did not 
show the actual address of the establishment. It was then decided that we should 
try to locate the actual completed questionnaires from the 1965 survey, but these 
also proved most elusive; eventually, after much searching, we managed to find 
them. 

From these old questionnaires we prepared a master list of the addresses included 
in the 1965 survey, this list being divided up according to the old National 
Assistance Board regions then in existence. When the Supplementary Benefits 
Commission came into existence in 1966 the boundaries were reorganised, and we 
therefore found it necessary to alter our listing so as to take account of the 
new regional boundaries. Once these new regional listings of the 1965 hostels 
and lodging houses had been prepared, the Department of Health and Social 
Security arranged for each local Social Security office throughout the country to 
receive a copy of the list of establishments included in the 1965 survey for their 
particular region. Accompanying this list was a covering letter from DHSS 
headquarters setting out the background to the survey, and explaining how the 
local office should set about updating the list for their own area. Also 
included was a note giving the definitions of the types of place that were 
suitable for inclusion in the survey, these definitions being identical to those 
used in the 1965 survey. The definitions and the letter are reproduced in 
Appendix 1 and 2. From these amended regional lists we were then able to produce 
an up-to-date list of addresses, including both those places which were open in 
1972 and those which had closed since 1965. 
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1.5 The pilot survey 

Before undertaking a national survey on this scale, the Social Survey Division 
usually carries out a pilot survey to test various aspects of the survey design; 
in particular, we need to ensure that the arrangements for selecting people and 
interviewing them are satisfactory, and that the questionnaires being used are 
of the right form and length to produce the information we require. Before 
making final arrangements for this pilot survey we paid informal visits to a 
few lodging houses and hostels, to judge for ourselves what difficulties we might 
be likely to encounter. We did not envisage that there would be much difficulty 
in interviewing wardens or managers, but we felt that there might be some problems 
in trying to select and interview samples of residents, particularly in some of 
the larger establishments. 

Our experiences at this informal pre-pilot stage certainly did nothing to allay 
these doubts. We tried to carry out informal interviews with some of the 
residents but, because most of these interviews took place in the communal day-rooms 
at the places we visited, we often found that any attempt to talk to a particular 
resident produced a response from the other residents as well. 

In subsequent discussions with the Department of Health and Social Security the 
possibility was discussed of interviews being conducted by hostel wardens, 
particularly for organisations such as the Salvation Army and the Church Army, thus 
reducing the burden of interviewing for our own staff. But we felt it was 
preferable to retain the interviewing arrangements within our own control as far as 
possible, so that we could ensure a strict adherence to the sampling and 
interviewing procedures. It was agreed that for the pilot survey, planned to 
take place at the end of June 1972, we should seek permission from the staff at 
each lodging house or hostel to use one room in the establishment as an interview 
room, to which the people selected for interview could come, and that, as an 
inducement to co-operation, a system of vouchers would be used. These vouchers, 
which would be handed out to each person selected for interview, would record the 
name of the selected person and the time and place to which they should come to 
interview; each selected person who co-operated in the survey would then receive 
50p on completion of the interview. 

For the pilot survey at the end of June 1972, which covered nine establishments 
in different parts of the country, we purposely selected a wide range of places, 
some run by voluntary bodies, others by commercial interests, and one run by a 
local authority. The pilot survey provided some valuable information in helping 
us to plan for the main stage. As a result of the pilot survey we did decide to 
drop two questions from the establishment questionnaire, as well as make several 
other minor alterations . One of the questions we decided to drop had asked for 
information about any grants or funds which the hostel or lodging house received 
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from outside sources, such as voluntary or charitable sources, local authorities, 
or government departments. A similar question had in fact been asked in the 
1965 survey, but our pilot survey had indicated that the person being 
interviewed was often not in a position to know anything about grants being 
received. The other question which we decided to drop was a question about the 
frequency with which the sheets and blankets provided in the establishment were 
washed. This question had originally been inserted because the Department of 
Health and Social Security were anxious for us to build up some sort of measure 
of the degree of cleanliness in different establishments, and it was felt that 
the answer to this question might give some indication of this. However, since 
we were extremely doubtful about the validity of some of the replies to this 
question we decided instead to try and get our interviexrers to make their own 
independent assessments of the cleanliness of the passages and sleeping quarters 
in the places they visited. 

The pilot survey also provided valuable information about the problems of 
interviewing the residents in hostels and lodging houses. In particular it 
indicated that, despite our earlier fears, the interviextfing of residents was 
feasible though in some cases rather difficult. We were especially encouraged 
by the fact that interviewers were on the whole quite successful in obtaining 
the national insurance numbers of the people they interviewed, and in gaining 
their permission to allow us to look at their social security records. The 
idea of having a financial inducement to co-operation also worked well, and 
we decided to keep this arrangement for the main stage of the survey. It also 
seemed likely that the system of sampling we proposed to adopt would work 
satisfactorily. 

Experience on the pilot survey also indicated that in most cases it was 
beneficial to have at least two interviewers working together in each 
establishment, one of them being primarily responsible for organising the 
sampling scheme and the other for doing the actual interviewing. In addition we 
decided that it would be a good idea in some of the larger lodging houses to 
recruit the services of a helper from amongst the residents or staff, who could 
more easily locate each selected person, if necessary by actually going to the 
person's sleeping quarters and telling them about the survey. 


1.6 Briefing the interviewers 

Throughout the first three weeks of October we were busy briefing interviewers, 
all of whom attended a full day's briefing, either in London or at a regional 
centre, given by the research officer and a member of the field training staff; 
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in all, there were 11 briefings, attended by about 250 interviewers. In advance 
of the briefings all interviewers received copies of the different questionnaires 
being used in the survey, together with detailed interviewers' instructions. 

At the briefing itself, the morning session was taken up in giving some more 
background information about the survey as a whole, in discussing the 
arrangements for making contact with, and interviewing, the appropriate warden or 
manager at each establishment, and in setting out the procedures to be adopted in 
the case of establishments which were found to be closed. The actual questions 
to be asked of wardens and managers were also discussed in some detail. The 
afternoon session was taken up with the arrangements for the December survey of 
residents, particular emphasis being placed on the method of sampling being 
adopted, since we considered it vital for the success of this second stage of the 
survey that the sampling procedure should be operated correctly. There was also 
much discussion about the difficulties likely to be experienced in trying to 
contact and interview the people selected for interview, and the actual questions 
we were hoping to ask. Copies of the questionnaires are included in the 
Appendix. 

Once the interviewer had received details of the addresses she had to visit and 
had attended an interviewers' briefing, she was in a position to make an 
appointment to interview her quota of wardens and managers. The wardens and 
managers had already received letters from us advising them that our interviewers 
would be calling, and asking for their co-operation in the survey. A copy of 
this letter is included in Appendix 3. We had not really expected to receive 
replies to this letter, so we were pleasantly surprised when we found ourselves 
receiving an enormous post during the following week or two. The vast majority 
of the letters were extremely helpful, often providing additional information 
about the establishments or suggesting who was the relevant person for us to 
contact, or advising us as to a suitable time for the interview; in these cases 
we were able to pass on the information to the appropriate interviewer. 

Since we had decided that the census would refer to the position on the night of 

\ 

Tuesday 24 October 1972, it was important that interviews should take place as 
soon as possible after that date. Interviewers therefore tried to call at each 
address a few days before census night, to tell the warden or manager more about 
the survey and to make an appointment to interview the person as soon as 
possible after census night. 
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1.7 Visits to local Social Security offices 

In all, our interviewers were originally supplied with 1126 addresses to visit. 

In order to ensure that the address list was as up to date as possible, we asked 
each interviewer to visit the local Social Security office in her area to check 
whether any new places had opened in the interval since the list of addresses 
had been compiled, or whether any establishments had accidentally been left off 
the original listing. This visit to the local Social Security office also 
enabled the interviewer to glean any information she could about the reasons why 
particular hostels in her area had closed down, as well as being a useful public 
relations exercise in ensuring that the local Social Security office were aware 
that a survey was being carried out at that time. 

Our visits to local offices yielded another 104 addresses, but unfortunately only 
50 of them could, for various reasons, be included in the survey. Of these 50, 

21 subsequently turned out to be ineligible for inclusion, usually because they 
either had fewer than six beds or appeared to cater solely for lorry drivers or 
business people; in fact several of those that we did include were very near to 
the borderline, in terms of the definitions which we were operating. From the 
small amount of information we have available about the other 54 places, it seems 
likely that many of these would also have turned out to have been ineligible. 

This perhaps illustrates the difficulty, already mentioned in Section 1.3, of 
defining exactly the type of place to be included in the survey. 


1.8 Response to the survey 

Diagram 1.1 shows the results of our visits to the 1176 addresses. For the 
purposes of analysis, it is useful to divide these addresses up into two groups ■ 
those places which were included in the previous survey in 1965, and those which 
have been added to our list since then. 

Of the 567 addresses included in the previous survey, only 288 turned out to be 
definitely eligible for inclusion in the present survey. Five others were 
probably also eligible, but either we were unable to establish contact with the 
owner of the permises or else the owner refused to be interviewed; and in the 
remaining 274 cases the establishment had either closed down completely or else 
it no longer catered for the sorts of people in whom we were interested. In 
Section 7 we provide some information about these 274 establishments. 


Of the 609 'new' addresses which were not included in the previous survey, 386 
proved to be eligible for inclusion in the survey. Of the others, in 20 cases 
the interviewer failed to obtain an interview with the owner, either because he 
refused or because he was unavailable for interview; and in the remaining 203 
cases either the establishment had already closed down or else, and more 
frequently, we decided that the place was ineligible for inclusion m the survey 


Diagram 1.1 

Outcome of visits to addresses at census stage-October,1972 



Although these 203 addresses are of no particular interest to the present survey, 
since they were not included in either the 1965 or 1972 survey, we have 
nevertheless given a brief description in Section 1.9 of our reasons 
excluding them; in this way we hope to be able to give a clear indication of 
where we drew the boundary, necessarily a somewhat arbitrary one, between the 
types of places which we felt should be included in the survey and those which we 

decided to exclude. 
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We were encouraged by the fact that there were only 25 establishments where we 
were unable to obtain an interview with the warden or manager. All of these 
places were run commercially, 23 of them (containing less than 300 beds) by 
private individuals on a commercial basis, and 2 of them (with about 75 beds) by 
a commercial organisation; in these last two cases the manager refused only 
after he had finished answering questions about a third establishment which his 
company owned. There were a variety of reasons why the other owners were not 
able to take part. For example, two were away on holiday, and another one was 
in prison; three people said that they no longer took people from the Social 
Security, but preferred "respectable working men"; in two cases the owners were 

ill, and apparently no one else was in a position to give us the information we 
were seeking. 

Several of these places which refused to take part in the survey would appear to 
be in a fairly poor state of upkeep. Amongst comments from our interviewers 
were the following: "place looks run down and a bit of a mess", "windows and 
curtains filthy - a most depressing looking place - dirty", "whole place smells 
pretty foul", "deplorable place - windows are so filthy I doubt if you could see 
out of them - the residents I saw were coated in grime, one had open sores on 
his face and hands". These sorts of comments by our interviewers lead us to 
think that the lack of cleanliness of some of these places may have been an 
important factor in their decision not to take part in this survey. 


1.9 Establishments which were excluded from the survey 

Sfnce our interviewers had been given a copy of the definitions of places to be 
included in the survey (see Appendix 1) , they were in a good position to decide 
themselves whether each establishment came within our definition. If they were 
certain that a place did not come within the definitions, or if the place had 
closed down completely, they were asked to fill in a 'C' schedule which provided 
us with information about the reasons for ineligibility. If the establishment 
was definitely eligible for inclusion, or if there was any doubt about whether 
or not it should be included, the interviewer was asked to carry out a full 
interview with the warden or manager, and to make notes at the end of the inter- 
view about any possible reasons why the place might be ineligible (see page 21 
of the 'A' questionnaire in Appendix 4). 

When all the questionnaires had been returned to headquarters, we were able to 
make a final decision as to which establishments should be included and which 
ones excluded. Inevitably a few changes of decision were made at later stages 
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in the analysis, but an initial decision about each establishment had to be 
made very quickly so that we could be in a position to present to Government 
Departments, within ten days of census night, some preliminary estimates of the 
total number of beds available in hostels and lbdging houses, as compared with 

1965. 

We were finally left with 203 new addresses (i.e. addresses that had been added 
in 1972 by the local offices to the original 1965 list) which we decided were 
ineligible for inclusion in the survey. These 203 new addresses do not form 
any part of the main analysis in this report but are nevertheless worth discussing 
at this stage, to indicate how we operated the definitions in practice. It is 
easy to say in theory which sorts of places one wants to include in a survey, and 
which one wants to exclude, but it is far more difficult when it comes to actually 
deciding in practice the merits of each particular case. These 203 addresses can 
be conveniently sub-divided into several distinct groups. 


Errors in listing of addresses 

The first group consisted of 30 addresses where there appeared to be some sort of 
error in the original listing of the address. In most of these cases we found 
that the address we had been given had already been duplicated elsewhere, either 
because the same address was originally given to us in a slightly different form 
by two different Social Security offices (for instance as the name of a house by 
one office but as a number in a street by the other one) or because we had been 
given the details of two adjacent addresses, only to discover subsequently that 
they were in fact one and the same establishment. 

Two of these cases are perhaps worth special mention. One of them concerned a 
Salvation Army hostel on the corner of two streets; while one Social Security 
office had given us the address of the front door on one street, another local 
office had given us the address of the side door in the adjoining street, this 
door being the entrance which was most frequently used by the hostel residents. 

In the other case one local office in London had given us what appeared to be 
the addresses of two hostels in the same street, one numbered 297 and the 
other 497. Our interviewer successfully interviewed the warden at 497, but 
found a 'For Sale' board up at 297, and could not find anyone who had any 
recollection of the place ever having been a hostel. She therefore checked 
back with the local office, who were most surprised to hear that there was 
apparently no hostel at 297. Eventually, after much searching of their files, 
they discovered the cause of the error; at some time in the distant past 
someone had accidentally written 297 instead of 497, and the mistake had somehow 

persisted ever since. 
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There were a few instances in this first group where we had been given the 
address of the administrative headquarters of a voluntary group, or the postal 
address of a private landlord, while the actual hostel or lodging house which 
they ran had already been included elsewhere. Finally there were a few cases 
where the occupants of the addresses we visited stated categorically that the 
addresses were private houses and that no lodgers were taken; in most of these 
cases we had difficulty in establishing the reason for the error. 


Temporarily closed, or not yet open 

The second group consisted of 12 addresses which were not providing accommodation 
on census night, either because they were temporarily closed or because they had 
not yet opened. The difficulties of finding suitable staff, and the effects of 
the building workers' strike in the summer of 1972, which prevented essential 
repairs and modernisation being carried out, were amongst the reasons given for 
these places not being open at the time of the survey. 


Empty, derelict, or demolished 

The third group of ineligible addresses consisted of 15 places where the building 
was either empty, derelict, or had already been demolished. Most of these 
places closed down in the late summer of 1972, which explains how they came to be 
included on the lists of lodging houses and hostels prepared by local offices 
earlier m the year. Many of the buildings appear to have been in a very poor 
state of repair, and in some cases their closure was directly due to the action 
of the local public health inspectors or planning department; in some cases it 
was clearly stated that the costs of necessary improvements to the premises 
(re-roofing, re-wiring etc.) or the cost of installing adequate fire 
precautions were more than the owner was prepared to pay, while in other cases 
the premises came within a redevelopment area and were therefore being 
demolished. In one extreme case, the owner of a lodging house in Yorkshire 
told us that he had been forced to close the place down because of repeated 
troubles with his residents, including constant fighting, non-payment of rent, 

and finally the mysterious disappearance from the lodging house of all its 
furniture . 


Cafes and public houses 

The fourth group consisted of five addresses which were cafes or public houses 
with accommodation attached. These places did at one time take in lodgers, but 
had apparently ceased doing so when the present owners took over. 
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Private houses with no lodgers 

The fifth group consisted of 25 addresses where we were told by the present 
occupants that the prewises were being used as private houses, perhaps oath t e 
occasional lodger. Several informants in this group said that they had given 
up taking lodgers permanently because of their own poor state of healt or 
increasing old age, or for other personal reasons, often the, had only given 
up taking lodgers within the past few months, which explains how their name, came 
to be on the lists supplied to us by local offices. A few people mentioned 
difficulties with the type of people who had come to them at the suggestion 
of the local Social Security office, which had forced them to discontinue 

taking lodgers. 

Independent flats and bedsitters 

The sixth group contained 15 addresses, all of which were run, not as hostels 
or lodging houses within the scope of our definitions, but as independent flats 
or bedsitters; in several of these cases the accommodation was in any case 
occupied by families, which would therefore have made the place ineligible for 
inclusion in the survey, and in some other instances it was specifically stated 
that the premises had recently been converted to provide independent unxts 
instead of lodging house accommodation. 


Accommodation with less than six beds 

The definitions which we were operating forced us to exclude a further 43 
addresses where we found that accoimnodation was available for fewer than sxx 
people. In many ways we were sorry to exclude this group since it included 
so many interesting places, but it was clearly essential to do so, in order 
to maintain comparability with the situation in the 1965 survey. 

The instructions given to local offices had asked them to exclude from their 
lists "private houses where accommodation is provided for fewer than six 
persons in furnished rooms" (see paragraph 3(7) of Appendix 1). Initially 
we took this definition to imply that only houses run on a commercial basis 
and having less than six beds need be excluded, while similar places run on a 
voluntary basis should be included; but a more careful analysis of the 
questionnaires from the 1965 survey revealed that no establishments with less 
than six beds had been included in that survey, whatever the type of ownership, 
and in fact we had evidence that one or two voluntary places with less than six 
beds had been specifically excluded. So clearly we had to do likewise, and 
exclude all places with less than six beds. 
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Hostels providing special care and attention 

This group, of 13 establishments, were hostels which catered solely for persons 
requiring special care and attention. They included the following: a hostel 
for blind people, provided under Part III of the 1948 National Assistance Act 
(and ineligible for inclusion in our survey by virtue of paragraph 3(1) of the 
definitions - see Appendix 1); two hostels for old people, one run by the 
Church Army and the other by a private person (paragraph 3(2)); four hostels for 
mental patients, two for TB patients, and one for alcoholics, all attached to the 
appropriate hospital facilities (paragraph 3(3)); and three hostels for ex-mental 
hospital patients run by Local Authorities or by arrangement with them (paragraph 
6 ). 

Miscellaneous 

The ninth group, consisting of 45 establishments, were places which, although not 
providing special care and attention, were providing accommodation for special 
groups of people whom we felt did not come within the scope of the survey. 

Clearly at some time in the past all these places must have had some contact with 
their local Social Security office in order to have found their name on our list 
of potential lodging houses and hostels, but we felt that the present links were 
very tenuous . 

We found 18 establishments in this group (with nearly 500 beds) catering 
specifically for lorry drivers; all these places were run on a commercial basis, 
except for one large place in Scotland run by the Salvation Army. Since lorry 
drivers usually have a home to return to, we felt ourselves justified in not 
including these establishments in our survey; in any case none of them had been 
included in the 1965 survey, even though some of them had been operating as guest 
houses for many years . Several informants told us that they had at one time 
taken lodgers from the Social Security, but had found in practice that lorry 
drivers were a much safer financial proposition. 

We excluded from the survey a further six establishments which catered for 
students or tourists, or for working men who returned to their homes at weekends; 
four establishments catering only for homeless families were also excluded 
(paragraph 3(5) of the definitions). In addition we excluded two places which 
had recently been upgraded to provide hotel accommodation (paragraph 4(2)), 

An interesting group of places we excluded were the seven establishments which 
catered solely for seamen. There was nothing in the definitions to say that we 
should exclude these sorts of places; in fact some hostels for seamen were 
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included in the 1965 survey, and those places have again been included in this 
survey if they were shill open. But we felt justified in excluding these seven 
hostels, since we noticed that three seamen's hostels (not the same ones) had 
been intentionally excluded in 1965 (i.e. the original questionnaires from the 
1965 survey had been marked 'Excluded'). In any case the only hostel of any 
size in this group of seven had been purpose-built as a seamen's hostel very many 
years ago, but had nevertheless not been included in the 1965 survey. 

Four other establishments wete also excluded. One of these was a YWCA, while 
two others were very similar in purpose, taking students and other young people. 
The definitions had advised that YMCA and similar hostels would not normally be 
included (paragraph 4); in fact one YMCA had been included in the 1965 survey, 
while another had been intentionally excluded. We again included this one YMCA 
which had been included in the 1965 survey, so as to ensure comparability, but 
we did not feel justified in including any others. The fourth place, a large 
local authority lodging house in the Midlands with about 1,000 beds, was excluded 
simply because it had been intentionally excluded from the 1965 survey, and we 
wanted to maintain comparability with that survey*. 

No doubt some of these 203 establishments do very occasionally take people from 
Social Security, but we felt this happened so infrequently that it did not 
justify these places being included. Our survey of residents in fact indicates 
that even amongst the places we did include in the survey there are one or two 
which cater predominantly for special groups (e.g. lorry drivers) and which 
perhaps should have been excluded as well. 


* Homeless Single Persons, page 8, paragraph 19 
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2 SUMMARY OF CHANGES BETWEEN 1965 
AND 1972 


2.1 The overall picture 

Table 2.1 sets out the broad details of what changes have taken place between 
1965 and 1972, both in the number of establishments and in the number of beds 
provided*. The actual content of this table is discussed more fully in 
Section 2.2; at this stage we shall refer only to the headings in each column 
and to the totals at the bottom. 

The left-hand side of Table 2.1 shows what has happened to the 567 establishments 
which were included in the 1965 National Assistance Board survey; the first two 
columns give details of those 274 establishments which have closed down or are 
otherwise ineligible, while the next four columns show the overall changes which 
have taken place between 1965 and 1972 in those 293 establishments which are 
still open . By adding together columns 2 and 4 we arrive at a figure of 34,596 
for the number of beds counted in the 1965 survey. (For various reasons the 
corresponding figure in Tables 2.3 and 2.5, 34,561, does not quite agree with the 
published figure of 34,596 given in the National Assistance Board's report on the 
1965 survey, but for practical purposes the discrepancy can be ignored). 

The right-hand side of the table gives information about the 386 establishments 
which were not included in the 1965 survey, Columns 7 and 8 give information 
about those 118 establishments which we have included in the 1972 survey but 
which were not included in the 1965 survey, even though they were apparently open 
and being run as lodging houses or hostels at the time. Columns 9 and 10, on 
the other hand, give information about the 268 completely new establishments 
which have opened since 1965. 


*For simplicity we have used the term 'beds' throughout this report, although the 
term 'sleeping places' would be more exact, since some of the 'beds' we have 
counted are no more than spaces on the floor, perhaps with a mattress (see 
Section 4.1). 

In the case of the five establishments which were included in the 1965 survey 
but which declined to take part in the 1972 survey, we have assumed that they 
had the same number of beds (116) in 1972 as they had in 1965. 
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Table 2.1 Changes in the distribution of establishments and beds, by type of ownership, between 1965 and 1972 
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The figures in this column were derived by the subtraction of column (2) from the figures shown in Table 1 of the 1965 
report. There is a small discrepancy of 35 beds between the figure of 24,669 shown here and the figure of 24,634 shown 
in Tables 2.3 and 2.5. 



The overall changes, as indicated by the totals at the foot of the table, have 
been substantial. Of the 34,596 beds counted in the 1965 survey, no fewer than 
12,235 beds, or over a third of those beds counted in the 1965 survey, had 
effectively disappeared by October 1972; the vast majority of these beds (9927) 
were lost because the establishment closed down or was otherwise ineligible for 
inclusion in the survey - these losses are discussed in more detail in Section 7 
- but 2,308 beds were lost from establishments which continued to remain open 
and which were still eligible for inclusion in the survey. 

We did not make any specific enquiries about the reasons for the loss of these 
2,308 beds, but sometimes wardens or managers told us of changes which had taken 
place between 1965 and 1972. There were some cases where the premises were 
gradually being run down prior to demolition. In two cases, both involving 
large local authority lodging houses in London, it was specifically mentioned 
that a fire on the premises had caused a reduction in the number of beds. A few 
people mentioned that some of their beds were temporarily out of use because the 
place was being redecorated; we did not count these beds in our survey because 
they were not available for use on census night. On the more positive side, it 
was inevitable that some loss of beds would occur through the process of 
rebuilding or modernisation; in these cases the management made a conscious 
decision to upgrade the accommodation, using the same amount of space but with 
fewer beds. 

To balance the 274 establishments which closed down during the seven-year' period 
1965 - 1972 there were almost as many new establishments which opened up (268), 
but these new establishments contained only 5,643 beds, or less than half of the 
total number of beds lost. Thus, although the number of establishments in 1972 
was almost identical to the number of establishments in 1965, there was a decline 
of 6,592 (17%) in the number of beds provided. 

In calculating this figure of 17% for the percentage decline in the number of 
beds between 1965 and 1972, we have taken as the base of the percentage the sum 
of the totals in columns 2, 4 and 8 of Table 2.1 rather than just the number of 
beds included in the 1965 survey (the sum of the totals in columns 2 and 4) ; we 
have therefore assumed that the 118 establishments which were not included in the 
1965 survey, even though they appear to have been open at the time, had the same 
number of beds in 1965 as we found them to have in 1972. In fact this is 
rather a conservative estimate, and a more realistic assumption might be that 
these 118 establishments had suffered the same rate of loss of beds between 1965 
and 1972 as those 567 places included in the 1965 survey; a calculation on this 
basis would show an overall decline of 21% in the number of beds in lodging 
houses and hostels. 
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We would prefer, however, to take the more conservative estimate, and say that 
the number of beds in hostels and lodging houses has definitely declined by one- 
sixth between 1965 and 1972. In the following sections we discuss the changes 
which have taken place during the seven-year period: the changes in the size of 

establishments and in the types of organisations and individuals who run them, 
and the regional changes in provision of hostels and lodging houses. 

It is perhaps worth noting at this stage that we have intentionally not given any 
breakdown of the total number of beds provided in 1965 and 1972, according to 
whether they were provided for men or for women. This is because the relevant 
question in the questionnaire used in the 1965 survey did not ask for information 
to be given separately about accommodation for men and for women, although the 
version of the questionnaire printed in the published report of the 1965 survey 
might lead the reader to think that such a question was asked; the published 
questionnaire suggests that separate boxes were provided, one for men and one for 
women, whereas in fact there was only one box provided alongside the question. 

There would of course be no problem in the case of accommodation catering only 
for one sex, since a previous question had identified the sex catered for. But 
in the case of establishments catering for both sexes, it was usually impossible 
to identify how many of the beds in 1965 were for men only, how many for women 
only, and how many were available for use by either sex. In fact it is 
somewhat surprising that the 1965 survey report did not mention the existence of 
any beds in this third category (available for use by either sex) , since we found 
in 1972 that over 1,000 beds in mixed accommodation were available for use by 
either men or women according to the demand. This situation arose most 
frequently in accommodation provided by landladies on a commercial basis. 


2.2 Type of ownership 

Table 2.1 gave a detailed breakdown of establishments and beds provided, 
according to the type of ownership or control; the final column of this table 
showed the changes which have taken place between 1965 and 1972 in the amount of 
accommodation provided. The distribution of establishments, and of beds within 
them, is shown in more simplified form in Table 2.2, which also indicates the 
proportion of total beds provided by each type of owner at the time of the 1965 
and 1972 surveys.' 

As the figures on the right hand side of both tables indicate, the largest 
losses in beds between 1965 and 1972 have occurred amongst establishments run on 
a commercial basis. There has been a loss of 2730 beds (27/0 i n lodgings 
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Table 2.2 Establishments and beds provided in 1965 and 1972, according to type 
of ownership 









Percentage 


October 1965 


October 1972 


change in 
no. of beds 

Type of Ownership 







(1965- 

-1972) 










Estabs 

Beds 

% 

Estabs 

Beds 

% 



Local Authorities 

30 

5987 

16 

32 

4916 

16 

-18% 


Salvation Army 

63 

8066 

21 

61 

7416 

24 

-8% - 


Church Army 

29 

2203 

6 

27 

1826 

6 

-17% 

- -2% 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

120 

4151 

11 

236 

4835 

15 

+16% 


Private commercial 

415 

10225 

27 

305 

7495 

24 

-27% 


Commercial 

organisations 

28 

7213 

19 

18 

4765 

15 

-34% 

-30% 

Total 

685 

37845 

100 

679 

31253 

100 

-17% 


provided on a commercial basis by private owners, while establishments run by 
commercial organisations have lost 2448 beds (34%). The percentage losses 
sustained by local authorities and by the Church Army were about average; 
local authorities lost 1071 beds (18%) and the Church Army 377 beds (17%). 

The Salvation Army lost more beds (650) than the Church Army, but this loss 
represents only 8% of their total beds in 1965. The surprising trend was the 
sharp increase in the number of establishments and beds provided by all the other 
voluntary bodies. The number of beds provided by the voluntary movement as a 
whole therefore declined by only 2% between 1965 and 1972, compared with a 
decline of 30% in the commercial sector. 

It is perhaps worth commenting on the 268 establishments, with 5,643 beds, which 
opened up between 1965 and 1972. Columns 9 and 10 of Table 2.1 indicate that 
147 of these new establishments, containing 2,096 beds, were run by 'other 
voluntary bodies'; of these 147, almost half were in the South East region, 
most notably in London itself. As one would perhaps expect, these new hostels 
and shelters tended to be very small in size, with very few of them having more 
than 20 beds. Table 2.1 shows that in addition to these establishments run by 
'other voluntary bodies', 11 Salvation Army hostels with 942 beds, and four 
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Church Army hostels with 202 beds, opened up between 1965 and 1972. 

In contrast to these developments in the voluntary sector, we found in our 
census of hostels and lodging houses that only seven new local authority 
hostels, containing 359 beds, had opened between 1965 and 1972. The main 

i 

contribution to this total came from Glasgow City Corporation, which opened 
a new 240-bed purpose-built hostel, as well as another hostel with 61 beds. 

If we do not count these two Glasgow hostels, we are left with the 
surprising fact that in the whole of Great Britain apart from Glasgow, only 
five hostels containing 58 beds' were opened up by local authorities between 
1965 and 1972; none of these five hostels was purpose-built. 

Table 2.2 also shows the changes which have taken place between 1965 and 
1972 in the proportion of total beds provided by different types of owner 
or controlling body. Because the relative losses sustained by local 
authorities and the Church Army between 1965 and 1972 matched the decline 
in the total number of beds provided, their relative shares of the total 
provision have remained static over the seven year period, at 16% and 6% 
respectively. The Salvation Army, despite losing some beds, has in fact 
increased its share of the total provision from 21% to 24%. The growth in 
the number of beds provided by all other voluntary groups has resulted in 
their share of the total increasing from 11% to 15%. On the other hand, the 
above-average losses in the commercial sector have produced a decline in 
their share of the 'market'; the proportion of total beds provided by private 
owners on a commercial basis has fallen from 27% to 24%, and in the case of 
commercial organisations from 19% to 15%. 


2.3 Size of establishments 

Tables 2.3 and 2.4 show how the distribution of establishments by size has 
changed between 1965 and 1972. As we mention later in Section 7.2, it is 
the smaller establishments which were most likely to have closed down during 
the seven-year period .from 1965 to 1972; but we found that these losses from 
closures amongst small establishments were more than balanced by the opening 
up of new small-sized establishments. Within those establishments which 
remained open over this period there was a tendency towards a slight 
reduction in the number of beds, except amongst the smaller type of 
establishment which tended to increase in size. 
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Table 2.3 Changes in the size of establishments, 1965 - 1972 



Ta 
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Table 2.4 Establishments and beds provided in 1965 and 1972. according to the size 
of the establishment 



October 1965 

October 1972 

Percentage 
change in 
no. of beds 
(1965-1972) 

The establishment 










Estabs 

Beds 

% 

Estabs 

Beds 

/ 0 


6 - 

12 

217 

1990 

5 

224 

2014 

6 

+1% 

13 - 

19 

131 

2069 

5 

169 

2633 

8 

+27% 

20 - 

49 

158 

4809 

13 

141 

4232 

14 

-12% 

50 - 

99 

88 

6354 

17 

70 

4943 

16 

-22% 

100 - 

199 

52 

7142 

19 

48 

7067 

23 

-1% 

200+ 


39 

15446 

41 

27 

10364 

33 

-33% 

Total 

1 

— 

685 

37810 

100 

679 

31253 

100 

-17% 


As already mentioned, there was an overall loss of 17% between 1965 and 1972 
in the number of beds. But whereas each of the bed-size groups over 20 
showed a decrease in beds over the seven-year period, the two bottom groups 
(6-12 and 13-19) both showed increases, mainly due to the recent opening up of 
many small hostels run by voluntary bodies; in fact the number of beds, in the 
13-19 group actually increased by over a quarter. 

Despite the general trend towards smaller sized establishments, the large 
establishments do still provide most of the beds in lodging houses and hostels 
we found in 1972 that large establishments with 100 or more beds were still 
providing 56% of all beds, compared with 60% at the time of the 1965 survey. 


2.4 Regional variations 

Tables 2.5 and 2.6 show the distribution of establishments and beds in 1965 
and 1972 throughout the 10 standard regions of Great Britain. The areas 
covered by each standard region are shown in Appendix 6. All regions appear 
to have suffered net losses of beds between 1965 and 1972, the percentage 
losses ranging from 2% to 38%. For convenience the South Eastern region has 
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Table 2.5 Changes in the number of establishments and beds in different regions between 1965 and 1972 
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This figure is artificially inflated, since one church crypt in Wales was counted as providing accommodation for 100 persons 
in 1965, but only 20 in 1972. A more realistic percentage loss of beds for Wales between 1965 and 1972 is therefore 28%. 


been subdivided in the tables to show the figures separately for the area 
covered by the Greater London Council, and for the rest of the South East; 
the overall rate of decline between 1965 and 1972 in the number of beds in 
the South East as a whole was 11%. 


Table 2.6 Establishments and beds provided in 1965 and 1972, for each 
standard region 









Percentage 


October 1965 

October 1972 


change in 
no. of beds 

Region 







(1965-1972) 

Estabs 

Beds 

% 

Estabs 

Beds 

% 



( GLC 

122 

12212 

32 

157 

10629 

34 

-13% 

South Eastern) Rest 

82 

2001 

5 

86 

2023 

6 

+1% 

South Western 

50 

1599 

4 

46 

1407 

5 

-12% 

West Midlands 

65 

2872 

8 

61 

2472 

8 

-14% 

East Midlands 

41 

1517 

4 

42 

1200 

4 

-21% 

East Anglia 

19 

484 

1 

22 

444 

1 

-8% 

Yorks & 
Humberside 

78 

2860 

8 

73 

2792 

9 

-2% 

North Western 

112 

5565 

15 

94 

4060 

13 

-27% 

Northern 

29 

1511 

4 

24 

1346 

4 

-11% 

Wales 

25 

551 

1 

23 

340 

1 

-38% 

Scotland 

62 

6638 

18 

51 

4540 

15 

-32% 

Total 

685 

37810 

100 

679 

31253 

100 

-17% 


We found that there had been above-average losses of beds in four regions: 
Wales, Scotland, the North West and the East Midlands. In terms of absolute 
numbers of beds lost, the loss of 2098 beds in Scotland was the greatest; half 
of this loss occurred in Glasgow and Edinburgh, which lost 722 (25%) and 307 
(22%) beds respectively. East Anglia and Yorkshire and Humberside, were the 
only regions where the overall loss of beds was less than 10%; in fact, 
Yorkshire's two major cities, Leeds and Sheffield, both appeared to have 
slightly more beds i«i 1972 than they had in 1965. 

As Tables 2.5 and 2.6 indicate, the part of the South Eastern region 
administered by the GLC suffered a loss of 13% in the number of beds provided, 
while the rest of the region showed a very slight gain of 1%. Within the area 
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covered by the GLC, Inner London* showed a net loss of 1,618 beds (14%), 
the number of beds provided falling from 11,614 in 1965 to 9,996 in 1972. 

The only two boroughs to lose a substantial number of beds were Southwark, 
which lost 847 beds (38%), and Hammersmith, which lost 742 beds (66%); a 
large part of the loss of beds in these two boroughs is accounted for by the 
closures of two large lodging houses run by a commercial organisation. Of 
the other 11 Inner London boroughs, six suffered small losses, all of them 
less than 80 beds, while the other five had small net gains, due to the 
opening up of new voluntary hostels. 

In Section 3.3 we provide more information about the distribution of beds in 
1972 in the different regions, and in some of the major cities. 

Looking at the total figures we see that, despite a fall of 17% in the number 
of beds available, there was only a very slight fall in the number of 
establishments open in 1972 as compared with 1965. This reflects the tendency 
of recent years for the average size of establishments to be decreasing, with 
the larger establishments closing down and the smaller places opening up. 
Although all regions lost beds, we found in fact in three regions, the South 
East, East Midlands, and East Anglia, that the number of establishments 
included in the survey had actually increased. 


* Inner London consists of the City of London, and the boroughs of Camden, 
Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Islington, Kensington and Chelsea, Lambeth, 
Lewisham, Southwark, Tower Hamlets, Wandsworth, and Westminster. 
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3 THE ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE IN 1972 


3.1 Types of ownership 

The tables given in Section 2 have already indicated that in 1972 we found 679 
establishments providing 31,253 beds. The analyses in the rest of Part I of 
this report are based on the 674 establishments, with 31,137 beds, which agreed 
to take part in our survey; our figures therefore exclude the five 
establishments with 116 beds which took part in the 1965 survey but which 
declined to participate in the 1972 survey. We are also excluding the 20 other 
'new' establishments which did not take part in our survey (see Diagram 1.1). 
Table 3.1 shows the distribution of these 674 establishments by type of 
ownership, according to the sex for which the establishment caters. 


Table 3.1 Distribution of establishments and beds by sex catered for and by type 
of ownership 


Type of ownership 

Establishment providing accommodation for: 
Men only Women only Men & Women 

Total 










Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Local Authorities 

26 

3946 

3 

307 

3 

663 

32 

4916 

Salvation Army 

51 

6717 

9 

611 

1 

88 

61 

7416 

Church Army 

23 

1535 

4 

291 

- 


27 

1826 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

157 

3200 

43 

824 

36 

811 

236 

4835 

Private 

commercial 

233 

5447 

4 

240 

63 

1692 

300 

7379 

Commercial 

organisations 

16 

4716 

- 

- 

2 

49 

18 

4765 

Total 

506 

25561 

63 

2273 

105 

3303 

674 

31137 


In terms of the total number of establishments included in our survey, the two 
main groups were the 300 establishments run by private individuals on a 
commercial basis and the 236 establishments run by voluntary bodies other than 
the Salvation Army and the Church Army. The other establishments included in 
the survey consisted of 61 Salvation Army hostels, 32 local authority hostels. 
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27 Church Army hostels, and 18 establishments run by commercial organisations. 


Because of the large sizes of most of its establishments, the Salvation Army's 
61 hostels in fact contained as many beds (7416) as all the 300 private 
commercial establishments (7379) , and more than was provided by the Church 
Army and all other voluntary bodies put together (6661). Also, although local 
authorities and commercial organisations run very few hostels and lodging houses, 
they each contributed nearly 5,000 beds to our survey. 

We found that as many as 506 of the 674 establishments catered only for men, 
providing 25,561 beds. There were only 63 establishments which catered just for 
women; they provided 2273 beds. In addition there were 105 establishments, 
with 3303 beds, which provided mixed accommodation; in this sort of 
establishment either a set number of beds were provided for men and a set number 
for women, or else beds were allocated to either sex according to the demand. 

Of the 3303 beds in mixed accommodation, we found that 1626 beds were allocated 
specifically to men and a further 350 beds to women, leaving 1327 beds which 
could be used by either sex according to the demand. Table 3.2 shows the 
distribution of beds by type of ownership, after those beds for men and women in 
the mixed accommodation have been reassigned to their respective sexes. 


Table 3.2 Number of beds provided for men and for women, by type of ownership 



Beds 

for 

Beds 

for 

Beds for 



Type of ownership 

Men 


Women 


Either 
Men or 

Women 

Total 

beds 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


Local Authorities 

4504 

17 

388 

15 

24 

2 

4916 

16 

Salvation Army 

6801 

25 

615 

23 

- 

- 

7416 

24 

Church Army 

1535 

6 

291 

11 

- 

- 

1826 

6 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

3581 

13 

975 

37 

279 

21 

4835 

15 

Private commercial 

6050 

22 

354 

14 

975 

73 

7379 

24 

Commercial 

organisations 

4716 

17 

- 

- 

49 

4 

4765 

15 

Total 

27187 

100 

2623 

100 

1327 

100 

31137 

100 


The vast majority of the accommodation included in our survey was being provided 
for men; we counted 27,187 beds which were being provided specifically for men. 
In contrast, there were only 2,623 beds set aside specifically for women, and 
another 1,327 beds which could be used by either sex depending on the demand. 
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The largest provider of sleeping accommodation for men is the Salvation Army, 
which in 1972 had a quarter of all the beds for men. We found that 
establishments run privately on a commercial basis were providing slightly less 
than a quarter of all the beds for men, while establishments run by local 
authorities and commercial organisations each contained about a sixth of the 
total beds. The remainder of the beds for men were provided by the Church 
Army (6%) and by other individuals or groups on a voluntary basis (13%) . 

The pattern of provision for women was somewhat different. Here we found, as 
did the National Assistance Board in 1965, that it was the voluntary sector which 
supplied the largest proportion of accommodation, providing almost three-quarters 
of the total beds for women. The proportion of the total beds for women 
supplied by the Salvation Army was similar to their provision for men (about a 
quarter) , but the Church Army and the other voluntary bodies both supplied 
proportionately more beds for women than they did for men. The other voluntary 
bodies were in fact the main providers of accommodation for women, with over a 
third of the total beds. We found that local authorities provided about a 
sixth of the total beds for women, which is similar to their provision of beds 
for men. 

Commercial interests provided only 14% (354 beds) of the total sleeping 
accommodation for women, which was a much smaller proportion than they provided 
for men. All of these beds were in establishments run by private individuals on 
a commercial basis; commercial organisations did not set aside any beds 
specifically for women. 

Table 3.2 also includes information about the 1327 beds which were available for 
use by either sex according to the demand. As one might expect, these beds 
were usually found in the smaller types of establishment run either by private 
individuals, often landladies, on a commercial basis or by voluntary bodies. 


3.2 Size of establishments 

Table 3.3 shows the distribution in the number of beds provided for men and for 
women in establishments of different size. We can see from this table that a 
large number of very small establishments were included in the survey; in fact a 
third of the establishments had less than 13 beds, and a further quarter had 
between 13 and 19 beds. However, because of their small size, these 58% of 
establishments with less than 20 beds provided only 15% of the total beds counted 
in the survey. At the other extreme we found that the 27 largest establishments, 
each with at least 200 beds, accounted for as much as a third of all the beds that 
we counted . 
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Table 3.3 Distribution of beds provided for men and women in establishments 
of different size 


No. of 

beds 

Establishments 

Beds 

in establishment 












Men 

Women 

Either 

Total 



No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

6 - 

12 

223 

33 

1581 

192 

235 

2008 

7 

13 - 

19 

167 

25 

2205 

238 

160 

2603 

8 

20 - 

49 

139 

21 

3046 

508 

598 

4152 

13 

50 - 

99 

70 

10 

3839 

770 

334 

4943 

16 

100 - 

199 

48 

7 

6284 

783 

- 

7067 

23 

200+ 


27 

4 

10232 

132 

- 

10364 

33 

Total 

674 

100 

27187 

2623 

1327 

31137 

100 


We found that approximately the same proportion of beds for men and for women 
were provided in the smaller establishments; for instance, the 3786 beds for 
men provided in establishments with less than 20 beds constitute 14% of the total 
provision for men, while the 430 beds for women in establishments of this size 
constitute 16% of the total provision for women. But at the other extreme, there 
was a great difference in the provision of beds for men and women in the very 
large establishments. More than a third of the beds for men (38%) were in 
establishments with at least 200 beds, whereas only 5% of the beds for women were 
in establishments of this size; to connterbalance this, a higher proportion of 
the beds for women were in establishments of an intermediate size. 

Table 3.4 shows the relative sizes of the different establishments, according to 
the type of ownership. 

The table demonstrates the great variation in the size of establishments, 
depending on the type of ownership. We can see, for instance, that the lodging 
houses run by the commercial organisations tend to be very large. A few local 
authorities also have very large lodging houses, but in addition there were 
several small and medium-sized local authority hostels which were included in the 
survey. In the voluntary sector, we found that half of the Salvation Army 
hostels had at least 100 beds, whereas Church Army hostels were most likely to 
have between 50 and 99 beds. In contrast, the hostels and shelters run by the 
other voluntary bodies tended to be very small, with most of them having less than 
20 beds. Establishments run by private individuals on a commercial basis also 
tended to be very small in size. 
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Table 3.4 Distribution of establishments by size and by type of ownership 


Type of ownership 


Number 

of beds 

in establishment 


Total 

6-12 

13-19 

20-49 

50-99 

100-199 

200 + 

Local Authorities 

6 

2 

5 

5 

4 

10 

32 

Salvation Army 

2 

3 

8 

16 

27 

5 

61 

Church Army 

1 

1 

6 

15 

4 

0 

27 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

101 

72 

45 

15 

2 

1 

236 

Private commercial 

112 

87 

74 

17 

7 

3 

300 

Commercial 

organisations 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

18 

Total 

223 

167 

139 

70 

48 

27 

674 


3.3 Regional distribution of establishments 

Table 3.5 shows the regional distribution of establishments, and of beds 
within them, divided up according to the sex for which the establishment catered 
If we look just at the total numbers of establishments and beds in each region, 
we find that there are some surprising variations between the different regions. 
The South East region, for instance, accounted for more than a third of the 
establishments included in our survey, and for 40% of the beds; we found that 
about half of these establishments in the South East, and 80% of the beds, were 
in fact situated in the 13 Inner London boroughs. The only other regions with 
sizeable numbers of beds were Scotland with 4,540 beds (15% of the total), and 
the North West with 4,046 beds (13%); each of the other seven regions had less 
than 3,000 beds. 

We have already mentioned in Section 3.1 that there were only 63 establishments, 
with 2273 beds, providing accommodation just for women; 28 of them were in the 
South East (mostly in London), 12 were in Scotland, and the rest were spread 
around the other regions, although the East Midlands and Wales did not have any 
establishments providing accommodation solely for women. 
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Table 3.5 Regional distribution of establishments and beds, by sex catered for 




Establishment providing accommodation for: 

Total 




Men only 

Women only 

Men & 

Women 


Region 











Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 



GLC 

103 

8517 

24 

1102 

29 

994 

156 

10613 

South Eastern 

Rest 

64 

1474 

4 

52 

16 

417 

84 

1943 

South Western 


36 

1181 

2 

32 

7 

188 

45 

1401 

West Midlands 


46 

2115 

4 

81 

11 

276 

61 

2472 

East Midlands 


35 

1047 

- 

- 

7 

153 

42 

1200 

East Anglia 


17 

396 

1 

8 

4 

40 

22 

444 

Yorks. & 
Humberside 


55 

1945 

7 

75 

11 

772 

73 

2792 

North Western 


74 

3376 

7 

381 

12 

289 

93 

4046 

Northern 


22 

1313 

2 

33 

- 

- 

24 

1346 

Wales 


18 

273 

- 

- 

5 

67 

23 

340 

Scotland 


36 

3924 

12 

509 

3 

107 

51 

4540 

Total 

506 

25561 

63 

2273 

105 

3303 

674 

31137 


There were also 105 establishments which catered for both men and women; as we 
have already noted, some of the beds in this mixed accommodation were provided 
specifically for men, and some specifically for women, while the remainder were 
allocated to men or women according to the demand. Table 3.6 shows the 
regional distribution of beds, after these beds for men and women in the mixed 
accommodation have been reassigned to their respective sexes. 

We can see from Table 3.6 that the three regions providing the most 
accommodation for men are the South East (39% of all beds for men, most of these 
being in London) , Scotland (15%) and the North West (13%) . Between them these 
three regions therefore provide two-thirds of all the beds for men. 

When we look at the provision for women, we find that the regional variations 
are even more marked; the South East provides half of all the beds for women 
(51%) , whilst Scotland (20%) and the North West (16%) between them provide over 
a third. These three regions therefore provide seven-eighths of all the beds 
for women, while the other seven regions provide only one-eighth. 
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Table 3.6 Number of beds provided for men and for women, in different regions 



Beds 

Men 

for 

Beds 

Women 

for 

Beds for 
Either 

Men or Women 

Total 

Beds 

Region 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

/ GLC 

8878 

33 

1266 

48 

469 

35 

10613 

34 

South Eastern' 

( Rest 

1671 

6 

68 

3 

204 

16 

1943 

6 

South Western 

1237 

5 

39 

1 

125 

9 

1401 

5 

West Midlands 

2166 

8 

88 

3 

218 

17 

2472 

8 

East Midlands 

1123 

4 

27 

1 

50 

4 

1200 

4 

East Anglia 

416 

1 

14 

1 

14 

1 

444 

1 

Yorks. & 
Humberside 

2524 

9 

146 

6 

122 

9 

2792 

9 

North Western 

3535 

13 

407 

16 

104 

8 

4046 

13 

Northern 

1313 

5 

33 

1 

- 

- 

1346 

4 

Wales 

312 

1 

9 

* 

19 

1 

340 

1 

Scotland 

4012 

15 

526 

20 

2 

* 

4540 

15 

Total 

27187 

100 

2623 

100 

1327 

100 

31137 

100 


In Table 3.7 we show how the total beds in hostels and lodging houses 
belonging to different organisations are distributed throughout the 
various regions. We found that over a quarter of the local authority 
beds were in Scotland. Beds belonging to the various voluntary 
organisations were fairly well distributed throughout the different 
regions, except that the Salvation Army had relatively few beds in 
Scotland, and the Church Army no beds in either Scotland or Wales. 

In the commercial sector, there appeared to be an under-representation 
of private commercial beds within London itself, but this was partly 
offset by an excess of private commercial beds in the rest of the 
South East region. Half of all the beds provided by commercial 
organisations were in London itself; the rest of their beds were 
mainly in Scotland, the North West, and the West Midlands. 
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Table 3.7 Number of beds provided in the different regions, according to type of ownership 
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To get a clearer picture of the regional provision of accommodation, one may 
look at the proportion of beds per 100,000 population for each region in the 
country. This calculation, which is shown in Table 3.8, needs to be treated 
with some caution, because of the wide range in the types of accommodation 
included in our survey. The table shows that Scotland and the South East 
have the largest proportion of beds in hostels and lodging houses per head of 
population, whilst Wales has the lowest proportion; in fact there would seem 
to be seven times as many beds per head of population in Scotland as there are 

in Wales . 


Table 3.8 Number of beds per 100,000 population, for each region 


Region 

Number of beds 

Beds per 100,000 pop* 

Scotland 

4540 

87 

South Eastern 

12556 

73 

North Western 

4046 

60 

Yorks & Humberside 

2792 

58 

West' Midlands 

2472 

48 

Northern 

1346 

41 

South Western 

1401 

37 

East Midlands 

1200 

35 

East Anglia 

444 

26 

Wales 

340 

12 

Total 

31137 

57 


^Source: Registrar General's Revised Estimates of the Population (mid 1972) 

If we look more closely at the figures for the South East region, we find some 
interesting contrasts between the different parts of the region. In the City 
of London and the 12 boroughs of Inner London the establishments included in 
our survey provided 371 beds per 100,000 population, in the Outer London 
boroughs the figure was 14 beds per 100,000, and in the rest of the South 
Eastern region 19 beds per 100,000; there was thus a lower proportion of beds 
per 100,000 population in the 20 Outer London boroughs than in the rest of the 
South Eastern region outside London. Table 3.9 shows the distribution of beds, 
and beds per 100,000 population, for each of the Inner London boroughs. 
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Table 3.9 Number of beds per 100,000 population, for each Inner London borough 


London borough 

Number of beds 

Beds per 100,000 pop* 

Tower Hamlets 

1996 

1257 

Westminster 

1945 

841 

Camden 

1572 

799 

Southwark 

1380 

546 

Islington 

561 

289 

Lewisham 

734 

279 

Hammersmith 

377 

207 

Lambeth 

606 

202 

Hackney 

154 

72 

Kensington & 
Chelsea 

110 

60 

Wandsworth 

104 

35 

Greenwich 

60 

28 

City of London 

381 

+ 

Total 

9980 

371 


Source: Registrar General's Revised Estimates of the Population (mid- 

1972). 

+ Because of the very small resident population in the City of London, it 
is not meaningful to give a figure in this column. 

If we exclude the City of London, the 12 Inner London boroughs fall into three 
distinct groups. There are four boroughs which have very high proportions of 
beds per 100,000 population: Tower Hamlets (1257), Westminster (841), Camden 

(799), and Southwark (546). At the other extreme there are four boroughs with 
relatively few beds per 100,000 population: Greenwich (28), Wandsworth (35), 

Kensington and Chelsea (60) , and Hackney (72) . Finally there are four boroughs 
where the proportions lie somewhere between the two extremes: Lambeth (202), 

Hammersmith (207), Lewisham (279), and Islington (289). 

These figures help to illustrate the fact that, even within Inner London, there 
are great contrasts between boroughs in the provision of hostel and lodging house 
beds. But there is, as we have already mentioned, an even greater contrast 
between Inner London boroughs and those in Outer London. Only four Outer London 
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boroughs, Kingston (55), Haringey (33), Hounslow (32), and Brent (30), had 
proportions of beds per 100,000 population which were higher than the lowest 
Inner London borough, Greenwich (28). And at the other extreme five Outer 
London boroughs, Enfield, Harrow, Havering, Hillingdon and Merton, did not 
contribute any beds at all to our survey. In fact all 20 Outer London 
boroughs taken together provided only 633 beds, whereas Tower Hamlets and 
Westminster each provided more than three times this figure. 

For the purposes of comparison we show in Table 3.10, for the nine cities in 
Great Britain with populations over 400,000, the proportions of beds provided 
in hostels and lodging houses per 100,000 population. Because we have 
included in our survey such a wide variety of accommodation, these figures 
should be taken only as a general guide. 


Table 3.10 Number of beds per 100,000 population, for nine major cities 


City 

Number of beds 

Beds per 100,000 pop* 

Glasgow 

2183 

253 

Edinburgh 

1096 

244 

Manchester 

1192 

223 

Leeds 

1110 

222 

Liverpool 

1140 

193 

London 

10613 

145 

Bristol 

580 

138 

Birmingham 

1301 

129 

Sheffield 

264 

51 


* Source : Registrar General's Estimates of the Population (mid-1972) 


The interesting thing about this table is the close similarity between the 
figures for different cities; Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Liverpool, all appear to have roughly the same amount of accommodation in 
hostels and lodging houses per head of population. London, Bristol, and 
Birmingham appear to provide slightly less accommodation; however, as we 
have already shown, the relatively low figure for London is due to the almost 
complete absence of this type of accommodation in the Outer London boroughs. 
The final city shown in Table 3.10, Sheffield, provides far less accommodation 
per head of its population than do the eight other cities. 
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3.4 Age of buildings, and whether purpose-built 

We tried to find out from wardens and managers when their premises were built 
(Question 2) . The answers given to us were then coded by our interviewers 
into one of four age groups. In a few cases our informants were unable to 
estimate the age of the building, but the distribution of ages for those who 
did give an estimate is shown in Table 3. 11 ; for the purposes of comparison 
we have also shown the distribution of ages for all dwellings in Great Britain, 
though the age groups used are slightly different. 


Table 3.11 Ages of hostels and lodging houses, and of all dwellings 
in Great Britain 


Hostels and lodging houses 

All dwellings in 

& 

Great Britain 

Year built % 

Year built 

% 

Before 1914 

85 

Before 1919 


35 

1914-1947 

11 

1919-1944 


23 

1948-1972 

4 

1945-1972 


42 


100 



100 

Base 

661 

Base 

19,180 

,000 


Source: Housing and Construction Statistics No. 5 1— quarter 1973 HMSO 

We can see from Table 3.11 that the housing stock of hostels and lodging houses 
is very old. For instance, well over four-fifths (85%) of the buildings 
included in our survey appear to have been built before the First World War; this 
compares with a figure of only 35% for the proportion of all dwellings in Great 
Britain built before 1919. At the other extreme, only 4% of the buildings appear 
to have been built since 1948, the year when the National Assistance Act was 
introduced; this compares very unfavourably with the national position for all 
dwellings in Great Britain, 42% of which have been built since 1945. 

Table 3.11 showed the percentage age distribution in terms of establishments, but 
very similar results would be obtained if we looked at the distribution in terms 
of beds. For instance 83% of the beds included in our survey were situated in 
buildings built before 1914, and less than 6% in buildings built since 1948. 


Looking at the age distribution of buildings by type of ownership, we found that 
local authorities, the Salvation Army, "other voluntary bodies", and commercial 
organisations, all had about average proportions of their beds situated in 
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buildings built before 1914. But a very high proportion of the private 
commercial beds (91%) , and a relatively low proportion of the Church Army 
beds (65%), were in buildings built before 1914. 

Besides finding out the age of each building, we also tried to discover 
whether it was purpose-built for use as a hostel or lodging house. In 
this context we interpreted the term "purpose-built" fairly broadly; for 
instance, we even counted hospitals, nursing homes, and hotels as purpose- 
built, since these types of establishment were designed for providing 
sleeping accommodation. If the building was not purpose-built, we sought 
information about the original purpose of the building; Table 3.12 shows 
the outcome of those questions. 


Table 3.12 Original use of building 



Original use 

Estabs 

Beds 



No . 

% 

No. 

% 

Purpose built as hostel/lodging house 

132 

20 

15222 

50 

Built 

as private dwelling house 

405 

63 

7697 

26 

Built 

for other use 

110 

17 

7130 

24 

Total 

647 

100 

30049 

100 

Don' t 

know original use 

27 

1088 


It may seem surprising that as many as 20% of the establishments, containing 
50% of all the beds, are situated in buildings which were purpose-built as 

hostels or lodging houses, but it does need to be emphasized that more than 

two-thirds of these beds in purpose-built establishments are in fact situated 
in buildings which were built before 1914. 

We can see from Table 3.12 that more than half of all the establishments 

included in our survey are housed in buildings which were originally intended 

simply as private dwellings. However, because they tend to be fairly small 
in size, these establishments account for only 26% of the total beds. 

The remaining group, apart from the "Don't knows", consists of the 110 
establishments, containing 7,130 beds, which are housed in buildings which . 
were originally intended for some other use; hardly any of the buildings in 
this group can really be considered as being ideally suited for providing 
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residential accommodation. These 110 buildings were originally put to a wide 
variety of uses: 29 of them, now containing 4,044 beds, were originally used 

as industrial premises, such as a warehouse or a cotton factory; 52, with 1,444 
beds, were originally put to some commercial use, such as a bank, cafe, or public 
house; 17, with 697 beds, were intended for religious use, such as a church hall 
or a crypt; and the remaining 12, with 945 beds, were intended for some other 
purpose, such as for educational or official use. 

Table 3.13 gives some idea of the variation in types of accommodation being 
provided by different organisations. It shows, for instance, that a large 


Table 3.13 Distribution of beds according to the original use of the building, 
for different types of ownership 



Percentage of beds situated in buildings which were: 


Type of ownership 

Purpose built as 
hostel/lodging house: 

Built as 

private 

dwellings 

Built for 
some other 

Total 


Before 1914 

Since 1914 

use 


Local Authorities 

74% 

19% 

5% 

2% 

100% 

Salvation Army 

31% 

17% 

2% 

50% 

100% 

Church Army 

19% 

30% 

19% 

32% 

100% 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

18% 

11% 

53% 

18% 

100% 

Private 

commercial 

15% 

3% 

63% 

19% 

100% 

Commercial 

organisations 

61% 

20% 

1% 

18% 

100% 

All types of 
ownership 

36% 

14% 

26% 

24% 

100% 


Note: This table excludes those buildings where the original use was not known. 


proportion of the beds provided by local authorities (74%) and by commercial 
organisations (61%) are situated in buildings which were purpose-built before 1914. 
It also shows that half of the beds provided by the Salvation Army are situated in 
buildings, mainly industrial premises, which were not intended for residential 
use; this probably helps to explain why so many Salvation Army hostels lack 
adequate washing and toilet facilities (see Table 5.8). It is therefore all the 
more encouraging to note that the Salvation Army has recently embarked on a re- 
building programme, replacing some of their oldest lodging houses with modern 
purpose-built hostels. The Church Army appears to be in a slightly more 
fortunate position; it is true that a third of its beds are in buildings which 
were not intended for residential use, but set against this is the fact that, 
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unlike the Salvation Army, most of the Church Army's purpose-built accommodation 
is in buildings which have been built since 1914. 

The only two groups we have not so far mentioned are the 'other voluntary bodies' 
and the private commercial sector; as one might expect, over half of their 
accommodation is situated in buildings which were originally built as private 
dwellings. It is perhaps also interesting to note, what is probably an obvious 
point, that in those cases where either of these two groups did make use of 
premises which were not intended for residential use, the 'other voluntary 
bodies' were most likely to make use of buildings originally intended for 
religious use, whereas the private commercial group tended to use places which 
had previously been used for commercial purposes. 

We have already indicated in Table 3.13 that 36% of the total accommodation 
provided in hostels and lodging houses is in buildings which were purpose-built 
before 1914. If we add to this figure the 10% of accommodation in non-purpose- 
built buildings which has been used to provide accommodation at least as far back 
as 1914, we see that practically half of the total accommodation included in our 
survey has been in continuous use since the early years of this century. To a 
large extent this block of old accommodation is the result of the great upsurge 
in the provision of hostel and lodging house accommodation in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Since so many of the hostels and lodging houses were 
built in the last century, it is perhaps hardly surprising to find, as we show 
in Section 5, that they often lack adequate basic amenities. 


3.5 Types of people catered for 

We asked wardens and managers whether they set out to provide accommodation for 
any specific types of people (Question 13); in addition, we also asked whether 
there were any particular types of people who would not be allowed to stay in 
their establishments (Question 14) . With both these questions our interviewers 
probed fully, recording exactly what the informants said, and only at a later 
stage did we attempt to code their replies into any specific groups. It 
therefore needs to be emphasized at the outset that the figures we have given in 
this section, showing the number of establishments catering for or excluding 
certain groups of people, cannot usefully be compared with the corresponding 
figures obtained in the 1965 National Assistance Board survey, because of the 
different methods of interviewing employed in the two surveys. In the 1965 


survey the informants were given a list of groups of people, and were asked 
whether they catered for or excluded each particular group, whereas in our 
survey we decided to leave the questions open and depend entirely upon our 
informants' unprompted replies. 
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Amongst the establishments which said they catered for specific groups of 
people, the range of replies we received was extremely diverse. Some 
establishments did mention specific well-defined groups, but many others 
indicated that they catered for 'ordinary' people, or young 'social 
inadequates' or people with general social problems. Of the more specific 
groups mentioned, 25 establishments (with 365 beds) appeared to specialise 
in alcoholics; this category included both drunken offenders and vagrant 
alcoholics. Fifty-one establishments (with 711 beds) told us that they 
specialised in ex-offenders. Seventeen establishments (with 588 beds) 
catered especially for ex-mental hospital patients, other psychiatric 
cases, or people who were mentally backward; this figure is fairly small 
since our survey intentionally did not include hostels for ex-mental 
hospital patients which were run directly by, or in association with, a 
local authority. Eleven establishments (with 148 beds) said they 
catered for people who were addicted to drugs, or who were suffering the 
after-effects of drug addiction. A few establishments mentioned other 
specific groups, such as mothers with children, convalescents from hospital, 
young coloured people, or people belonging to certain religious groups. 

The figures given here suggest that only a relatively small amount of the 
total accommodation in hostels and lodging houses is set aside for specific 
types of people. Most of this special accommodation is in the smaller-sized 
establishments, particularly those run by 'other voluntary bodies'. Our 
survey of residents provided more detailed information about the characteristics 
of the residents in hostels and lodging houses, which is presented in the 
second half of this report. 

As we mentioned at the beginning of this section, we also asked wardens and 
managers whether there were any particular types of people who would not be 
allowed to stay in their establishment. Only 13% of the establishments did 
not mention any groups of people whom they would exclude. We list below the 
groups of people most frequently excluded by wardens and managers; however, 
there were a number of cases where wardens or managers told us that they 
excluded certain groups, but then went on to say that they had made an 
exception in the case of one particular person who was living there at present. 
Again it needs to be emphasized that our figures cannot be usefully compared 
with the corresponding figures from the 1965 survey, because of the different 
methods of interviewing employed on the two surveys. 

The people whom wardens and managers wished to exclude can be conveniently 
divided into four main categories; frequently wardens and managers mentioned 
people falling into more than one category. The first category, mentioned 
by 53% of all the establishments included in the survey, consisted of people 
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with compulsive or addictive habits: within this category, drunkards, alcoholics, 
or meths drinkers, were mentioned by 48% of all establishments, and drug-addicts 
were mentioned by 17%. 

The second category consisted of people who were likely to be a disruptive 
influence on the life of the hostel or lodging house; these people were 
mentioned by 35% of all establishments. Usually it was the larger 
establishments which were most likely to exclude them. The groups most 
often mentioned were fighters or violent people (15%) , trouble-makers 
(10%), sex-offenders (7%) and thieves (5%). Other ex-offenders, 
homosexuals, arsonists and drug pedlars were also mentioned by a few 
establishments . 

A third category, mentioned by 29% of all establishments, consisted of people 
who required special care and attention. Within this category people suffering 
from mental illness, personality disorders, or epilepsy, were mentioned by 12% 
of establishments, though in some of these cases the warden or manager was 
prepared to accept someone if their illness was not too severe. Other groups 
in this category included enuretics (bed-wetters) (11%) , the physically handi 
capped (7%) and the elderly. Several wardens and managers commented that they 
could not be expected to take these 'special cases', because they did not have 
the necessary medical or nursing facilities. 

The fourth category, mentioned by 28% of all establishments, contained a variety of 
people, many of whom might be considered disreputable. Most frequently mentioned 
were tramps and vagrants (15%) , people who were verminous or lousy (5%) , and people 
who would not pay their rent (5%); for convenience we have also included in this 
category those people who were out of work or on social security (5%) . On the whole 
voluntary hostels appeared to be far more tolerant of these people than were other 
establishments; only 11% of the 'other voluntary' hostels specifically said that 
they would not take someone in this category. 

It was generally the larger establishments which were most likely to exclude people 
from one or more of the four categories just described. The only exception was the 
large Salvation Army hostels, where the managements often appeared to be less 
selective than in other large hostels. 


Besides the four categories already discussed, 6% of our informants, most of them 
running private commercial establishments, indicated to us that they would not 
take coloured people, and a few others mentioned specific national or religious 
groups whom they would not accept. 
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Eleven per cent of all establishments mentioned that they would exclude 
various people simply because they did not fit into any of the specific 
categories for whom they catered. Not surprisingly, these sorts of 
exclusions were most likely to occur in hostels run by 'other voluntary 
bodies', many of which specialise in trying to help certain specific 
people. In fact, a third of the 'other voluntary' hostels said that they 
would exclude people who did not fit into their specific rehabilitation 
programme. 

In a further question to wardens and managers (Question 15) we asked them 
whether they had ever had to turn anyone else away even though there were 
some spare beds available. Only a third of the wardens and managers said 
they had done so; trouble-makers, drunks, fighters, and non-payers of rent 
were most frequently mentioned as being turned away or turned out. A few 
establishments had turned people away, even though there were some spare 
beds, because the spare beds were reserved for a special group, such as ex- 
offenders . 


3.6 Occupancy rates 

The figures given in earlier parts of this section refer to the number of 
beds provided in different types of establishments. We also found out the 
number of beds actually occupied on the night of Tuesday, 24 October 1972. 
Table 3.14 shows the number of people staying on that particular night, and 
the overall occupancy rates, for different types of establishment . 

We found that on the night of Tuesday, 24 October 1972, there were 26,823 
residents in the 674 hostels and lodging houses included in our survey. 

Since the total number of beds being provided on that night was 31,137, this 
means that the overall occupancy rate was 86%. 


We thought it would be interesting to collect information about the number 
of people staying in Government Reception Centres on that particular night. 
Figures given to us by the Supplementary Benefits Commission indicate that there 
were 2,246 beds available on that night in Reception Centres around the country, 
and that the number of residents was 1,486; this gives an overall occupancy 
rate in Reception Centres of 66%. 

Combining the two counts, we arrive at a figure of 28,309 residents in hostels, 
lodging houses and Reception Centres on the night of Tuesday, 24 October 1972. 
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Comparing the totals shown in Table 3.14 with the situation in 1965. »e can 
d , t while the number of beds in hostels and lodging houses has declined by 
6 592 (17%) over the seven-year period 1965-1972, this decline has been matche 
by a fall of 5,142 (16%) in the number of people resident in hostels and lodging 
houses*. (It would perhaps be interesting to speculate what has happened to 
these 5,142 extra people who were living in hostels and lodging houses at the 
time of the 1965 survey) . The net result of these changes is that the overa 
occupancy rate of 86% in our 1972 survey is almost identical to that found in 

the 1965 survey. 


Table 3.14 Number of residents in different types of hostels and lodging houses 
on the night of Tuesday, 24 October 1972 



Although the overall occupancy rate has remained constant, there have been 
changes in the occupancy rates in different types of establishment. The 
National Assistance Board report on the 1965 survey dealt with occupancy rates 
separately for men and for women; but because of the difficulty of dealing wrth 
occupancy rates in mixed accommodation, where beds can be allocated to erther 
sex, we have preferred to discuss occupancy rates on an overall basis. In any 
case there would be little value in giving separate detailed breakdowns of the 
occupancy rates for women, because we found that only 2,288 out of 26,823 

* «««"; n:2 te “ll6r- a 26 d 823,“S S 26!823 2 i: 

Ind 31 965 ’is n bas;d on'Taii! 2 of ’Homeless Single Persons' HMSO 1966, but with 
the addition of 2,490 people living in the 118 es ^^ s ^ts which were 
included in the 1972 survey but inadvertently excluded from the 196b y 
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on census night were in fact 


people resident in hostels and lodging houses 
women . 


Table 3.14 shows that in October 1972 the occupancy rates were highest in 
hostels run by local authorities (94%) and by the Salvation Army (93%), and 
slightly lower in Church Army hostels (90%) and in establishments run by 
commercial organisations (88%) . This is rather different from the position 
in October 1965, when Church Army hostels (94%) and establishments run by 
commercial organisations (94%) had higher occupancy rates than local authority 
hostels (89%) and Salvation Army hostels (87%)* 


We found that private commercial establishments (79%) and hostels run by other 
voluntary bodies (76%) continued to have rather lower rates of occupancy; the 
corresponding figures from the 1965 survey were 76% and 79% respectively. The 
explanation for these lower occupancy rates given in the report on the 1965 
survey would still seem to hold good: "it seems likely that this (lower 

occupancy rate) was because the accommodation was provided in a very large 
number of small establishments, and one or two vacant beds in each of them would 
amount to a relatively large proportion of unused beds" + . 


We did indeed find that in general occupancy rates tended to be much lower in 

the smaller sized establishments than in the larger ones. For instance, amongst 

all the establishments with less than 20 beds the overall occupancy rate was only 

77%, but in establishments with 200 or more beds the occupancy rate was as high 
as 94%. B 


In order to ensure that the variations in occupancy rates between different types 
of establishment represented real differences, and were not due to chance 
fluctuations in the numbers of people actually staying there on census night, we 
arranged for our interviewers, when they returned to a sample of the 
establishments in December for the interviewing of residents, to ask the warden 
or manager for information about the number of people staying there on the 
previous night. We found that the overall figures of people staying in the 
different types of establishments, and hence the occupancy rates, for December 
matched up very closely indeed with the corresponding figures for October; this 
suggests that, although the occupancy rates in individual establishments may 
change, the overall occupancy rates do remain fairly constant from night to night 
at least in the winter months. This apparent constancy in the occupancy 
rates is also confirmed by the proportion of empty beds found amongst 
our sample of beds on the survey night in December (see Section 8.3). 


figures for 1965 deduced from Tables 1 and 2 of Homeless Single Persons 
Homeless Single Persons page 13, paragraph 31. 
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In regional terms, there was not a great variation in overall occupancy rates 
from one region to another. The Northern region (90%) and the South East 
(89%) appeared to have the highest overall occupancy rates, and East Anglia 
(79%), Yorkshire and Humberside (80%) and Wales (80%) the lowest. However, 
these regional comparisons are perhaps somewhat misleading, for they conceal 
substantial variations in occupancy rates within regions. As an example of 
this it is worth noting that, although the overall occupancy rate for the South^ 
East was 89%, the occupancy rate in the Inner London boroughs was as high as 92%, 
compared with a figure of only 78% for the rest of the South East region. 

Instead of looking at overall occupancy rates, it might be more useful to 
examine the occupancy rates of individual establishments. We found that a 
quarter of all the establishments included in our survey were completely full on 
census night, and had no spare beds available. At the other extreme, we did not 
find anywhere that was completely empty on census night, and only 9% of all the 
establishments, most of them either small voluntary hostels or private 
commercial establishments, had occupancy rates of less than 50%. 

Besides asking wardens and managers about the number of people who had spent the 
night of Tuesday, 24 October 1972 at their establishments, our interviewers asked 
them how many of these people had also spent the previous night (the Monday) 
there, and how many had been living there continuously for at least four weeks 
(Questions 8 and 9) . In this way we hoped to be able to get some idea of the 
rate of turnover of residents in different establishments. 

In addition, we asked for details of the average number qf people staying there 
during the previous four weeks, and the number of different people who had spent 
at least one night at the establishment during the previous week (Questions 10 
and 11). However, we soon realised that some of our informants had had great 
difficulty in trying to give reliable answers to these two questions, or had 
accidentally given us answers which were inconsistent, and we therefore decided 
not to make use of the replies to these two questions in our analysis. 

From the information supplied to us, we found that 95% of the people counted in 
our survey had also spent the previous night at the same address; only 5% had 
spent the night somewhere else. In fact, in over two-thirds of all the 
establishments (68%) all the residents in the establishment on census night had 
stayed there on the previous night as well. When we looked at the longer time 
period, we found that over three-quarters of the people counted in our survey 
(78%) had been living in the same hostel or lodging house for at least four we 
only 22% had arrived within the past four weeks. Indeed, in more than a quarter 
of the establishments (27%) all the residents counted on census night had been 
living there continuously for at least four weeks. 
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These figures suggest that, although there may be some movement of people 
between different hostels and lodging houses, the great majority of people 
do remain in the same place for quite a length of time. This fact was 
also confirmed by our survey of residents, where we took the opportunity of 
asking people how long they had been living at their present address. 

There did not appear to be any link between the number of beds in an 
establishment and the rate of turnover. But there were quite large 
variations, as illustrated in Table 3.15, according to the type of ownership. 
Both local authority and Church Army hostels tended to have low rates of 
turnover; only 16% of the residents in local authority hostels, and 13% of 
those in Church Army hostels, had arrived at the hostels within the previous 
four weeks. In Salvation Army hostels, and in hostels run by other voluntary 
bodies, there were relatively high rates of turnover (27% and 26% respectively). 
The rates of turnover in private commercial establishments, and in 
establishments run by commercial organisations, were about average, at 22% and 
21 %. 


Table 3.15 Occupancy rates and rates of turnover of residents 



Occupancy 

rate 

Rate of turnover of residents 

Type of ownership 

per night 

in four weeks 

Local Authorities 

94% 

2% 

16% 

Salvation Army 

93% 

5% 

27% 

Church Army 

90% 

2% 

13% 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

76% 

6% 

26% 

Private commercial 

79% 

4% 

22% 

Commercial 

organisations 

88% 

7% 

21% 

Overall rates 

86% 

5% 

22% 


There were no great variations between different regions in the rates of 
turnover, except for Scotland, which appeared to have a very stable hostel 
population. We found that in Scotland only 11% of the residents counted in 
our census had been living at another address four weeks before; in every 
other region the proportion of new residents was at least 19%, and in the 
South East it was as high as 27%. 
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3.7 Pressures on accommodation 

In order to get a better idea of the pressures on accommodation at different 
times of the year, we tried to collect some information from each warden or 
manager about the frequency with which people had to be turned away because 
all available beds in the hostel or lodging house were already full. Since 
most wardens or managers do not keep any records of the numbers turned away, 
the information they supplied to us was necessarily very subjective. 

Some establishments had special difficulties in giving us the information. 

For instance, we sometimes found in large hostels and lodging houses that a 
number of people were responsible for booking-in arrangements, and no one 
person had an overall knowledge of the frequency with which people were turned 
away; in some establishments the warden or manager had only arrived recently, 
and so could not give us information for a full year; and in some specialised 
hostels the questions did not really apply, since people were accepted into 
residence only on the basis of a referral from some other hostel. Another 
difficulty in the very large establishments is that often a notice is displayed 
outside the building informing callers that there are no more beds available; 
in this situation it would be impossible for the manager or warden to know how 
many people had been turned away as a result of the notice. 

Of the establishments that were able to give us some information, over half said 
that they had had to turn people away at some time during the previous twelve 
months because all the available beds were full. Large establishments were more 
likely than small ones to have to turn people away; but there were contrasts 
between the different types of small establishment, with private commercial 
establishments being much more likely than hostels run by 'other voluntary bodies' 
to turn people away. This difference is probably due to the fact that many 
voluntary hostels were not prepared to face turning a person away, and if 
necessary were willing to provide make-shift sleeping facilities, rather than 
force a person to look elsewhere for accommodation. 

Amongst the establishments that did have to turn people away, many said that this 
turning away occurred all the year round, but others said that it occurred only 
at certain times in the year. The months which were mentioned most often were 
August, September, and October, but this may well be due to the fact that, with 
our survey being conducted at the end of October, these months were most recent 
in people's memories. Certainly we feel that the information about occupancy 
rates, given in Section 3.6, gives a better indication of the pressures on 
accommodation, even though it applies only to the month of October, than does the 
information obtained from this particular question. 
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3.8 Plans for the future 

One question in our survey dealt with plans for the future (Question 19). We 
asked our wardens and managers whether they had, or knew of, any plans for 
closing down their establishment in the near future, or for using the premises 
for some other purpose. If there were plans, we found out what they were and 
when the changes could be expected to take place. If there were none, we 
asked our informants whether there were any plans for increasing or decreasing 
the total number of beds available in their hostel or lodging house. 

We found that in two-thirds of the establishments there were unlikely to be any 
changes at all in the near future, but the other third were expecting changes 
to take place. There were 129 establishments which were expecting to close 
down in the near future, 82 establishments which were planning to increase the 
number of beds they provided, and 23 establishments which were planning a 
reduction. 

Table 3.16 shows that the 129 establishments which expected to close down in the 
near future were providing 5,284 beds at the time of our survey. However, in 
the case of 35 of these establishments, providing 2,218 beds, there were hopes 
that the building might be replaced, so that not all these beds would be 
permanently lost; most of the establishments in this group of 35 were voluntary 
or local authority hostels, rather than commercial establishments. 


Table 3.16 Establishments expecting to close down in the near future 


Reason for closure 

Estabs 

Beds 

Closing (for any reason) but may be replaced 

35 

2218 

Property to be demolished or compulsorily purchased 

50 

2126 

Conversion or change to other use 

13 

317 

Personal plans of owner or landlord 

13 

291 

Financial reasons for closure 

18 

332 

Total 

129 

5284 


If we do not count these 35 establishments, we are left with 94 establishments, 
providing 3066 beds, where our informant said that the establishment was 
likely to close down soon. In 50 of these cases, involving 2126 beds, we were 
told that the property was likely to be demolished or compulsorily purchased. 
The sort of factors which were likely to lead to these closures were similar to 
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those which had already caused the closure of other hostels and lodging houses, 
and these are discussed fully in Section 7.3. 

Table 3.16 also shows that 13 establishments were likely to be converted in the 
near future, for instance into expensive flats, or be put to some other use; 

13 others were likely to close because of the personal plans of the owner, as 
for instance in the case of a landlady who was too ill to carry on; and the 
remaining 18 establishments were likely to close down for financial reasons, in 
that their owners found it was no longer economic to run them as hostels or 
lodging houses. As one might expect, most of the establishments in these three 
groups were run commercially by private individuals. 

Table 3.16' suggested that about 3,066 beds were likely to be lost from the 94 
establishments where there were plans to close down, while a further 35 
establishments with 2,218 beds were likely to close down but might be replaced. 
Amongst the establishments which expected to remain open, 82 establishments 
hoped to increase the number of beds provided, perhaps by as much as 1,543 beds, 
whilst 23 establishments expected a reduction of some 171 beds; this suggests 
the possibility of a net gain of 1,372 beds in establishments which expected to 
remain open. Most of this expected increase was due to take place in hostels 
run by 'other voluntary bodies' and in private commercial establishments. 

To sum up all these possible changes, we show in Table 3.17 the gains and losses 
which wardens and managers told us they were expecting, divided up according to 
the three main types of ownership: local authority, voluntary, and commercial. 


Table 3.17 Expected gains and losses of beds in hostels and lodging houses 
included in the 1972 survey, according to the type of ownership 




Type of 

ownership 





Local 

Authority 

Voluntary 

Commercial 

Total 


Beds 

4916 


Beds 

14077 


Beds 


Beds 


All estabs included 
in 1972 survey 

(100%) 

(100%) 

12144 

(100%) 

31137 

(100%) 

Estabs expecting to 
close, but hoping to 
be replaced 

-487 

(-10%) 

-1482 

(-10%) 

-249 

(-2%) 

-2218 

(-7%) 

Other closures, not 
to be replaced 

-306 

(-6%) 

-1162 

(-8%) 

-1598 

(-13%) 

-3066 

(-10%) 

Changes within estabs 
remaining open 

+62 

(+1%) 

+753 

(+5%) 

+557 

(+4%) 

+1372 

(+4%) 
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Table 3.17 indicates that, if none of the closing establishments was replaced, 
there was likely to be a loss in the near future of 15% in local authority 
accommodation, 13% in the voluntary sector, and 11% in the commercial sector. 
However, if the first group of establishments shown in Table 3.17 are in fact 
replaced, the corresponding loss of beds might be reduced to 5%, 3%, and 9%. 

We did try to find out from our informants exactly when these changes were 
likely to take place, but we found that there was often great uncertainty about 
the actual timing of closures, since so much depended on factors outside the 
individual's control. What information we did manage to collect would seem to 

suggest that at least half of the planned closures will in fact already have 
taken place by the end of 1974. 

Inevitably the replies to this particular question on our survey can be taken 
only as an indication of what might have been happening since October 1972. No 
doubt some of the establishments which were expected to close down will in fact 
have remained open, whilst others which had hoped to stay open will unexpectedly 
have been forced to close. It is also worth pointing out that the information 
we have given here refers only to the stock of buildings included in our 1972 
survey; we have made no allowances for other new hostels and lodging houses 
which may have already opened up since October 1972, or which may open in the 
future. But the information presented here, taken alongside that given in 
Sections 2 and 7, does help to give some idea of the rate at which the provision 
of hostel and lodging house accommodation is likely to decline in the future. 


4 . 


FACILITIES PROVIDED IN HOSTELS AND 
LODGING HOUSES 


4.1 Types of sleeping accommodation 


One important measure of the quality of hostel and lodging house accommodation is 
the type of sleeping quarters provided. Table 4.1 shows how the 31,137 sleeping 
places included in the 1972 survey were distributed between different types of 
accommodation. Looking at the total distribution of sleeping places in the table, 
we see that a quarter of the sleeping places counted in our survey were m single 
rooms and another quarter in cubicles. (This distinction between a single room 
and a cubicle depends upon the extent of the surrounding walls; in a single room 
the walls had to go from floor to ceiling, whereas in a cubicle the walls end at a 
certain height and there is a gap between the ceiling and the top of the wall) . A 
further quarter of all sleeping places were provided in rooms for two to six 
people, most of these rooms in fact being for just two or three people. The 
remaining sleeping places were equally divided between dormitories for seven to 19 
people and dormitories with sleeping places for 20 or more people. 


Table 4.1 Distribution of sleeping places by type of accommodation 



Sleeping 

Sleeping 

Sleeping 




places 

for 

places 

for 

places for 

TOTAL 



men 


women 


either men 








or women 



Type of 








accommodation 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No % 

No 

% 

Single rooms 

7021 

26 

695 

27 

439 33 

8155 

26 

Cubicles 

8000 

29 

476 

18 

6 1 

8482 

27 

Rooms for 2-6 
people 

6953 

26 

657 

25 

867 65 

8477 

27 

Rooms for 7-12 
people 

1514 

6 

299 

11 

15 1 

1828 

6 

Rooms for 13-19 
people 

827 

3 

291 

11 

- 

1118 

4 

Rooms for 20-39 
people 

872 

3 

161 

6 

- 

1033 

3 

Rooms for 40-59 
people 

917 

3 

44 

2 

- 

961 

3 

Rooms for 60 or 
more people 

1083 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1083 

4 

TOTAL 

27187 

100 

2623 

100 

1327 100 

31137 

100 
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Table 4.1 also shows some differences in the provision of accommodation for men and 
for women. Similar proportions of the sleeping places for men and for women were 
provided in single rooms and in small dormitories for two to six people, but there 
was a greater proportion of sleeping places for men than for women provided in 
cubicles, and a smaller proportion provided in medium-sized dormitories. 

There were no sleeping places for women provided in dormitories for more than 60 
people, but 1083 of the sleeping places for men were in dormitories of this size. 
These 1083 sleeping places for men were located in 15 dormitories, 14 of which were 
in Salvation Army hostels; the largest of these dormitories contained 103 beds. 

The fifteenth dormitory, with 100 possible sleeping places, was in a church crypt 
which was used by a voluntary body to provide temporary sleeping quarters for 
homeless men; the sleeping accommodation in this crypt consisted simply of either 
wooden benches or just spaces on the floor, and no bedding was provided. 

The next largest dormitories for men were the 20 rooms with sleeping places for 40 
to 59 people (917 sleeping places in all) and the 33 rooms with sleeping places for 
20 to 39 people (872 sleeping places). Of these 53 dormitories, 34 were run by the 
Salvation Army, nine by private individuals on a commercial basis, six 'by other 
voluntary bodies', two by the Church Army, and one each by a local authority and a 
commercial organisation. 

In all, therefore, there were 2,872 sleeping places for men provided in dormitories 
for 20 or more people. We found that 2,148, or three-quarters of them, were 
provided by the Salvation Army, a figure which represents almost a third of the 
Salvation Army's total provision of beds in hostels and lodging houses. The only 
other type of ownership to have a significant proportion of its sleeping places in 
large dormitories was the group 'other voluntary bodies'; 10% of their sleeping 
places were in rooms for 20 or more people, mostly in crypts and shelters. 

There were very few large dormitories for women; the largest contained 44 beds, 
and was in a hostel run by a voluntary body. We did find six dormitories with 
sleeping places for 20 to 39 women; two of them were in a Salvation Army hostel, 
two in a Church Army hostel, and the other two were in an establishment run by a 
private individual on a commercial basis. 

So far we have mentioned only the largest dormitories. Some establishments, 
however, do not have any dormitory accommodation at all, and many establish- 
ments have only very small dormitories. We found that 82 establishments (12% 
of the total) had no dormitory accommodation at all, all beds being provided 
either in single rooms or in cubicles. Seventeen of the 32 local authority 
hostels, and eight of the 18 establishments run by commercial organisations, had 
no dormitory accommodation. At the other extreme, there were only two local 
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authority hostels and two establishments run by commercial organisations which 
had dormitories with beds for 10 or more people. 

The Salvation Army and Church Army hostels, on the other hand, often have quite 
large dormitories. Of the 61 Salvation Army hostels, 19 had at least one 
dormitory with 20 or more beds, and another 14 had a dormitory with 10 to 19 
beds; only nine of the Salvation Army hostels had no dormitory accommodation at 
all. Similarly amongst the 27 Church Army hostels, we found that three had a 
dormitory with 20 or more beds, and a further eight had a dormitory with 10 to 
19 beds; only three of the Church Army hostels had no dormitory accommodation 

at all. 

We found that hostels run by other voluntary bodies and establishments run 
commercially by private individuals usually have only small-sized dormitories. For 
instance, amongst the 236 hostels run by voluntary bodies which were included in 
our survey only 28 had no dormitory accommodation at all, whilst at the other 
extreme only 19 hostels had got a dormitory with at least 10 beds. Similarly with 
the 300 establishments run commercially by private individuals, only 17 had no 
dormitory accommodation at all, whilst at the other extreme only 15 had dormitories 

with 10 or more beds. 

Our survey also collected information from wardens and managers about the type of 
bedding provided in the different sleeping quarters... We were told that, out of 
the 27,187 sleeping places for men counted in the survey, 26,439 consisted of beds 
with mattresses, blankets and sheets, while another 298 were beds with mattresses 
and blankets but no sheets. Most of the remaining 450 sleeping places were m 
hostels or shelters run by voluntary bodies, and were described as being simply 
spaces on the floor, though in some cases mattresses or blankets were provided. 
There were also a few instances where we were told that the sleeping places 
consisted of camp beds, sofas or benches. 

Almost all of the 2,623 sleeping places for women appeared to consist of beds with 
mattresses, blankets and sheets; there were, however, 14 beds with mattresses and 
blankets but no sheets, and nine sleeping places with other arrangements. Of the 
1,327 sleeping places provided for use by either sex, 1,211 were beds complete with 
mattresses, blankets and sheets, five were beds with mattresses and blankets but 
no sheets, and the other 111 were sleeping places of some other sort. 

The information we have given here about bedding must be treated with a certain 
amount of caution. The information was collected from the warden or manager, 
rather than by direct inspection of the sleeping quarters; and in one or two 
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instances, when our interviewers subsequently looked round the premises, they 
found that the actual bedding provided for residents did not match up with the 
informant's statements during the interview. 

In any case, these basic figures do tend to conceal the wide variety of 
accommodation included in our survey. At one extreme, at least in terms of 
bedding, is the modern purpose-built hostel, such as the one run by the Church 
Army which our interviewer described as "wonderful accommodation - better than 
many hotels . Near the other extreme is the very simple type of accommodation, 
such as that provided in the crypt of a church which our informant described as 
follows : 

"There are at the present time six blankets - this is a number which 
fluctuates a good deal, as blankets have to be destroyed and new ones 
come in from various house to house collections. They take a 
blanket and go and lie down on the floor. When the blankets have 
run out, they just lie down." 

The absolute extreme can probably best be represented by a place in Scotland 

where our informant (a voluntary social worker) refused even to let our interviewer 

see the accommodation provided, because of the conditions there : 

"There are no mattresses, beds or sleeping places provided. As many 
people who come are allowed to spread newspapers and sleep on the 
floor. At times even passageways and staircase are in use." 

It will be appreciated that in these sorts of instances, where no beds or mattresses 

were provided, we had some difficulty in determining, for the purposes of our 

survey, exactly how much sleeping accommodation was available; but luckily the 

number of such instances was small. 

4.2 Meal arrangements 

Some of our questions to wardens and managers dealt with arrangements for providing 
meals in hostels and lodging houses, and with facilities for self-catering. We 
began by finding out whether each establishment had any arrangements for providing 
breakfast, lunch, or an evening meal for the people living there. Table 4.2 shows 
the distribution of answers to this question. 

As the table shows, 65% of the establishments included in our survey provided a 
set breakfast for the people resident there; because the establishments providing 
set meals tended in general to be the smaller-sized ones, only 53% of the beds we 
counted were in establishments where a set breakfast was provided. (By a "set 

meal" we mean a meal provided by the management at a set charge; in the great 

majority of the cases where set meals were provided, the cost of the meals was 

included in the flat rate charged for board and lodging, and it was not possible 

to pay for the meal separately.) In a few Salvation Army hostels outside London, 
and in some other voluntary and commercial establishments, residents were able to 
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Table 4 


.2 Whether the management provides meals for its residents 



Breakfast 

Lunch 

Evening 

Meal 


Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Provision of meals 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 

Set meal provided 

65 

53 

42 

32 

61 


38 

Canteen service 

4 

20 

7 

34 

7 


35 

Other arrangements 

9 

8 

12 

7 

6 


5 

No provision 

22 

19 

39 

27 

26 


22 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

Base 

674 

31,137 

674 

31,137 

674 

31 

,137 


pay separately for breakfast. In these Salvation Army hostels the standard daily 
charge for breakfast at the time of our survey in October 1972 was between 10p and 
15p, whilst in the other establishments the charge was more likely to be between 

20p and 25p.* 

»e found that 4% of tha establishments included in the survey offered a canteen 
service for breakfast, where people could pay for each item of food bought. Sot 
surprisingly, in view of the economic factors involved in running an efficient 
canteen service, it tended to be the larger establishments, particularly those run 
by commercial organisations, which offered a canteen service; Table 4.2 shows 
that a fifth of all the beds were in establishments providing a canteen service 
for breakfast. A further 9% of establishments, most of them run by voluntary 
bodies, had other arrangements for providing breakfast; for instance, some 
these establishments provided a free breakfast, often of a very simple nature, 
whilst others provided the basic ingredients for breakfast, but expected the 
residents themselves to prepare the meal. 

The remaining group of establishments (22%) did not provide any breakfast for 
their residents. This is not to say that residents in these establishments could 
not gee any breakfast on the premises, since most of these establishments did in 
fact have self-catering facilities, enabling the residents to cook their own meal; 
this point is discussed later in this section. 

* It must be emphasized that the figures quoted in this and the next section relate 
to charges in October 1972. These figures may not give much indication of current 
charges, because of the effects of inflation in the last few years. 
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We can see from Table 4.2 that the pattern of provision for lunch differed 
somewhat from that for breakfast, with only 42% of the establishments, contain- 
ing a third of all beds, providing a set lunch (we have also included in this 
figure for set lunches those few instances where the management said they 
provided a packed lunch for any residents who were out during the day) . At the 
other extreme 39% of establishments, containing a quarter of all the beds, did 
not provide any lunches for their residents. The set prices for lunch quoted 
to us in October 1972 ranged from 12p to 42p, with 20p the price most frequently 
quoted; and there did not seem to be any tendency, as there was with breakfast, 
for the larger establishments, particularly those run by the Salvation Army, to 
charge less for lunch than the smaller establishments. 

In the case of the evening meal, 61% of establishments provided a set meal, 
whilst a quarter made no provision. The range in quoted prices for an evening 
meal was similar to that for lunches, lOp to 43p, with 25p being the price most 
frequently mentioned. There were, however, great contrasts between different 
types of establishment; commercial establishments usually mentioned charges of 
about 35p for an evening meal, whereas the Salvation Army hostels often charged 
as little as 15p and the other voluntary bodies rarely charged more than 20p. 

One interesting aspect of meal charges which we have not mentioned so far is the 
fact that very few hostels and lodging houses in London provide set meals for which 
the resident can make a separate payment. Practically all of the set charges 
mentioned so far have related to hostels and lodging houses outside London; we 
found that, where set meals were provided in London establishments, there was 
nearly always an inclusive charge for meals and accommodation. 

Although we have been able to give this information about the cost of some 
individual meals, we did not collect any information about the quantity or quality 
of the food provided. 

When we look at the provision of all three meals together, as shown in Table 4.3, 
we find that 60% of establishments were able to provide their residents with three 
meals a day, in the form of either set meals or canteen facilities. Almost all 
of the Salvation Army and Church Army hostels provided their residents with three 
meals a day; so too did three-quarters of the other voluntary hostels, and the 
same proportion of the establishments run by commercial organisations, though in 
this latter case the commercial organisations tended to provide canteen facilities 
rather than a set meal. 

Only about half of the local authority hostels provided three meals a day; here 
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again, many establishments did not provide a set meal, but allowed people to buy 
individual items in a canteen. A large proportion of local authority hostels 
(41%) did not provide any set meals or canteen facilities for their residents; half 
of these establishments were in Scotland. In fact, all the old local authority 
lodging houses in Scotland were equipped with special large hot plates or ranges, 
on which residents could do their own cooking; this is a peculiar feature of the 
local authority lodging houses in Scotland, which is not found on a large scale 
in other parts of the country. 


Table 4.3 Whether the management provides meals for its residents, by type of 
ownership 



Management provides a set 
canteen facilities for : 

meal or 


Type of ownership 

Three meals 
each day 

Some meals 
each day 

No meals 

Total 





Local Authorities 

47% 

12% 

41% 

100% 

Salvation Army 

96% 

2% 

2% 

100% 

Church Army 

96% 

4% 

- 

100% 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

76% 

16% 

8% 

100% 

Private commercial 

36% 

29% 

35% 

100% 

Commercial 

organisations 

72% 

17% 

11% 

100% 

All establishments 

60% 

19% 

21% 

100% 


In the case of private commercial establishments, we found that about a third 
provided three meals a day; quite a few others, though, did provide one or two 
main meals a day, usually breakfast and supper. In about a third of the private 
commercial establishments, no meals at all were provided. 

Although a fifth of all establishments included in our survey did not provide any 
main meals for their residents, most of these places did provide self-catering 
facilities, which enabled residents to cook their own food. These facilities 
sometimes consisted simply of a gas ring, whilst in other cases a gas or electric 
cooker was provided. Usually these facilities were situated in a communal kitchen 
used by all the residents, but in some instances they were available only for 
people living on a certain floor of the building or in particular rooms. In nearly 
all cases where there were cooking facilities available, people were at liberty to 
cook whatever meals they wanted. 
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Only 16 establishments had no arrangements at all either for providing meals or 
for self-catering; 13 of these were commercial establishments run by private 
individuals. Three of the 16 were large establishments with over 100 beds; but 
in two of these places the management had made an arrangement with a cafe next 
door to provide meals for the residents, while in the third case, involving an 
old building which the Salvation Army had only recently taken over from a local 
council, a new kitchen was already being planned. 

Two other cases amongst these 16 provide interesting insights into the problems of 
running hostels and lodging houses. In one shelter, housed in the crypt of a 
church, we were told that "there is a smoky old stove in the crypt, but we don't 
encourage any cooking there because of mice and rats". In another instance, the 
manager of a small commercial lodging house told us that they "used to do break- 
fast, but the authorities said the toilet was too near the kitchen and food 
facilities"; the only provision now was a gas ring in the bathroom, enabling 
residents to make cups of tea. 

We found that almost half of the establishments included in the survey had arrang- 
ements for providing other meals or snacks, in addition to the set meals already 
mentioned; for instance, quite a lot of establishments gave their residents cups of 
tea or coffee at different times of the day, or provided the necessary facilities 
for residents to make their own, while some of the larger establishments provided 
vending machines or snack bar facilities, where people could buy whatever they 
wanted. We also found that some establishments provided a light supper as a 
supplement to an earlier evening meal. 


4.3 Charges for accommodation 

We attempted to discover the charges made by each hostel or lodging house for the 
accommodation they provided. In 62% of the establishments we found that the same 
rate was charged within the establishment for all residents living there. In a 
further 3% of establishments, consisting mainly of crypts and shelters, no charge 
was made at all; some of these places were receiving grants from the Supplementary 
Benefits Commission under Schedule 4 of the 1966 Ministry of Social Security Act, 
whilst others appeared to be financed by trusts or local authorities, or through 
their own fund-raising efforts. In the remaining 35% of establishments there 
were variations in the prices charged, usually dependent on the type of room 
booked, but sometimes dependent on the type of person living there; for instance, 
amongst those being charged lower rates in some cases were the unemployed, those 
with low earnings, old-age pensioners, and people on social security. Since our 
analysis would become extremely complicated if we were to take account of every 
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single variation in charge, (one establishment, for example, had five different 
rates), we have considered only that rate which applies to the largest number of 
beds or people in each establishment. 

We asked our informants for information about the daily and weekly charges, where 
applicable, for four different services: bed only, bed and breakfast, bed, break- 
fast and evening meal, and full board and lodging. We found in practice that 
there was very little overlap between the different types of service; in other 
words, very few establishments quoted charges for more than one service though 
many did quote both daily and weekly rates for the same service. In view of 
this, it would be inappropriate to compare, say, the distribution of charges for 
bed only with that for bed and breakfast, since the figures may refer to very 
different types of establishment. 

Only a fifth of the establishments included in our survey quoted any daily 
charges for bed only, and a quarter quoted weekly rates. Very few voluntary 
hostels quoted charges just for a bed, but over two-thirds of the local authority 
hostels and establishments run by commercial organisations, and nearly half of the 
private commercial establishments, did so. For October 1972 daily rates of between 
25p and 49p were mentioned by about half of those establishments which did give any 
daily charges at all for bed only; most of the rest quoted rates between 50p and 
74p, and only a few establishments quoted prices outside these ranges. For weekly 
charges, the price range most frequently given was £2 to £2.99, followed by £3 to 
£3.99 and £1 to £1.99. A few establishments quoted rates in excess of £4 a week 
for a bed only, but these were mainly commercial establishments. 

About a quarter of the establishments offered daily rates for bed and breakfast, 
and rather fewer offered weekly rates. We found that over half of the Salvation 
Army hostels quoted daily rates for bed and breakfast, nearly half of these being 
less than 50p a night for October 1972, and nearly all less than 75p. About a 
third of the Church Army hostels quoted rates, but their rates tended to be quite 
a bit higher, all of them being at least 50p. A quarter of the commercial 
establishments mentioned charges for bed and breakfast, most of these being at 
least £1 but less than £1.50. Very few other voluntary or local authority hostels 
quoted charges for bed and breakfast. There were similar variations in the weekly 
rates charged by different types of establishment; the average weekly charge for 
bed and breakfast in October 1972 was slightly over £5. 

We found that only about a fifth of the establishments offered any weekly charges 
for bed, breakfast and evening meal, and even fewer offered daily rates. Most 

establishments which did quote rates mentioned sums ranging between £5 and £8 a 
week. 
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In the case of full board and lodging, we found again that only about a fifth of 
the establishments mentioned any daily rates; most of these were in the range 75p 
to £1.50, with an average of about £1 a day. However, nearly half of all the 
establishments did quote charges on a weekly basis, so it is perhaps worth looking 
at these charges in more detail. 

In Table 4.4 we show, for those establishments providing full board and lodging, 
the distribution of weekly charges according to the type of ownership. We have 


Table 4.4 Weekly charges for full board and lodging (October 1972) 



Proportion of beds for which weekly rate 

Proportion of 


for full board and lodging 

is : 


total beds and 







estabs 

to which 







these figures 


Less 





refer 


Type of ownership 

than £5 

£5-£5. 99 

£6-£6 . 99 

£7+ 

Total 

Beds 

Estabs 








Salvation Army 

26% 

44% 

17% 

13% 

100% 

36% 

69% 

Church Army 

- 

60% 

33% 

7% 

100% 

77% 

85% 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

18% 

23% 

34% 

25% 

100% 

50% 

71% 

Private 

commercial 

1% 

31% 

42% 

26% 

100% 

24% 

30% 

Total 

14% 

38% 

29% 

19% 

100% 

27% 

49% 


not included in this table any information about local authority hostels, since 
very few of them quoted a weekly rate for full board and lodging; similarly none 
of the hostels run by commercial organisations quoted weekly rates. The columns 
on the right hand side of the table give an indication of the proportion of total 
beds and total establishments to which these charges refer; thus the charges 
shown in the table refer to only about a third of the Salvation Army's total 
provision of beds, but to three-quarters of the Church Army's provision. 

Table 4.4 suggests that weekly charges for full board and lodging are slightly 
higher in Church Army than in Salvation Army hostels; a quarter of the Salvation 
Army beds included in this table had weekly rates of less than £5, whereas none of 
the Church Army hostels appeared to have rates as low as this. In both Salvation 
Army and Church Army hostels, however, the most likely weekly charge in October 
1972 was between £5 and £6. The weekly rates charged for full board and lodging 
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in hostels run by other voluntary bodies appeared to be very similar to those 
charged by private commercial establishments; in both, the weekly rate most often 
mentioned was between £6 and £7, which is somewhat higher than in Salvation Army 
and Church Army hostels. 

Table 4.4 shows a quarter of the beds in other voluntary hostels and in private 
commercial establishments as receiving a charge of at least £7 for full board and 
lodging in October 1972; in fact very few of these were charged more than £8. At 
the other extreme, 18% of the beds in other voluntary hostels, where a charge for 
full board and lodging was quoted, had charges of less than £5, but nearly all of 
these were beds in crypts and shelters where there was no charge at all. 

4.4 Medical facilities 

Our questionnaire to wardens and managers contained a few questions dealing with 
the medical facilities provided for residents in hostels and lodging houses. We 
began by checking whether there was any sort of sick-bay in the establishment 
(Question 29). We found that in general there was very litt-le provision of this 
nature; only 44 establishments (7% of the total) had any kind of sick-bay, most 
of these being in hostels run by "other voluntary bodies". 

The great majority of these sick-bays contained just one bed. We also found 
that only 17 of the sick-bays were used solely as sick-bays, 21 were" sometimes 
used as bedrooms, and the remaining six were sometimes used for other purposes, 
such as for storage or as a doctor's consulting room. 

One might have expected that most of these sick-bays would be in the very large 
establishments; but in fact, of the 75 establishments with 100 or more beds 
included in the survey, only six appeared to have any sort of sick-bay facilities 
Five of these sick-bays were in local authority hostels, mainly in Scotland, and 
the sixth was in a commercial hostel; none of the very large voluntary hostels 
provided a sick-bay. 

Of course in some instances there is very little need for a sick-bay. This is 
especially so in some of the smaller hostels and private lodging houses, where 
the accommodation is provided in single rooms or small dormitories. But where 
much of the accommodation is provided- in very large dormitories, as often happens 
in some of the older Salvation Army hostels, there would seem to be a strong case 
for setting aside one room for use solely as a sick— bay. 
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We next asked wardens and managers whether they sometimes had to call a doctor to 
visit a sick resident. Eighty-five per cent said they did. Naturally, in view 
of their size, the larger establishments were much more likely than the smaller 
ones to have to call a doctor. Several people made additional comments in reply 
to this question, besides answering simply yes or no; these usually consisted of 
explanations of the difficulties they faced in trying to get GPs to come to visit 
their establishments. For instance, the owner of a small commercial lodging 
house expressed these feelings, which were shared by several wardens and managers: 

"They (the residents) have their own doctors mostly - there is 
a doctor who lives very near - some of them had been to him to 
go on his panel, but he refused to take them on - that's what 
you get, he didn't want to know." 

Following our question about visits by doctors specifically to see sick residents, 
we asked wardens and managers whether they received any (other) visits from the 
local doctor (Question 31). Only 13% said they received visits; this 13% was 
equally divided between the cases where the visit was made in the course of the 
doctor's GP duties, and those where the visit was made by special arrangement 
with the hostel or lodging house. In general, a voluntary or local authority 
hostel was twice as likely as a commercial establishment to receive a visit for 
either of these reasons. 

In answer to a further question, 36% of wardens and managers said that they did 
sometimes receive visits from the medical officer of health (MOH) or from some 
other kind of doctor.* There was quite a variation in visiting, according to 
the type of hostel; as many as two-thirds of the local authority hostels said 
that they - received visits from the MOH or some other kind of doctor, but less 
than a third of the "other voluntary" hostels received such visits. The types 
of doctor mentioned can be classified into four main groups, though some 
informants mentioned more than one type of doctor. We found that 14% of hostels 
and lodging houses appeared to receive visits from the MOH or his assistant; 6% 
mentioned visits from mental health officers, or from a psychiatrist or a doctor 
from the local mental hospital; 8% mentioned other kinds of medical personnel, 
such as an ordinary doctor or a chest specialist; and 14% mentioned some other 
kind of health officer from the local authority, such as public health or sanitary 
inspectors, most of whom appeared to be visiting the establishments in connection 
with their duties towards Common Lodging Houses under the 1936 Public Health Act 
(see Section 6.2). 


* Following the reorganisation of the National Health Service in 1974, the title 
of Medical Officer of Health no longer exists. Responsibility for the medical 
needs of people living in hostels and lodging houses now rests with the local 
Family Practitioner Committee in respect of primary health care and with the 
Area Health Authority for care outside that provided by family practitioners. 
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Again there were several instances where hostels and lodging houses did not appear 
to be getting the attention from the medical services which they might reasonably 
expect. For instance, the secretary of one small voluntary shelter m East 
Anglia told us that she had "attempted to get help from the local mental health 
hospitals, but they don't come". And the owner of a small voluntary hostel in 
the north-west, which appeared to be doing an excellent job in providing accomm- 
odation mainly for battered wives, said that she had 

"great difficulty to get .doctors to come here - the local Health . _ 

Authority just don't want to know about us at all - the local clinic 
will not help, even when help is needed." 

On the more positive side, we were encouraged to note a few cases where local 
medical officers of health were in the habit of showing junior doctors and nurses 
around hostels and lodging houses as part of their training. This seems an 
excellent arrangement, which should be encouraged, as it enables young doctors and 
nurses to become aware, at an early stage, of the rather special medical needs of 
some of the people living in hostels and lodging houses. 

Just to make sure that we had covered all possibilities open to hostels or lodging 
houses for receiving medical advice, we asked our informants whether they had any 
other ways of obtaining outside medical advice (Question 32). Forty-three per 
cent said that they did. Amongst this 43% were 8% who simply mentioned some 
emergency action they would take, such as phoning the casualty department at 
the hospital or dialling '999'. Of the other types of outside medical advice 
mentioned, 20% suggested they had access to some general medical advice, perhaps 
from a GP or from a friend who was a nurse; 7% said the residents had their own 
doctor; 10% said they could call on psychiatric advice if needed; and 5% 
mentioned some other source of advice, such as a local pharmacist or public 
health officer. Again, the local authority and voluntary hostels seemed to be 
in a better position than the commercial establishments when it came to seeking 
outside medical advice; but of course this may be due to the fact that their 
need for outside medical advice was that much greater, in view of the kind of 
people for whom they provided accommodation. 

Taking account of the replies to the various different medical questions which 
we asked, we find that 8% of all establishments do not appear to have any access 
at all to any sort of medical advice. Most of these are private commercial 
establishments with just a few beds. Four of them, however, were large 
establishments, each with over 100 beds; three of these were Salvation Army 
hostels, and the fourth a commercial hostel. In the case of the commercial 
hostel, our informant told'us : 
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"We are no longer able to make use of the medical centre at the top 
of the road because of the drug addicts who were resident here when 
the new owner took over - the drug addicts became violent and 
assaulted the doctor - the hostel was therefore banned from using the 
clinic." 


And the warden of one of the three Salvation Army hostels without any access to 
medical advice set out clearly the difficulties he faced in trying to get the 
necessary medical attention for his residents : 


"Some of my people pay full stamps, but they can't get on a doctor's 
list - when they know they live at a hostel, doctors won't come. 
Ambulances won't come without a doctor, so where are you? Ambulances 
come if they're out on the streets, so we have had to put men on the 
path outside, and then call an ambulance. It's disgusting. Mind you, 
the hospitals have been marvellous." 

This particular warden had a helpful suggestion to make as to how the situation 
could be improved in his particular city: 


"More help could be given by the local authority - they could provide 
more attention. I would like to see the day - this city is big 
enough - big enough for a full-time visit from a doctor, half a day 
at one hostel and half a day at another, then all the hostels could 
be covered." 

Wardens of other Salvation Army hostels also commented on the lack of medical 
advice, particularly in the field of mental health. The warden of one Salvation 
Army hostel, for instance, told us that although a high proportion of his 
residents suffered from some mental disturbance "in three years I have never had 
a visit from a mental health officer"; and another Salvation Army warden commented 
that he would like to see "more medical supervision - psychiatrists coming in to 
see these men". Certainly, judging from the replies of many wardens and managers, 
there seems to be a great need for clinic facilities to be provided in some of the 
larger hostels and lodging houses. 


So far in this section we have tended to concentrate our attention on those 
establishments which were experiencing difficulties in getting adequate medical 
support. But we found that quite a few of the more specialised hostels dealing 
with specific groups, such as ex-mental hospital patients, alcoholics, or drug- 
addicts, did seem to be getting good support from their local medical services. 
Indeed, some commented on the excellent relationships they had established with 
local hospitals, Social Services Departments, and individual social workers. 

In contrast, it is most often those hostels not catering for specific groups 
which appear to have the greatest difficulty in obtaining medical support. 
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The information we have collected in our survey indicates that, while residents 
in some hostels and lodging houses are receiving adequate medical attention, those 
in other establishments are at present failing to receive the medical care they 
need. This latter fact has been highlighted in a report by CHAR*, which offers 
recommendations as to possible improvements in the provision of medical care for 
the homeless. 

Our survey of residents of hostels and lodging houses provides additional 
information about the physical and mental health of the residents themselves, and 
about their contacts with the medical services. 

The findings from our census of establishments lead us to conclusions exactly 
similar to those reached by Tidmarsh and others in their study of Camberwell 
Reception Centre 1 ". We feel it is essential that steps be taken to ensure that 
the general practitioner service is available to all users of hostels and 
lodging houses; in addition.it is important that the larger hostels and 
lodging houses should have both clinic and sick-bay facilities. 


4.5 Recreation facilities 

Included in our questionnaire were a few questions about recreational facilities 
(Questions 33, 34, and 35). We began by finding out whether any rooms were set 
aside as sitting rooms or recreation rooms. We found that 85% of establishments 
provided a room of this sort; in fact several informants, particularly m the 
larger establishments, mentioned more than one type of room. This leaves 15% of 
establishments, containing 10% of all beds, which did not have any sort of sitting 
room or recreation room. In terms of type of ownership, it was the private 
commercial establishments which were least likely to have such rooms. 

The type of room most frequently mentioned was a television room, mentioned by 
almost half of the establishments (47%); counted in this figure were all communal 
rooms containing a television, even if they were sometimes used for other purposes 
as well, for example as a games room. There were a few instances where a TV was 
available only for the use of certain residents, depending on the type of 
accommodation occupied; in some other instances residents had to provide their 
own TV if they wanted one, or contribute towards a communal TV. 

* The Provision of Medical Care for the Homeless and Rootless, Anne Davies (the 
Campaign for the Homeless and Rootless), 1974. 

+ Camberwell Reception Centre - Summary of Research Findings and Recommendations, 

D Tidmarsh, S Wood and J Wing, 1972, page 
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Only 14% of establishments did not have any television set at all; we found that 
these establishments tended to be very small in size, containing only 5% of the 
total beds. All the large establishments with over 100 beds appeared to have a 
TV, except for one local authority lodging house in Scotland where our interviewer 
was told by the superintendent that "we had one until some people wouldn't pay 2p 
once a month, so I sent it back - I am now trying to get the Corporation to supply 
one free of charge"; this does not seem an unreasonable request. All other 
local authority hostels provided a TV for their residents, as also did all 
Salvation Army hostels, and all but one of the establishments run by commercial 
organisations. Nearly all the hostels run by 'other voluntary bodies' also 
provided a TV, but a quarter of the private commercial establishments did not have 
any TV. 

Amongst the other types of sitting and recreation rooms mentioned, 38% of 
establishments appeared to have a common room or lounge which was used 
specifically as a sitting room, but without a TV; 21% had some other room, 
such as a kitchen or dining room, which was often used for sitting in; 14% 
had a games or recreation room, such as for billiards or table tennis; 9% 
had a quiet room, reading room, or study; and 3% , mostly very large 
establishments, had a canteen or bar which residents could use. 

Forty per cent of establishments provided additional recreational activities. 
Amongst those most frequently mentioned were different varieties of small 
indoor games, such as cards, dominoes, chess and draughts, mentioned by 21% 
of all establishments, indoor games requiring equipment, such as darts, 
billiards or table tennis (20%) and various forms of musical entertainment, 
such as radios, ’record players, or tape recorders (15%). A small number of 
establishments mentioned the provision of books or newspapers (6%), indoor 
facilities, classes, or lectures for hobbies or arts and crafts (5%), outdoor 
facilities, for either gardening or sport (5%), social events, such as dances 
or concerts (3%), and special outings, such as day trips, holidays, or visits 
to museums (3%) . These various recreational activities were most likely to be 
provided in hostels run by 'other voluntary bodies', and least likely to be 
provided in private commercial establishments. 

It is worth noting, however, that in some specialised voluntary hostels a 
conscious decision was made by the management not to provide any recreational 
activities. To give just one example, the warden of a very small Salvation 
Army hostel, which specialised in the therapeutic treatment of alcoholics, told 
us that he did not provide any recreational activities for his residents 
"because it's part of the programme for people to create their own leisure". 
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After asking these questions about recreational facilities , our interviewers tried 
to find out about the provision of private lockers, cupboards, and wardrobes where 
residents could keep their own personal belongings (Question 36). Unfortunately, 
the range of answers given to this question was so diverse and incomplete that we 
felt it would not be meaningful to code the answers. Even in those cases where a 
locker, cupboard or wardrobe was provided, it was often not al all clear where it 
was situated, whether a key was provided, and whether each resident had the sole 
use of a locker, or whether it was shared with someone else. 

4.6 Administrative arrangements 

We asked each warden and manager various questions about the arrangements for 
people staying at their establishment. Seven per cent of establishments, 
nearly all of them run by 'other voluntary bodies', operated some system of time 
limits for the length of time a person could stay (Question 37) . 

These establishments tended to be of two sorts. In some of the more specialist 
hostels, which were making a serious attempt at rehabilitation, it was usually 
hoped that, once residents had got a job and appeared to be settling down, they 
would move on to a second-stage house or into private lodgings , where they would 
be able to manage by themselves with less supportive care. Usually in these 
cases a person was allowed to stay at a hostel several months, and in some cases 
as long as two years, before moving on; in some of the hostels caring for ex 
offenders, which were sponsored by the Home Office, -there appeared to be a 
specific time limit of one year to a person s length of stay. 

The second type of establishment operating some form of time limit was a crypt 
or shelter, which provided only very simple accommodation. In some of these 
places there was such a heavy demand for accommodation that residents were only 
allowed to stay three nights in every five, "three in - two out". Several of 
the wardens in these establishments, only too well aware that they were providing 
no more than a roof over people’s heads, commented on the serious lack of suitable 
accommodation where proper rehabilitation could be attempted. 

We also enquired whether residents were allowed to stay in the building throughout 
the day or whether some or all of them had to go out for part of the day (Question 
38) . In 80% of establishments (containing 72% of all beds) everyone was allowed to 
stay inside, in 14% (25% of beds) only some were allowed to stay inside, and in the 
remaining 6% of cases (3% of beds) everyone had to go outside for part of the day. 
The Salvation Army hostels were least likely to allow everyone to stay inside during 
the day, less than half of them allowing all their residents to stay inside if they 
wanted . 
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In those cases where some people were allowed to stay inside whilst others had to 
go out, the types of people most frequently mentioned as being allowed to stay 
inside were old-age pensioners, the sick, and the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. Other special groups occasionally permitted to stay in a hostel during 
the day, when everyone else had to be out, were shift workers, the unemployed or 
unemployable, and permanent residents in those establishments which catered for 
both long-stay and one-night visitors. 

We have already indicated that 20% of establishments required some or all of their 
residents to go outside for part of the day. Half of these establishments, mostly 
Salvation Army and private commercial establishments, said that this was 
done so that the rooms could be cleaned out. Just under half said that it was 
done so as to encourage people either to go to work or to look for work. 

A small number said it was due to the fact that they catered only for one-night 
visitors, while a few others said that shortage of staff prevented them from 
looking after residents during the day. Finally, in two cases the Common 
Lodging House Act was specifically quoted as being the cause for residents having 
to be out for part of the day (see Section 6.2), and in some other establishments 
it was stated that residents were encouraged to go outside for the sake of their 
health - "If we didn't put them in the fresh air, they wouldn't get any". 

In answer to our question about booking-in arrangements , we found that four-fifths 
of the establishments included in our survey (containing half of the beds) had no 
set times at all for booking-in residents (Question 39) . A tenth of the establish- 
ments (containing a tenth of the beds) required all their residents to book in 
each night; included amongst these were half of the Salvation Army hostels, and a 
third of the local authority hostels. In a further tenth of establishments 
(containing two-fifths of the beds) new residents had to book in, but people who had 
been resident on the previous night did not have to do so. 

We also enquired whether there was any particular time in the evening by which 
people must be in the building, or whether they could come in at any time (Question 
40) . In about half of all establishments people could come in at any time they 
liked; in many of these establishments residents had their own keys enabling 
them to get into the building even though it was locked up for the night. The 
majority of commercial establishments allowed residents to come in whenever they 
wanted, but only a tenth of the Salvation Army hostels, and a fifth of the Church 
Army hostels, did so. In fact, in about two- thirds of the Salvation Army and 
Church Army hostels residents had to be inside the hostel at least by 11.30 p.m., 
if not earlier, and only a quarter of the hostels run by these organisations 
allowed residents to stay out until midnight. In contrast, in over three-quarters 
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of the commercial establishments, and in half of the local authority and 'other 
voluntary' hostels, residents could stay out a least until midnight if they 
wanted . 

A few crypts and shelters, rather than setting any time limit by which people had 
to be inside the building, actually set a time limit before which people could not 
come in. Usually these places did not open their doors until about 10 p.m. , but 
then went on accepting new arrivals throughout the night or until they were full 
up . 


We also found out, for each hostel and lodging house, whether a person needed an 
introduction to come and stay (Question 41). Only a quarter of all establishments, 
containing 9% of all beds, required any sort of introduction. The great majority 
of the places requiring an introduction were small voluntary hostels, often 
providing specialist support for their residents. Several sources for 
introductions were mentioned, some establishments mentioning more than one 
source. A sixth of all establishments specifically mentioned probation 
officers or other after-care workers; a tenth mentioned Local Authority 
Social Services Departments; 8% mentioned medical services, such as hospitals 
or medical social workers; and 8% mentioned one or more of the many voluntary 
bodies or agencies. A small percentage (5%) said that referrals usually took 
place from another hostel run by the same parent body, 3% mentioned the 'Social 
Security' as a source of introductions, and 2% said they sometimes had referrals 
directly from the police. A few said that introductions took place through 
residents or ex-residents, or through friends. 


Our final question to wardens and managers asked whether they would be willing to 
let us pass the name and address of their establishment to the National Association 
of Voluntary Hostels (NAVH) for use in their national register of hostels and 
lodging houses. The main activity of NAVH is their Consultancy Placement Service 
which acts as a central clearing house for hostel applications, enabling social 
workers who require accommodation for their clients to be put in touch with 
appropriate hostels which can provide a suitable environment and the right kind of 
supportive care for the particular needs of the individual. Three-quarters of the 
establishments included in the survey agreed to let us pass their names and 
addresses over to NAVH, and these were passed over in February 1973. 
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5 WASHING AND TOILET FACILITIES 


5.1 Establishments lacking washing and toilet facilities 

During the interviews with the wardens and managers we collected from them 
detailed information about the washing and toilet facilities provided for 
residents in each establishment. We were particularly interested in three 
basic amenities: wash-basins with running hot water, inside flush toilets 

(although we did also ask about outside flush toilets), and baths or showers 
with hot water (Questions 24 to 27). 

We found that 102 establishments, or 15% of all the establishments included 
in the survey, completely lacked one or more of these three basic amenities. 
There were only 2,058 beds (or 7% of the total beds) in these 102 establish- 
ments, which indicates, as one might expect, that it is the smaller-sized 
establishments which tend to lack completely some of the basic amenities. 
Table 5.1 shows what amenities were lacking in these 102 establishments. 


Table 5.1 Establishments lacking wash-basins with running hot water, 
inside flush toilets, or baths/showers with hot water 


Whether establishment has the basic amenities 

No . of 
estabs. 

No. of 
beds 

None of the three amenities 

11 

165 

No inside flush toilet or bath/shower 

10 

188 

No wash-basin or bath/shower 

13 

205 

No wash-basin or inside flush toilet 

1 

11 

No bath/shower 

36 

718 

No inside flush toilet 

24 

546 

No wash-basin 

7 

225 

Has all three basic amenities 

572 

29079 

Total 

674 

31137 
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Of the 102 establishments lacking one or more of the three amenities, 72 were 
run by private individuals on a commercial basis, and a further 26 were run 
by "other voluntary bodies". This leaves only four establishments; two of 
these were small local authority hostels (one without a wash-basin and inside 
flush toilet, and the other without a hath or shower), one was a large Salvation 
Army hostel without a bath or shower, and the fourth was a small establishment 
run by a commercial organisation, and lacking a wash-basin with running hot 
water. 

We can deduce from Table 5.1 that there were 70 establishments lacking a bath or 
shower with hot water, 46 lacking an inside flush toilet, and 32 lacking a wash- 
basin with running hot water. Table 5.1 also shows that there were in fact 11 
establishments which lacked all three amenities. Four of these 11 establishments 
were situated in the West Midlands, four in the North West, one in London, one in 
Yorkshire, and one in Wales. Ten of these establishments were run by private 
individuals on a commercial basis, and the eleventh by a voluntary body. 

So far we have only mentioned those 102 establishments which completely lacked one 
or more of the three basic amenities. Clearly it is. not sufficient for an 
establishment just to have these three basic amenities; it must also have a large 
enough number of each of them to provide for the maximum number of people who might 
stay there. Our interviewers asked the wardens and managers how many amenities 
were available in their establishments, excluding those amenities used solely by 
members of the staff. Using this information we are able to calculate, for each 
establishment, the number of beds per amenity. We did also collect more detailed 
information about any restrictions there might be on the use of amenities; for 
instance, we found in some establishments that the amenities on a particular floor 
of the building were only available for use by the people sleeping on that floor, 
whilst in some establishments catering for both sexes the amenities were divided 
between the sexes. But for simplicity of analysis we have not taken into account 
any of these restrictions. 

In deciding what constituted adequate amenities for a hostel or lodging house, we 
have adopted the advice set out in a guide "Interim Lodging House Standards", since 
this appears to b'e the only document in existence which contains recommendations 
about standards in hostels and lodging houses*. This guide was originally prepared 

*Since this Section was written, the DOE have issued, as Appendix F to circular 170/74, 
two new hostel standards, an 'upper' and a 'lower'. The lower standard (1 wash-basin 
per 5 residents, 1 WC per 5 residents, and 1 bath or shower per 10 residents) replaces 
the Interim Lodging House Standard, and provides more generously for baths and WCs. 
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by the old Ministry of Housing and Local Government and is currently issued by the 
Department of the Environment to anyone requesting information about recommended 
standards. A copy of this guide is given in Appendix 7. The recommended standards 
are as follows: 


"INTERIM LODGING HOUSE STANDARDS" 


Wash-basins 
Inside flush toilets 
Baths 


5 beds per wash-basin 
8 beds per flush-toilet 
12 beds per bath 


5.2 Wash-basins 

Table 5.2 sets out the rates of beds per wash-basin for each of the 674 
establishments included in the survey. We have already mentioned that 32 
establishments, with 606 beds, had no wash-basins with running hot water. 
There was only one large establishment which lacked a wash-basin with 
running hot water; this was a church crypt in Yorkshire used by a voluntary 
body and providing a maximum of 150 sleeping places. Seven of the other 
establishments lacking a wash-basin had at least 20 beds; three of these 
were being run by voluntary bodies, and the other four by private individuals 
on a commercial basis. 


Number of establishments, and beds within them, having different 
rates of beds per wash-basin 



Establishments 

Beds 

Beds per wash-basin 





ABOVE STANDARD* 

No . % 


No. % 


One bed or less per wash-basin 

19 3 ~ 


429 1 ' 


More than 1 bed, up to 2 beds 

90 13 

- 58% 

2086 7 

- 40% 

More than 2 beds, up to 5 beds 

283 42 


10021 32 _ 


BELOW STANDARD* 





More than 5 beds, up to 8 beds 

124 18 1 


7205 23 ~ 


More than 8 beds, up to 10 beds 

49 7 


4242 14 


More than 10 beds, up to 12 beds 

24 4 


2227 7 


More than 12 beds, up to 20 beds 

37 6 


3188 10 


More than 20 beds per wash-basin 

16 2 

-42% 

1133 4 

- 60% 

No wash-basin with running hot water 

32 5 


606 2 _ 


Total 

674 100 

31137 100 


^Standard : 5 beds per wash-basin with running hot water. 
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Table 5.2 shows the 674 establishments grouped into nine categories, ranging 
from the 19 establishments where there was at least one wash-basin for every 
person, at one extreme, down to the 32 establishments which had no wash-basins 
at all. The "interim lodging house standards" recommended a rate of 5 beds 
per wash-basin; but Table 5.2 shows that 42% of the establishments included in 
our survey, containing 60% of all the beds, did not come up to the standard. 

Even if one was prepared to accept a lower standard, say 8 beds per wash-basin, 
there would still be 24% of establishments and 37% of beds which would not meet 

it. 

Amongst the 16 establishments with rates of over 20 beds per wash-basin we found 
three establishments with rates as high as 40 beds per wash-basin. One of these 
was a private commercial establishment in Yorkshire with 92 beds and two wash- 
basins, although it did have three other wash-basins with running cold water; the 
second was a shelter in Lancashire for 40 men with only one wash-basin; and the 
third was a Salvation Army hostel in the South West with 121 beds and three wash 
basins, "but we have 20 wash-basins with cold water and one separate hot water tap 
and bucket from which to fill the basins." Besides this Salvation Army hostel, 
the only other establishments amongst the 16 to have more than 100 beds were two 
local authority hostels; one of them was in the North West, and had 280 beds and 
12 wash-basins, while the other one was in Scotland, and had 206 beds and nine 
wash-basins . 

In Section 5.5 we describe further the characteristics of those establishments 
which come below the standard we have adopted for wash-basins. 


5.3 Toilets 

Table 5.3 gives details of the rates of beds per inside flush toilet for each of 
the 674 establishments. There were 46 establishments which completely lacked an 
inside flush toilet; 38 of these were commercial establishments run by private 
individuals, seven were hostels run by voluntary bodies, and one was a hostel 
under local authority control. 

The "interim lodging house standards" recommended a rate of 8 beds per inside 
flush toilet; but Table 5.3 shows that 48% of the establishments included in our 
survey, containing 72% of all beds, did not come up to this standard. The 
situation does not appear to be much better even if one relaxes the standard 
slightly; for instance, 29% of establishments and 48% of beds would fail to meet 
a standard of 12 beds per inside flush toilet. 

This analysis so far has been done in terms only of inside flush toilets; but 
even if one included outside flush toilets as well, the situation would still be 
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unsatisfactory. It is true that there would be no establishments completely 
lacking a flush toilet, since the 46 establishments without an inside flush toilet 
all appeared to have outside ones. But our survey results indicate that, even if 


Table 5.3 Number of establishments, and beds within them, having 
different rates of beds per inside flush toilet 


Beds per inside flush toilet 

Establishments 

Beds 








ABOVE STANDARD* 

No. 

% 


No. 

% 



Two beds or less per flush toilet 

9 

1 " 


83 

* 



More than 2 beds, up to 5 beds 

162 

24 

- 52% 

2940 

10 


-28% 

More than 5 beds, up to 8 beds 

183 

27 _ 


5706 

18 



BELOW STANDARD* 








More than 8 beds, up to 10 beds 

86 

13 ~ 


4455 

14 



More than 10 beds, up to 12 beds 

41 

6 


2971' 

10 



More than 12 beds, up to 20 beds 

100 

15 

- 48% 

8791 

28 


- 72% 

More than 20 beds 

47 

7 

5281 

17 


No inside flush toilet 

46 

7 _ 


910 

3 

- 


Total 

674 

100 


31137 

100 




* Standard: 8 beds per inside flush toilet 

we include all outside flush toilets, a third of all establishments (33%) and 
two-thirds of all beds (66%) would still fail to come up to the standard of 8 
beds per flush toilet. 

It might be- helpful to give illustrations of some establishments which have a 
serious shortage of toilets. Table 5.3 showed that, besides the 46 establish- 
ments without an inside flush toilet, there were 47 establishments which had more 
than 20 beds for each of their inside flush toilets. If we count outside flush 
toilets' as well, the 46 establishments lacking an inside toilet each have a rate 
of beds per toilet better than 20. Thirty of the 47 establishments with rates 
for inside toilets above 20 also have enough outside flush toilets to bring their 
overall rates below 20, but the 17 others have no outside toilets, and their 
overall rates are therefore still worse than 20 beds per flush toilet. 

These 17 establishments are the ones which are worst off in terms of availability 
of flush toilets. It might be argued that the standard of toilet facilities is 
slightly improved in most of these establishments by the fact that men's urinals 
are provided as well; but we did seek information from each establishment about 
the number of urinals provided, and none of these 17 establishments came up to 
the "interim lodging house standard" of one urinal for 12 residents. 
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This group of 17 includes some very large establishments. The three largest were 
three Salvation Army hostels in London, which were all completely full on the night 
of our census, and which between them were providing 55 inside flush toilets and 
53 urinals for 1217 residents, or an average of between 22 and 23 residents for 
each flush toilet and each urinal. 

Also included in the 17 are five establishments which were intentionally providing 
only very simple sleeping accommodation, either on benches or on the floor. In 
these cases it is perhaps understandable, though no less unsatisfactory, that only 
very limited toilet facilities were being provided. Four of these five places 
were completely full on census night, so the demand for the use of the amenities 
would have been very great. 

In Section 5.5 we describe further the characteristics of those establishments 
which come below the standard we have adopted for flush toilets. 


5.4 Baths and showers 

Table 5.4 sets out the rates of beds per bath or shower for each of the 674 
establishments included in our survey. There were 70 establishments (10% of the 
total) which completely lacked a bath or shower with hot water. Fifty-one of them 
were run commercially by private individuals, 17 by "other voluntary bodies", one 


Table 5.4 Number of establishments, and beds within them, having 

different rates of beds per bath or shower with hot water 



Establishments 

Beds 

Beds per bath or shower 





ABOVE STANDARD* 

No. % 


No. % 


Two beds or less per bath or shower 

4 1“ 


35 * 


More than 2 beds, up to 5 beds 

81 12 


1268 4 


More than 5 beds, up to 8 beds 

159 24 

-53% 

2777 9 

-23% 

More than 8 beds, up to 10 beds 

71 10 


1669 5 


More than 10 beds, up to 12 beds 

44 6 __ 


1529 5 J 


BELOW STANDARD* 





More than 12 beds, up to 20 beds 

129 19” 


5667 18 


More than 20 beds, up to 100 beds 

110 17 


15137 49 


More than 100 beds 

6 1 

-47% 

1779 6 

-77% 

No bath or shower with hot water 

70 10 _ 


1276 4 


Total 

674 100 

31137 100 


* Standard : 12 beds per bath or shower with hot water 
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was a Salvation Army hostel, and one was apparently under local authority control. 
There were only two establishments with over 50 beds which were lacking a bath or 
shower with hot water; one was the Salvation Army hostel, which had 130 beds, 
and the other was a YMCA hostel with 51 beds. 

The "interim lodging house standards" recommended a rate of 12 beds per bath. 

We felt it was fair to include showers as well as baths, and Table 5.4 shows 
that nearly half of all the establishments included in the survey (47%) , 
containing over three-quarters of all the beds (77%), did not come up to this 
standard . Even if the standard was relaxed to 20 beds per bath or shower, 
there would still be 28% of establishments and 59% of beds which would fail to 
meet this standard. 

We have already mentioned the 70 establishments which had no baths or showers 
with hot water. Table 5.4 shows that there were six other establishments where 
the rate of beds to baths and showers was worse than 100 to 1. Three of these 
were Salvation Army hostels, two of them in London and one in the West Midlands; 
two others, both in Scotland, were run commercially, and the sixth establishment 
was a very large local authority lodging house in London. 

In the next section we describe further the characteristics of those establishments 
which come below the standards we have adopted for each of the three amenities. 

It seems reasonable to assume that some of those residents living in establish- 
ments where there are very few baths, or even none at all, available on the 
premises, might wish to make use of any public baths nearby. We therefore asked 
wardens and managers how long it would take someone to walk to the nearest public 
baths (Question 28) . 

In the event, we found that 15% of our informants were unable to give us any 
indication of how long it would take someone to walk to the public baths. However, 
we found in general, as we would hope, that wardens and managers of those establish- 
ments which lacked sufficient baths or showers were more knowledgeable about the 
location of their nearest public baths than were those who had adequate facilities. 
Included m this group were six establishments which had no bath or shower with hot 
water, and in these cases we might reasonably have expected the warden or manager 
to know how long it would take someone to walk to the local public baths. There 
were also a further five establishments in this group where the rates of beds to 
baths were worse than 20 to 1 . 

Of those who were able to give an indication of how long it would take someone to 
walk to the public baths, 61% suggested that the walk would not take longer than 
about 10 minutes; this figure is not really surprising, since most hostels and 
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lodging houses are situated fairly near the centres of towns and cities, where one 
might expect to find public baths. Of more concern are the 7% who suggested that 
the walk would take at least an hour. Included in this group were four establish- 
ments with no baths or showers at all, and three others where the rates of beds to 
baths were worse than 20 to 1; all seven were private commercial establishments. 


5.5 The characteristics of establishments which fail to meet the 
standards 

We have already mentioned how many establishments fall below the standards for each 
of the three amenities, wash-basins, inside flush toilets, and baths or showers. In 
this section we hope to indicate which types of establishments most frequently fail 

to meet the standards. 

We shall begin by looking to see how the provision of washing and toilet facilities 
varies according to the size of establishments. Table 5.5 shows, for each amenity, 
the proportion of establishments of different sizes which fail to meet the standards 

we have set. 

Table 5 5 Percentage of establishments of different sizes fading to meet the 

standards* for wash-basins, inside flush toilets, or baths/showers 



Percentage of 

establishments 

of different 


No. of beds in 

sizes failing 

to meet the standards* 

Base 



figures 





establishment 

Wash-basins 

Inside toilets 

Baths /showers 


6-12 

31% 

29% 

13% 

223 

13 - 19 

33% 

42% 

53% 

167 

20 - 49 

50% 

55% 

55% 

139 

50 - 99 

51% 

66% 

77% 

70 

100+ 

69% 

84% 

88% 

75 

All establishments 

42% 

48% 

47% 

674 


Standards: 5 beds per 

shower. 


wash-basin, 8 beds per inside toilet, 12 beds per bath/ 


If we look at the provision of wash-basins with running hot water, we see from 
Table 5.5 that, whilst 31% of the establishments with between six and 12 beds 
failed to meet the standard of five beds per wash-basin, as many as 69% of the 
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establishments with 100 or more beds failed to meet it. There seems to be a 
definite link between the size of establishments and the adequacy of wash-basin 
facilities; the larger an establishment, the less likely it is to be providing 
adequate wash-basin facilities. 

There is a fairly similar pattern of provision for inside flush toilets and for 
baths and showers, though establishments are even more likely to have inadequate 
numbers of toilets and baths than wash-basins*. Amongst large establishments 
with 100 or more beds we found that as many as 84% of the establishments lacked 
adequate inside flush toilet facilities, and 88% had insufficient baths or 
showers . 

It seemed likely that there would be a variation in standards between establish- 
ments run by different organisations, and this is indeed borne out by the figures 
in Table 5.6 which show, for each type of ownership, the proportion of establish- 
ments and beds which fail to meet the standard for each of the three amenities. 

The table shows that there is quite a large variation in the standard of amenities 
provided by different owners. In general the provision of washing and toilet 
facilities appears to be best in hostels run by "other voluntary bodies", and worst 
in Salvation Army hostels and in lodging houses run by commercial organisations. 
Local authority hostel and private commercial establishments seem to come out about 
average in their provision of each amenity. The Church Army provides an 
interesting contrast; it shows up exceptionally well in its provision of wash- 
basins, better even than the "other voluntary bodies", but it certainly does not 
match the other voluntary bodies in its provision of inside flush toilets, and even 
less so in its provision of baths. 


So far we have examined the characteristics of establishments which fail to come up 
to the standards set for one of the three basic amenities. We found, for instance, 
that 282 establishments were below the standard set for wash-basins, 320 below the 
standard for inside flush toilets, and 315 below the standard for baths. When we 
consider all three amenities taken together, we find that 435 establishments fail to 


*The figures for establishments with six to 12 beds appear to be somewhat out of 
line with the figures for the larger sized establishments, but this is due to the 
standards we have adopted. In the case of baths or showers, for instance, the 13% 
of establishments with between six. and 12 beds shown as failing to meet the 
standards consist of the 29 establishments of this size which had no baths or 
showers at all. Provided an establishment with six to 12 beds has at least one 
bath or shower, it will automatically meet the standard of 12 beds per bath or 
shower. However, in the case of wash-basins, where the standard was set at five 
beds per wash-basin, an establishment with only six beds must have at least two 
wash basins to meet our standard, and it is therefore not surprising that the 
proportion failing to meet the standard (31%) is much higher than for baths and 
showers (13%) . 
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T=.hio R fi Percentaqes of establishments and beds failing to meet the standards* 

T8ble 5 6 for wash basins, inside flush toilets, or baths/showers, by type of 

ownership 




Pp.TC.GTlt 3.26 S of 6St ab listnnBIltS 311(1 

beds 





failing to 

meet the 

standards*, for 





each type of ownership 



Base 

Type of ownership 

Wash- 

-basins 

Inside toilets 

Baths /showers 

figures 



Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Estabs 

Beds 

Local Authorities 

44% 68% 

56% 

72% 

59% 

89% 

32 

4916 

Salvation Army 

61% 

74% 

67% 

82% 

79% 

90% 

61 

7416 

Church Army 

26% 

28% 

48% 

60% 

74% 

83% 

27 

1826 

Other voluntary 

30% 

39% 

26% 

40% 

23% 

38% 

236 

4835 

bodies 









Private commercial 

48% 

59% 

58% 

71% 

53% 

68% 

300 

7379 

Commercial 

56% 

63% 

72% 

94% 

78% 

93% 

18 

4765 

organisations 









All establishments 

42% 

60% 

48% 

72% 

47% 

77% 

674 

31137 


‘standards: 5 beds per wash-basin, 8 beds per inside toilet, 12 beds per bath/ 

shower. 

come up to standard for one or more of the amenities; amongst these 435 were 182 
establishments which were below the standard on all three amenities. Table 5.7 
shows that these 182 establishments, which represent 27% of all the establishments 
included in our survey, contain over half (51%) of all the beds. This confirms, 
as we have already indicated, that it is the larger-sized establishments which are 
most likely to have inadequate standards of amenities. 

From Table 5.7 we can see that only 36% of establishments, containing 15% of all 
beds, come up to the standards set for each of the three basic amenities. Since 
it might be argued that we had set our standards too high, we carried out an 
analysis similar to that shown in Table 5.7, but using the slightly lower standards 
of eight beds per wash-basin, 12 beds per inside flush toilet, and 20 beds per bath 
or shower. Even with these lower standards we still found that only just over 
half of the establishments (57%) and a third of the beds (33%) were up to standard 
for all three basic amenities; at the other extreme 12% of establishments and 27% 
of the beds were still below all of the new standards. 
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Table 5.7 Number of establishments, and beds within them, failing to meet 
the standards* set for wash-basins, inside flush toilets, and 
baths or showers 


Whether amenities are 

Establishments 

Beds 

above or below standard* 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

BELOW STANDARD 





All amenities 

182 

27 

15856 

51 

Flush toilet and Bath 

63 

9 

4611 

15 

Wash-basin and Bath 

21 

3 

1241 

4 

Wash-basin and Toilet 

34 

5 

916 

3 

Bath/shower 

49 

7 

2151 

7 

Inside flush toilet 

41 

6 

1025 

3 

Wash-basin 

45 

7 

588 

2 

ABOVE STANDARD 





All three amenities 

239 

36 

4749 

15 

Total 

674 

100 

31137 

100 


■k 

Standards: 5 beds per wash-basin, 8 beds per inside toilet, 12 beds per bath/ 

shower. 

We have already mentioned the fact that 182 establishments, with 15,856 beds, 
failed to meet any of the standards set for the three basic amenities. We can 
of course spell out which types of establishments they are. In Table 5.8 we 
have shown, for different types of ownership, the proportion of establishments and 
beds where the level of provision of all three basic amenities was below standard. 

Table 5.8 shows the great contrasts which exist between establishments belonging 
to different types of owners in the provision of basic washing and toilet 
facilities. We found that three-quarters of the beds provided by the Salvation 
Army were in hostels which were below standard for each of the three basic 
amenities; at the other extreme, only a quarter of the beds provided by the Church 
Army and by other voluntary bodies were in hostels where the provision of all three 
basic amenities was below standard.' Local authority hostels and commercially run 
establishments came somewhere between these two extremes; we found that about half 
of the beds provided by local authorities and by private individuals on a commercial 
basis, and rather more than half of the beds provided by commercial organisations, 
were in establishments where the provision of all three basic amenities was 
inadequate. 
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Table 5.8 


Percentage of establishments and beds failing to meet the standard 4 
set for all three basic amenities, for different types of ownership 



Percentage of establishments and beds 
to different owners, which are below 

, belonging 
the standards* 


set for all three basic amenities. 


TvDe of ownership 

Estabs 


Beds 

Local Authorities 

31% 


49% 

Salvation Army 

57% 


73% 

Church Army 

22% 


26% 

Other voluntary bodies 

14% 


26% 

Private commercial 

30% 


47% 

Commercial organisations 

39% 


59% 

All establishments 

27% 

51% 


* Standards: 5 beds per wash-basin, 8 beds per inside toilet, 

12 beds per bath/shower 

In regional terms, Scotland appeared to be most deficient in basic amenities; 

73% of the beds in. Scotland were in establishments lacking sufficient provision 
of each of the basic amenities. The next worst region appeared to be the 
Northern region, where the comparable figure was 64%. Five other regions had 
rates of between 50% and 60%. The three regions with the best provision of 
amenities appeared to be the South East, the South West, and the East Midlands, 
but even in these regions about 40% of the beds were in establishments lacking 
adequate provision of each of the three basic amenities. 

The type of building in which the hostel or lodging house is situated also has an 
important influence on the standard of amenities provided. In cases where 
residents were housed in premises which were designed for being lived in (eg, the 
building was either purpose-built as a hostel or lodging house, or was 
private dwelling house) , we found that a quarter of the establishments (23%) and 
44% of the beds did not meet any of the three standards we set for the basic 
amenities. Where establishments were situated in premises which had been converted 
from some other use, as in the case of hostels housed in industrial or commercial 
premises, we found that as many as half of the establishments (50%) and three- 
quarters of the beds (747.) did not meet any of the standards set. 

There is also an interesting contrast between those 288 establishments which were 
included in the 1965 survey and which are still open, and the 268 establishment 
which have opened up since 1965, in their provision of the three basic amenities. 
We found that 437 of the former group, and 637 of their beds, were below standard 
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for all three basic amenities, whereas amongst the establishments which had opened 
since 1965 only 13%, and 15% of their beds, were below standard for all three 
amenities. This does at least confirm, as we would hope, that the provision of 
basic washing and toilet facilities is at a more satisfactory level in the newer 
establishments than in the older ones. 


5.6 Subjective measures of cleanliness 

Besides finding out about the washing and toilet facilities provided in each hostel 
and lodging house, we felt it would also be helpful to have some independent measure 
of the cleanliness of each establishment. We therefore asked our interviewers to 
try to rate the cleanliness of the passages and sleeping quarters in each establish- 
ment which they visited, the rating being done on a four-point scale ranging from 1 
(excellent) to 4 (dreadful) . 

The inspection of the premises which was needed to enable the interviewer to make 
her assessment of cleanliness was usually made at the end of her visit, after she 
had done her interview with the warden or manager. Often a tour of inspection was 
necessary anyway, since we had asked the interviewers to prepare a listing of all 
the sleeping places in the establishment, to be used for selecting a sample for 
our survey of residents in December. Sometimes, however, our interviewer was not 
able to look round the premises; in about a third of all establishments the 
interviewers did not get a chance to see the sleeping quarters, and in a few cases 
the interviewer's did not even manage to see enough of the passages to be able to 
make a fair assessment. 

These measures of cleanliness were of course entirely subjective; they reflect 
our interviewers’ own preconceptions of what they consider to be "clean". We 
obviously could not lay down any very specific guidelines for them to follow in 
making their assessments, although we did tell them that they should try to use as 
their standard of excellence the cleanliness which they would like to see in their 
own homes. We said this to them, since we did not want them to rate a place as 
"excellent" just because it was much cleaner than some other lodging house or 
hostel which they had visited; instead, we wanted them to rate establishments in 
comparison with their own experiences at home. 

The type of approach that we hoped our interviewers would adopt is indicated by the 
comments of one of our interviewers, who had rated one establishment as "poor" 
although she said it was probably reasonably good in relation to other establish- 
ments. She told us she had given the establishment this rating of "poor" /’because 
it seems poor as far as having to stay there myself, or one of my family having to". 
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Table 5 9 indicates that there were 40 establishments where our interviewers coded 
the cleanliness of the passages as "dreadful", and 32 establishments where the 
sleeping quarters were given this coding. Twenty-five establishments were rated 
"dreadful" for both their passages and sleeping quarters; the majority of these 
establishments (17) were run commercially by private individuals, six were run by 
"other voluntary bodies", and two by commercial organisations. 

In general, as one might expect, there was a very close association between the 
ratings given for passages and sleeping quarters in each establishment. For 
instance, amongst the 451 establishments where our interviewers were able to give 
a rating to both passages and sleeping quarters, as many as 398 received identical 
ratings on the two scales; and in fact there was only one establishment where the 
difference between the ratings on the two scales was greater than one point. The 
analysis in the rest of this section will be based on the ratings given to 
passages, since our interviewers were usually able to see them, but similar results 
would have been obtained had the analysis been done in terms of sleeping quarters. 

Table 5.9 Interviewers' assessments of the cleanliness of passages and sleeping 
quarters in hostels and lodging houses 



Passages 

Sleeping quarters 


Estabs 

% 

Estabs 

% 

Excellent 

159 

25 

121 

27 

Good 

272 

44 

201 

44 

Poor 

155 

25 

100 

22 

Dreadful 

40 

6 

32 

7 

Total 

626 

100 

454 

100 

Not seen 

48 


220 





Our interviewers found that there was a big contrast in the standard of cleanliness 
in hostels and lodging houses run by different organisations. This is illustrated 

in Diagram 5.1. 

The Salvation Army and the Church Army hostels tended to be very clean indeed. 

The Church Army hostels were particularly conspicuous for their cleanliness, 
with over half of their hostels receiving a rating of "excellent" for their 
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passages; none of the Salvation Army or Church Army hostels received a rating 
of "dreadful". 

Hostels run by local authorities and by other voluntary bodies also tended to 
be fairly clean, though not up to the standards of cleanliness of the Salvation 
Army and Church Army hostels. There was only one local authority hostel which 
received a rating of "dreadful", and in this case, despite assurances from the 
warden, our interviewer in fact had some doubts whether the establishment really 
was under the control of the local authority. 


Diagram 5.1 Interviewers' assessment of the cleanliness of passages 

in hostels and lodging houses 


100 -| 
80 - 
60 - 
40 - 
20 - 




of cleanliness : 

Excellent 

Good 

Poor 

Dreadful 


Diagram 5.1 shows that in almost a quarter of the hostels run by "other voluntary 
bodies" the cleanliness of the passages was rated as poor or dreadful. Within 
this group, we found that there were great contrasts between the different hostels; 
in fact, surprisingly, the hostels run by the more well-known voluntary bodies 
often turned out to be less clean than those run by other voluntary bodies. 


The general pattern of cleanliness in the commercial establishments was very 
different from that in the local authority and voluntary hostels. Almost half of 
the private commercial establishments (46%) and over half of the establishments run 
by commercial organisations (60%) received ratings of poor or dreadful for the 
cleanliness of their passages; in fact an eighth of the private commercial 
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establishments and a quarter of the establishments run by commercial organisations 
were rated as dreadful. But of course not all the establishments run commercially 
either by private individuals or by organisations were unsatisfactory in terms of 
cleanliness; in particular it is worth noting that, although none of the establish- 
ments run by commercial organisations received a rating of excellent, several of 
the large commercial hostels did receive ratings of good, and none of the ones with 
over 100 beds was rated dreadful. 

It would be wrong to conclude this section without emphasizing two points. The 
first is that some of the variations in cleanliness between establishments belonging 
to different owners reflect differences between those owners in the types of people 
whom they are prepared to accept. For instance, it is not altogether surprising 
that the Church Army hostels turn out in general to be slightly cleaner than the 
Salvation Army or local authority hostels, since it would appear that Church Army 
hostels tend to be rather more restrictive in the types of people whom they are 
willing to take. Our survey of the residents in hostels and lodging houses 
provides more detailed information on the types of people living in establishments 
belonging to different organisations. 

The second point worth making is that cleanliness is probably not the only 
important factor to be considered in judging the quality of hostel and lodging 
house accommodation. Certainly there is no excuse for the very bad state of 
cleanliness of some of the hostels and lodging houses our interviewers visited, 
despite the valuable service that many of them provide; but equally, the fact 
that we have rated the cleanliness of an establishment as excellent does not 
necessarily mean that the establishment is providing any more satisfactory a 
home for its residents than an establishment which is given a slightly lower 
cleanliness rating. In fact it was not uncommon for our interviewers to rate 
the cleanliness of an establishment as excellent , but to add some comment to 
the effect that the place appeared to be drab or joyless. 
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6 OTHER ASPECTS OF HOSTEL AND 
LODGING HOUSE PROVISION 


6.1 Fire precautions 

Unfortunately our survey did not include any specific questions about fire 
precautions in hostels and lodging houses. On reflection we regret that 
such a question was not asked, since this subject was raised by an appreciable 
number of wardens and managers. 

Although the subject of fire precautions has been covered in some previous 
Acts of Parliament, most notably in Section 60 of the 1936 Public Health Act 
(in respect of certain high buildings) and in Section 60 of the 1969 Housing 
Act (in respect of houses in multi-occupation) , it seems likely that this 
current interest in fire precautions was due mainly to the introduction of 
the 1971 Fire Precautions Act. Whereas the previous Acts had given local 
authorities the powers to ensure that certain types of buildings had adequate 
means of escape from fire, Section 1 of the 1971 Act specifically required 
that a fire certificate be obtained in respect of certain premises. 

The premises which were designated in the first Order under Section 1 of this 
Act, which came into force on 1 June 1972, just before our survey took place, 
were hotels and boarding houses where sleeping accommodation was provided for 
more than six persons, whether guests or staff, or where some sleeping 
accommodation was provided above the first-floor or below the ground-floor 
level. In the absence of more detailed definitions it falls to the local fire 
authority to interpret what constitutes a 'hotel or boarding house'. We found 
that some of the establishments included in our survey appeared to be counted by 
local fire authorities as coming within the terms of the Order, while similar 
establishments in other parts of the country were not. 

We have already mentioned in Section 2.1 that fires in two large establishments 
had resulted in a reduction in the number of beds available in 1972 as compared 
with 1965, and in Section 7.4 we shall note the fact that some of the 
establishments included in the 1965 survey had by 1972 been forced to close, 
because of fires on their premises. Of the serious fires that have taken 

place in hostels and lodging houses in recent years, several appear to have been 
started in cubicles or dormitories, possibly from the careless use of cigarettes. 
The risk of a tragic accident, involving serious loss of life, is very great. 
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particularly in some of the larger establishments. In view of the physical 
and mental state of some of the residents in these establishments, it does seem to 
be vital that every possible precaution should be taken to avoid the risks of fire, 
and to see that, where fires do occur, the risk of injury is minimized. We would 
therefore recommend that all hostels and lodging houses should be brought within 
the scope of the 1971 Fire Precautions Act at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The problem immediately arises of how the cost of these necessary fire precautions 
is to be met. Many hostels and lodging houses operate on a very tight budget, 
and a sudden additional capital outlay on fire precautions would impose a heavy 
financial burden upon them. Indeed, several of the people running small 
establishments told us in October 1972 that they were likely to close down in the 
near future because they could not afford the cost of installing adequate fire 

precautions . 

In fact, as we shall note in Section 7.4, we found in October 1972 that some 
establishments had already closed down because they could not afford to spend large 
sums of money on fire precautions. For instance, a man who previously had owned 
two small commercial lodging houses told us : 

"The Government should have done something to help provide for the 
fire precautions which were enforced a few years ago. We sold 
one of our houses because it was going to cost £1,000 to put a 
fire escape up. We wouldn't have closed it down if we could have 
had some help with the cost." 

A less extreme alternative, but one which also has serious implications for the 
total amount of accommodation available, is to reduce the number of beds in the 
establishment; the advantage of doing this is that, so long as an establishment 
has no more than six beds, it does not normally come within the terms of the first 
Order under the 1971 Act, although it may well still come within the terms of 
earlier Acts. The warden of one establishment, a hostel catering for ex- 
offenders, had already done this as a temporary measure, in order to satisfy the 
fire prevention officer, until the necessary alterations to his premises had been 
carried out. Similarly, the owner of a small commercial lodging house said that 

he wished 

» the authorities would provide things I have to have or am 

supposed to have - fire extinguishers and fire escape. I m 

only allowed to have six people - this is the law .. 

could take more, perhaps five more, if the authorities would le 

me. n 


Some other people had so far managed to survive without any reduction m the 
number of beds, but several of them were in positions similar to that of a woman 
who ran a small commercial lodging house, who commented . 
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"They say that we ought to have a fire escape, but it would 
cost me £300 to install, so I don't want to do that. They 
say if you don't do it you will have to close the top floor, 
but I don't know." 

The financial difficulties facing some establishments should have been eased a 
little as a result of the introduction in 1973 of the Fire Precautions (Loans) 

Act. The purpose of this Act was to enable local authorities to act as 
lenders of last resort, by making loans at their discretion to persons who needed 
to incur expenditure to satisfy the requirements of the fire authority under the 
1971 Act. Since it was envisaged that this loan scheme should be limited to 
persons who were in a small way of business, the first Order under this Act, 
which came into operation on 1 September 1973, specifically limited the loan 
scheme to hotels and boarding houses where sleeping accommodation was provided for 
no more than 25 persons, being guests or staff. Nearly all of the hostels and 
lodging houses which told us they were having difficulties with meeting the cost 
of installing adequate fire precautions were small establishments with fewer than 
25 beds; if these places were required to obtain a fire certificate under the 
1971 Act, they could well qualify for a loan from the local authority in accordance 
with the 1973 Act. 

Now that the loan scheme has been introduced, the local authorities themselves 
have to decide on the eligibility of applicants for loans, subject to guidelines 
laid down by the Home Office. It is to be hoped that local authorities will be 
sympathetic to the special financial difficulties that hostels and lodging houses 
may face in trying to raise sufficient money to pay for fire precautions. 

Obviously it is essential that fire authorities should apply the strictest 
standards in the matter of fire precautions in hostels and lodging houses, but it 
would be a tragedy if any more establishments were forced to close down simply 
because they could not afford the cost of adequate fire precautions. 

We mentioned that small establishments which were counted as hotels or boarding 
houses should have little difficulty in securing a loan to pay for the necessary 
fire precautions to comply with the 1971 Act. But other establishments may not 
be so lucky. For instance, if the local authority chooses to use its powers 

under the 1936 Public Health Act or the 1969 Housing Act to ensure adequate fire 
precautions in an establishment, the provisions of the 1973 Fire Precautions 
(Loans) Act would of course not apply, and the establishment might be faced with 
substantial costs in carrying out the necessary alterations. This in fact 
appears to be the situation in some of the cases we have already quoted, where 
establishments have been hard hit, not by the 1971 Act, but by earlier Acts. 
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These anomalies could be removed by expanding the scope of the 1971 and 1973 
Acts, by means of Orders covering all hostels and lodging houses; in this way 
there would be a uniform scheme of legislation covering all hostels and 
lodging houses, and all establishments with fewer than 25 beds would then be 
eligible for a loan from the local authority under the 1973 Act. In fact, 
instead of limiting the loan scheme to establishments with fewer than 25 beds, 
there might be something to be said for extending it to cover all hostels and 
lodging houses, whatever their size, since some of the larger establishments 
might well face serious financial hardship in trying to satisfy the 1971 Act. 


6.2 Common Lodging Houses 

One of the questions in our survey (Question 4) sought to discover which 
establishments were registered as Common Lodging Houses under Part IX of the 
1936 Public Health Act*. Our main reason for asking this question was that a 
similar question had been asked in the previous survey in 1965. In the event 
the question did not work very well, since almost a quarter of all informants 
were unable to tell us whether or not their establishments were registered under 
the Act, and since several others who did give an answer indicated that they were 
not sure whether they had given the correct answer. 

Of the 674 establishments included in our survey, 36% said they were registered 
under the Act, 42% said they were not, and 22% said they did not know. Slightly 
more than half of the total beds included in our survey were in establishments 
which appeared to be registered under the Act. We found that larger establish- 
ments were much more likely to be registered than were smaller ones; for instance, 
nearly two-thirds of the establishments with 50 or more beds appeared to be 
registered as Common Lodging Houses, whereas only a quarter of the establishments 
with less than 20 beds were registered. Most of the Salvation Army hostels (82%) 


*Section 235 of the 1936 Public Health Act defines a Common Lodging House in 
England and Wales as "a house (other than a public assistance institution) 
provided for the purpose of accommodating by night poor persons, not being 
members of the same family, who resort thereto and are allowed to occupy one 
common room for the purpose of sleeping or eating, and includes, where part 
only of a house is so used, the part so used". 

In Scotland a Common Lodging House is defined in the 1897 Public Health (Scotland) 
Act as "a house, or part thereof, where lodgers are housed, at an amount not 
exceeding 4d a night, or such other sums as shall be fixed under the provisions 
of this Act for each person, whether the amount be payable nightly or weekly or 
for any period not longer than a fortnight, and shall include any place where 
emigrants are lodged and all boarding-houses for seamen irrespective of the rate 
charged for lodging or boarding". 
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and local authority hostels (69%) appeared to be registered, as well as quite a 
number of Church Army hostels (44%) and private commercial establishments (38%) . 
In contrast, and perhaps somewhat surprisingly, very few hostels run by other 
voluntary bodies (17%) or by commercial organisations (22%) were registered 
under the Act. 


Since so many wardens and managers did not seem to know whether their establish- 
ments were registered, one might at first think that we would have done better, 
at least in the case of establishments run by outside bodies, to have obtained 
this information about registration from the governing body, rather than getting 
it directly from the warden or manager. But in fact this would probably not have 
helped very much, since the Act makes it clear that it is the lodging house keeper 
himself, and not the lodging house, which has to be registered under the Act. 
Section 236 states that "no person shall keep a common lodging house or receive a 
lodger therein, unless he is registered as the keeper thereof under this Part of 
the Act". In other words, if the warden or manager has no knowledge of being 
registered as the keeper, it is most unlikely that the establishment is registered, 
especially since this registration has to be renewed each year; so it is probably 
fair to assume, as we have done in the previous paragraph, that those establish- 
ments in the "Don't know" group were not in fact registered under the Act. 

One of the difficulties in administering the legislation on Common Lodging Houses 
centres round the problem of definition. The 1936 Public Health Act, which 
applies to England and Wales, defines a Common Lodging House in terms of the 
provision of accommodation for 'poor persons', but offers no real guidelines as to 
who should be included within this category. Certainly there appear to be great 
variations between different local authorities in their interpretation of the Act. 
We found that hostels and lodging houses in some areas were being made to register 
under the Act, whilst similar establishments in other areas were managing to avoid 
registration, even though they appeared to come within the terms of the Act. 

Registration under the 1936 Act imposes various duties on the keeper of a Common 
Lodging House, but brings with it very few advantages; instead of there being 
any incentive to register under the Act, there is in fact every incentive not to 
register. To give some idea of the obligations the Act imposes on keepers of 
Common Lodging Houses, we have included in Appendix 8 a copy of the model bye-laws 
which the Department of the Environment encourages local authorities to adopt when 
trying to apply the legislation to lodging houses in their area. 

The phraseology of these bye-laws, and of Part IX of the 1936 Public Health Act 
itself, inevitably appears somewhat archaic, for they are modelled very closely 
on Section 66 of the Public Health Act of 1848, and on the Common Lodging Houses 
Act of 1851; in origin they are therefore well over one hundred years old. It 
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is also worth emphasizing that the original urge for legislation on Common 
Lodging Houses appears to have been dictated almost wholly by fear of the 
spread of infectious diseases, rather than by any desire to improve the 
living conditions of the residents in them. In view of this historical 

background it is therefore hardly surprising that the warden of one Church 
Army hostel should have commented as follows : 


"We find the Common Lodging Houses Act a burden rather than 
a help in rehabilitating people. I think that closing the 
bedrooms is silly - building to be clean by 10 a.m. is 
ridiculous. Before being made, beds have to be aired 
thoroughly, so you have to turf them out of bed before 8 a.m. 
- it affects even the old-age pensioners. It's a very 
autocratic way of behaving - irrelevant rules in this day and 
age. Personal habits are of a higher standard nowadays." 


Similar views were expressed by some other wardens. One warden of a Salvation 
Army hostel even claimed that, far from preventing the spread of infectious 
diseases, the 1936 Act actually promoted it! 

"The Common Lodging House Act states that no resident may 
stay in bed, not even if they are ill. This means getting 
people up who are genuinely ill, but not ill enough to be 
hospitalized. This helps to spread germs." 

In Scotland, where the authorities introduced legislation to control Common 

Lodging Houses several years before their English and Welsh counterparts, the 

wording of the appropriate Act is slightly different, even though the purpose 

behind the Act, the controlling of infectious diseases, was exactly the same as 

in England and Wales. A Common Lodging House is defined in the 1897 Public 

Health (Scotland) Act in terms of the charge paid for accommodation, and there is 

no reference to 'poor persons'. But even this definition poses serious problems. 

As Stuart Laidlaw, at one time the Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow, rightly 

* 

pointed out in his book on lodging houses in Glasgow : 

"It is evident that while the present definition was adequate 
for conditions in 1897, when such establishments catered 
largely for the vagrant and floating population, it has now 
outlived its usefulness and no longer meets present day 

requirements It would seem essential that 

the definition of a Common Lodging House should be framed on 
a functional rather than on a financial basis." 

Clearly there is still a need, just as there was a hundred years ago, for 
continued vigilance on the part of the public health authorities over the state 


"k 

Glasgow Common Lodging-Houses and the people living in them, Stuart Laidlaw, 
1956, page 54. 
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of sanitation and hygiene in hostels and lodging houses. But nevertheless one 
must seriously question whether the present legislation, which has its origins 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, is really appropriate for the latter 
quarter of the twentieth century. 


6.3 The 'voucher' system 

One factor which does seem to increase the financial problems for many wardens 
and managers is the special system of 'vouchers' and Giro-payments operated by 
local Social Security offices in the case of homeless people. The system works 
as follows. When a person comes to a local Social Security office without money 
and seeking accommodation, the normal practice is to refer him to a particular 
hostel or lodging house in the area, and to give him a small amount of cash to 
keep him going, together with a voucher which he can present to the warden or 
manager in exchange for accommodation. The warden or manager can then exchange 
the voucher at the local Social Security office for cash. 

The voucher may be made out for a whole week, or only for a day or two. The 
voucher may include an element for meals, if these are provided by the establish- 
ment; if meals are not provided, the person is given extra cash to enable him to 
buy his own meals. Once the person has stayed at the address a short time, say a 
week or two, he usually changes over to receiving a Giro-payment each week through 
the post; this weekly payment provides the person with enough money to pay for 
his board and lodging, and also leaves him with some spare cash over. 

Although our survey did not include any specific questions on this topic, a 
surprisingly large number of the wardens and managers whom we interviewed, 
particularly those running small private commercial establishments, commented on 
the problems involved in this system of vouchers and Giro-payments. In the case 
of vouchers, the main complaints appeared to centre round the difficulty exper- 
ienced by wardens and managers in trying to exchange the vouchers for cash; in 
several instances there appeared to be a gap in communication between the local 
Social Security office and the wardens and managers in their area. Sometimes the 
wardens and managers complained about the general delays that occurred in the 
settling of claims for money due to them; in other instances they commented that 
they would like to have much closer contact with their local Social Security Office. 
Some local offices do in fact have one particular person who is primarily respon- 
sible for maintaining contact with hostels and lodging houses in their area, and 
it would seem that such an arrangement could usefully be extended to several other 
local offices where at present there is no one person with overall responsibility 
for homeless people. 
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We have already mentioned that it is normal practice for a person to change over 
from a voucher to a Giro-payment after he has been resident at the same address 
Eor a week or two; only in exceptional cases, such as where it was obvious that a 
person would spend all his money on drink or gambling, would a person be kept on a 
voucher. Several of the wardens and managers we interviewed commented on the 
financial and social difficulties caused in some instances by this system of direct 
Giro-payments to the people staying in their establishments. In quite a few cases 
we were told that wardens and managers had not in fact received any payments from 
certain residents, even though their Giro-cheques had arrived; this happened 
either because they left the hostel or lodging house completely as soon as their 
first weekly Giro arrived, or else because they spent it all on drink or gambling, 
and had nothing left over. Several of our informants gave graphic descriptions of 
the lengths to which they occasionally had to go in their attempts to get the 
correct payment out of some of their residents. Clearly the temptation of a cash 
Giro arriving through the post is too great for some residents. 

(It is perhaps especially interesting to note that some commercial establishments, 
which were excluded from our survey because they now took only lorry drivers , had 
given up taking people on social security simply because they had often failed to 
receive the payments due to them.) 

Most of our informants who had experienced difficulties with obtaining payments 
from certain residents suggested that there should be some form of direct payment 
to the warden or manager, so as to ensure that he actually received the payment 
due to him. Some people suggested that the local Social Security office needed 
to be more discriminating in whom they kept on vouchers, and whom they transferred 
to Giros; other wardens and managers, rather than receiving vouchers from each of 
their residents which they would then have to cash in, would prefer to receive a 
direct block grant from the local Social Security Office. 

The various comments we received seem to point to the need for an increase in the 
use of vouchers, as opposed to Giro-payments, for certain types of people. Inev- 
itably the use of vouchers does involve more work for both the local Social Secur- 
ity offices and the individual wardens and managers, but this extra effort is 
surely worthwhile if the vouchers help to encourage the men to stay in one place. 

An alternative system, which would perhaps be preferable, would involve wardens 
and managers receiving Giro-payments through the post to cover each person s board 
and lodging, while the Giros sent to the residents themselves would contain only 
the pocket money element; this system would save wardens, managers, and residents 
from having to visit their local Social Security offices each week. 

For some hostels and lodging houses, which cater almost exclusively for people 
receiving social security, the idea of a block payment might be useful; in fact 
there are one or two voluntary projects in being where such an arrangement already 
operates. 
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7 PLACES WHICH CLOSED DOWN BETWEEN 
1965 AND 1972 


7.1 Collecting the information 

In briefing our interviewers we emphasized the importance of obtaining 
information about places which had closed down since 1965. We advised them in 
the first instance to visit the site of the old lodging house or hostel, in 
order to see for themselves what had happened to the site, and to try to find 
out from the present residents, if there were any, or from the neighbours, 
exactly why the place had closed. We also asked our interviewers to call at 
the local Social Security office in their area, in case the manager there could 
supply them with any additional information. The interviewers completed a ' C ' 
schedule (see Appendix 5) for each place which had closed down or was no longer 
eligible. 

In all cases we asked our interviewers to try to discover the year when the 
place had first been used as a lodging house or hostel, since a similar question 
was being asked in respect of places which were still open, and also the year 
when it ceased being a lodging house or hostel. In practice, especially in the 
case of those places which had been demolished, it often proved difficult to find 
anyone who knew the answer to these questions, and we have therefore made little 
use of the answers in our analysis. Our interviewers also recorded details of 
whether or not the original (1965) building was going to continue standing, or 
whether it had been demolished already or was about to be demolished. In the case 
of places which were either demolished or facing demolition, we tried to find out 
what plans there were for the use of the site in future; and in the case of 
buildings which seemed likely to continue standing, we tried to find out why the 
lodging house or hostel had closed down, and what plans there were for the future. 


7.2 Summary of closures 

As indicated in Table 2.1, we found that 274 of the establishments included in the 
1965 survey were no longer being run as lodging houses or hostels. In 1965 these 
274 establishments had contained 9,927 beds; they therefore represent almost half 
of the establishments included in the 1965 survey, and over a quarter of the beds 
(29%) included in that survey. Table 2.1 also showed that 7% of the beds 
included in the 1965 survey were lost from places which continued to remain open, 
but these do not concern us here. Table 7.1 gives details of the establishments 
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which have closed down between 1965 and 1972, according to the number of beds 
they provided at the time of the 1965 survey. 


Table 7.1 Establishments which have closed down between 1965 and 1972 according 
to bed-size in 1965 



Total 
no . of 
estabs . 
(1965) 

(1) 

Establishments which have closed down, 1965-1972 

No. of 
beds in 
estab . 
(1965) 

Demolished, 

or 

about to be 
demolished 
(2) (3)=(2)xlOO 

(1) 

Still s 
(4) (5) 

tanding 

=(4)xl00 

(1) 

Total 
(6)=(2)+(4) (7) 

=(3)+(5) 



No. 


No. 


No. 


6-19 

271 

71 

26 % 

96 

36 % 

167 

62 % 

20 - 49 

131 

36 

27 % 

27 

21 % 

63 

48 % 

50 - 99 

76 

19 

25 % 

7 

9 % 

26 

34 % 

100+ 

89 

15 

17 % 

3 

3 % 

18 

20 % 

Total 

567 

141 

25 % 

133 

23 % 

274 

48 % 


Table 7.1 shows that, both numerically and proportionally, it is the smaller sized 
place which has most frequently closed; thus, whereas only 20% of the very large 
establishments with 100 or more beds have closed between 1965 and 1972, we found 
that as many as 62% of the small establishments with less than 20 beds had done so. 

This variation according to bed-size conceals some interesting differences, as 
shown in columns 3 and 5 of Table 7.1, between establishments which had been 
demolished or were about to be demolished, and those which were still standing. 
Column 3 suggests that, irrespective of their size, establishments of all sizes 
were equally likely to have been demolished, whereas column 5 shows marked differ- 
ences, according to bed-size, in the proportions of establishments which had closed 
down but were still standing. Thus we found that only 3% of the very large 
establishments had closed down and were being put to some other use, whereas 36% of 
the smallest size of establishments had closed down and were now being used for 
other purposes. 

Although we have shown that a lower proportion of the larger establishments than 
of the smaller ones had closed between 1965 and 1972, in terms of beds lost it is 
the closures of the largest places which have had the most serious consequences. 

For instance, the seven largest establishments which closed, all of them with over 
200 beds, accounted for as much as 30% of all beds lost. Three of these 
establishments were in London, and the other four in Glasgow. 
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In fact three of these seven establishments each had over 300 beds. Two of them 
were in London and were run by a large commercial organisation; it is not really 
surprising that these closures aroused so much public comment at the time, since 
these two places between them accounted for as much as 60% of the total beds lost 
in Inner London between 1965 and 1972 from establishments which closed. One of 
these places closed for financial reasons , in order that the place could be 
converted into a hotel, while the other one was subsequently closed because of 
general redevelopment plans in the area where it was situated. The other place 
with over 300 beds was in Glasgow, and was also run by a commercial organisation. 
This lodging house was closed in September 1972, only a month before our survey, 
on the orders of the local authority following a fire which started in one of the 
bedrooms; the closure of this large lodging house inevitably exacerbated an 
already deteriorating accommodation situation in Glasgow. 

It is also interesting to look at the distribution of closed establishments 
according to the type of ownership, and this is shown in Tables 7.2 and 7.3. These 
two tables show clearly that it is the commercially- run establishments which have 
suffered most. Taking together the private commercial establishments and those 
run by commercial organisations, we can say that 60% of the commercial places 
included in the 1965 survey had closed down by 1972, compared with only 27% of 
establishments run by voluntary bodies and local authorities. 

There is a similar contrast when one looks at the number of beds which have been 
lost as a result of places closing down. We found that 46% of the beds in 
commercial establishments had been lost because of closures, whereas only 15% of 
the beds in other types of establishments had been lost. In fact, of the 9,927 
beds lost as a result of places closing down, Table 7.3 shows us that over two- 
thirds were lost in commercial establishments of one sort or another (4,088 beds 
in private commercial establishments, and 2,832 beds in establishments run by 
commercial organisations). As already hinted at, practically all of the loss 
in places run by commercial organisations occurred in Inner London and in 
Scotland . 

Of the 274 establishments to close down, 217 (with 8,775 beds) provided 
accommodation for men only, 14 (with 369 beds) provided accommodation for women 
only, and 43 (with 783 beds) catered for both sexes. 

Further information about the characteristics of establishments which have 
closed, and the beds in them which have been lost, can be found in the first two 
columns of Tables 2.1, 2.3 and 2.5. 

We mentioned the difficulty we had in trying to discover the year when 
establishments closed down. What information we did manage to collect did not 
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Table 7.2 Establishments which have closed between 1965 and 1972, according to 
type of ownership in 1965 survey 



Total No. 

Establishments which have closed down. 

1965-1972 

Type of 
ownership 
(1965) 

of estabs 
(1965 
survey) 
(1) 

Demolished 

(2) 

Still standing 
(3) 

Total 

(4)=(2)+(3) (5)=(4)xl00 

(1) 


No. 

No. 

No . 

No. 


Local 

authorities 

23 

5 

- 

5 

22 % 

Salvation Army 

62 

11 

2 

13 

21 % 

Church Army 

26 

3 

3 

6 

23 % 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

97 

9 

24 

33 

34 % 

Private 

Commercial 

337 

107 

98 

205 

61 % 

Commercial 

organisations 

22 

6 

6 

12 

55 % 

Total 

567 

141 

133 

274 

48 % 


Table 7.3 Beds lost from establishments which have closed between 1965 and 1972, 
according to type of ownership in 1965 


Type of 
ownership 
(1965) 


Local 

authorities 

Salvation Army 

Church Army 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

Private 

Commercial 

Commercial 

organisations 

Total 


Total No. 
of beds 

Beds lost from establishments' which have closed 
down, 1965-1972 

(1965 

survey) 

(1) 

Demolished 

(2) 

Still standing 
(3) 

Total 

(4)=(2)+(3) (5)=(4)xl00 

(1) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


5732 

583 

- 

583 

10 % 

8047 

1063 

299 

1362 

17 / 

2083 

343 

89 

432 

21 % 

3566 

177 

453 

630 

18 % 

8737 

2580 

1508 

4088 

47 % 

6431 

1372 

1460 

2832 

44 % 

34596 

6118 

3809 

9927 

29 % 
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indicate any particular trends over recent years in the number of beds lost. 

Of course the occasional closure of a very large establishment does greatly 
inflate the figures for beds lost in that particular year, and could obscure 
the overall trend in the number of beds being lost. But if one looks at 
the number of establishments closing down each year or just at the number of 
beds lost in small establishments, there still does not appear to be any 
trend towards an increasing number of closures in recent years. 

In Section 7.3 we discuss those closures where the building which was counted 
in the 1965 survey had already been demolished, or was about to be demolished; 
and in Section 7 . 4 we give more information about those closures where our 
interviewer found that the 1965 building was still standing. 


7.3 Places which had been, or were about to be, demolished 

Of the 567 establishments included in the 1965 survey, we found that 141 had 
by October 1972 been demolished or were on the point of being demolished; in 
the 1965 survey these 141 establishments were reported to have provided 6,118 
beds, or 18% of all beds counted in that survey. In 113 of these cases (5,230 
beds) the building had already been demolished, and in the other 28 cases (888 
beds) we were told that the building was soon going to be demolished. 

From the information supplied to us by our interviewers we have tried to 
identify the present or future use of the site once occupied by the hostel or 
lodging house. -Table 7.4 shows the different uses to which the sites were 
being put. Usually it has been possible to specify the particular use to which 
a site is being put, but sometimes, especially where there is wholesale re- 
development of an area taking place, it has not been possible to be very specific, 
and in these cases we have had to use the blanket category "slum clearance or 
general redevelopment". 

We shall briefly define each of the categories shown in Table 7.4. The first 
group, industrial or commercial premises, includes such places as shops, offices, 
warehouses, and other types of industrial premises. The second group, public 
or local authority buildings, includes such places as schools, hospitals, fire 
stations, swimming pools, post offices, and even in one case the local offices 
of the Department of Health and Social Security! The third group, roads, is 
self-explanatory, except that in one or two instances permanent car parks have 
been included in this category; but where we found that a site was being used 
only as a temporary car park, we tried to discover what plans there were for the 
future, and coded the future use. The fourth group, private or council housing, 
includes all types of family accommodation. The fifth group, slum clearance or 
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Table 7.4 Present or future uses of the sites of lodging houses and hostels 
demolished between 1965 and 1972, or about to be demolished 



No. of 

No. of 


estabs 

beds lost 

Present or future use of site 



Industrial or commercial premises 

23 

817 

Public or local authority buildings 

12 

670 

Roads 

28 

1275 

Private or council housing 

31 

882 

Slum clearance or general redevelopment 

30 

1582 

Hostels or hotels 

4 

256 

No information 

13 

366 

Total 

141 

6118 


general redevelopment, includes all cases of urban renewal where the exact 
development was not specified, and also includes sites which were being 
developed for several uses, such as roads and housing. The sixth group includes 
only four places; two were the sites of what had previously been small private 
commercial lodging houses, which were being redeveloped as hotels, while the 
other two, where Salvation Army and Church Army hostels had been situated, were 
being redeveloped to provide hostel accommodation, in the one case for nurses and 
the other for young men. 

Although one naturally regrets the loss of accommodation in these 141 lodging 
houses and hostels, we feel that in many cases it was probably just as well that 
the properties had been demolished, since we were often told that the premises 
were extremely ancient and unfit for human habitation. In most cases the 
demolished establishments were situated in the inner twilight areas of large 
cities, and were therefore very vulnerable to development plans. In quite a few 
instances our interviewers found it extremely difficult to locate the actual site 
of the former lodging house or hostel, or even the street in which it had been 
situated; and sometimes even the local Social Security office could not recall 
the previous existence of a lodging house or hostel at that address. 

The one aspect of Table 7.4 that is perhaps somewhat surprising is that only a 
very small proportion of demolished sites are being used to provide housing 
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accommodation in the future. Clearly the first three groups in the table 
(industrial or commercial premises, public or local authority buildings, and 
roads), and much of the fifth group as well (slum clearance or general 
redevelopment) , will not be providing any element of housing accommodation 
in the future. To that extent we can say that at least 2,762 beds, and 
probably approaching 4,000 beds, have been completely lost from the country's 
housing stock as a result of demolition. 


7.4 Places where the original building was still standing 

In the case of establishments which had closed down, but where the original 
building was still standing, we were usually able to discover the main reason 
for the closure. We counted as a closure any situation where the 
establishment did not now. come within our definition of a lodging house or 
hostel (see Appendix 1). Thus, besides the obvious cases of closures, we 
also counted as closures those places which now have less than six beds and 
those places which have been converted into independent flatlets. 

As Table 7.1 indicated, we found that 133 establishments had closed down but 
were still standing. Of these 133, 98 had previously been run commercially 
by private individuals, and another six by commercial organisations; Table 
7.3 in fact shows that these six establishments (with 1,460 beds) accounted for 
almost as many beds lost as all the 98 private commercial establishments put 
together (1,508 beds). Of the other 29 places to close, two (with 299 beds) 
had previously been run by the Salvation Army, three (with 89 beds) by the 
Church Army, and 24 (with 453 beds) by other voluntary bodies. We did not find 
any closures amongst establishments run by local authorities, except for those 
cases where the building had already been demolished. 

Amongst the main reasons mentioned for closure were the following. In 11 cases, 
all of them private commercial establishments, the place appears to have closed 
down because of the death of the person running it, or the death of the person's 
spouse; poor health, old age, or retirement, accounted for a further 22 
closures. In many of these instances the property simply reverted to being a 
private house; sometimes, however, it continued to be run as a lodging house, 
though with fewer than six people, and occasionally it was put to some different 
use. 

Action by local authorities resulted in the closure of 12 other places. These 
closures occurred either because the public health inspector considered the 
establishment to be unfit for habitation or overcrowded, or because the local 
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authority would not allow the place to continue as a lodging house until 
satisfactory fire precautions had been put in hand. In three instances we 
found the establishment was closed only temporarily while the necessary 
repairs were being carried out, but in the other nine cases it appeared that 
the owners had decided they could not afford the cost of the alterations 
needed to comply with the regulations. 

A further 10 establishments closed down specifically because of difficulties 
with the residents. Some of the people who ran these establishments told 
us of the difficulties they had in dealing with their residents. Here for 
instance are the comments of one landlady : 

"The people were drinking too much and disturbing other 
people. My husband got tired of me doing it. It wasn't 
easy work, and you had trouble with the payments, getting 
your money." 

This particular place had now been converted into flats. The others had been 
put to a variety of uses. 

We found that 23 establishments had closed down because the owners felt the 
lodging houses were no longer a worthwhile financial proposition. It was 
particularly interesting sometimes to note the comments made at the time of the 
1965 survey. One interviewer in the 1965 survey, for instance, had recorded 
the comments of an informant that his lodging house was no longer a paying 
proposition. And he had added : 

"Except for an occasional wandering type, the inmates 
consider the lodging house as their permanent home, and 
prefer living there to residence in Part III accommodation. 

The lodgers look after themselves; one of them lives rent 
free for sweeping up and lighting the fire." 

Unfortunately we did not find such a happy state of affairs seven years later 
when we returned to the address, for we found that the place was now being used 
just for storage, the owner of the old lodging house telling us that the 
financial problems had become too great. 

In 22 cases we found that a new owner had taken over the premises, and had 
decided not to continue to run the place as a lodging house. Often the place 
had reverted to being a private house, but sometimes it had been converted into 
flats or put to some other use. 

In 10 other cases a variety of reasons were given for the closure. A shortage 
of staff to run the establishment, or the departure of the owner to another 
address, were the most common reasons given for closures amongst this group. In 
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a further 23 cases we were unable to obtain any information about the reasons 
for closure. 

We have counted all these 133 places as having closed, since none of them 
currently came within the terms of our definition of a hostel or lodging house. 

But 14 of them appear to be only temporarily closed, and may well reopen; another 
nine places were empty at the time of our census. We found that 13 places were 
still providing accommodation, though for fewer than six people, while a further 
eight places continue to provide hostel accommodation, though for groups which 
fall outside our definitions. Twenty-eight places had reverted to being private 
houses without lodgers, and a further 28 places had been converted into flats, 
bedsitters, or hotels. Finally, there were 21 places which were being used for 
commercial or industrial purposes, and six which were being put to community uses, 
such as schools, youth clubs or day-centres. In six cases we had no information 
about the future use of the premises. 

When we were discussing the places which had been demolished, we mentioned that 
only a few of these sites would be used to provide housing accommodation in the 
future. In the case of places which were still standing, however, we found that 
the loss to the country's housing stock was much smaller; the great majority 
of these places were in fact continuing to provide housing accommodation of one 
sort or another, though often for fewer people than in 1965. 
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8 BACKGROUND TO THE SURVEY OF 
RESIDENTS 


8.1 Sample design 

In the first part of this report we gave a description of the accommodation 
provided in hostels and lodging houses in October 1972; that description 
was based on information collected during our interviews with wardens and 
managers. In this second part of our report we shall attempt to describe the 
characteristics of the people living in these establishments; this description 
is based on information obtained from interviews with a sample of residents 
in December 1972, supplemented by data obtained subsequently from Social 
Security records. 

It would have been almost impossible, and in any case unnecessary, for us to 
attempt to interview every single person living in hostels and lodging houses. 
At a very early stage in our planning for this survey we also realised that 
it would be extremely difficult to select directly a random sample of 
residents in an establishment. Instead we would aim to select a sample of 
beds, and then attempt to interview the people whose beds they were. We 
estimated, on the basis of the information collected in the 1965 National 
Assistance Board survey*, that a sample of 1 in 10 beds would provide us with 
a large enough number of residents for the purpose of analysis. Assuming 
that there had not been any great change in the extent of provision of hostel 
and lodging house accommodation between 1965 and 1972, this rate of sampling 
would produce an initial sample of about 3,000 beds; our final sample, after 
allowing for empty beds, people who refused to be interviewed, and people who 
could not be contacted, would then probably be about 2,000. 

We could see from the results of the 1965 survey that the establishments were 
likely to vary a great deal in size, from six beds up to about 1,000, but 
that about half of the establishments were likely to have less than 20 beds. 

To have arranged for the same percentage of residents to be interviewed in 
every establishment would therefore have resulted in our sending interviewers 


* Homeless Single Persons. National Assistance Board HMSO 1966. 
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to half the establishments, with the possibility of securing only one or 
two interviews at the most in each of these places. Besides being highly 
inefficient from an organisational point of view, such a sampling scheme 
would have proved extremely costly. 

We therefore adopted a multi-stage probability sampling scheme which, while 
ensuring that each person had an equal (1 in 10) chance of being selected 
for interview, also provided our interviewers with a satisfactory quota of 
interviews at each establishment they visited. This sampling scheme is set 
out in Diagram 8.1. Large establishments, with 100 or more beds, were 
automatically selected for inclusion in the December survey, and our 
interviewers selected beds within them at a rate of 1 in 10. Amongst the 
smallest establishments, those with less than 20 beds, only 1 in 10 of the 
establishments were selected, but within the selected establishments all 
the beds were picked. As Diagram 8.1 indicates, for establishments with 
between 20 and 99 beds variable sampling fractions were used, such that the 
overall probability of selection for individual beds remained at 1 in 10. 


Diagram 8.1 Sampling scheme for selecting a random sample of beds 


Establishments included in 
the October 1972 Census 

Less Establishments not 

included in sampling 
frame for December 


Stratification by size of 
the establishment 


Proportion of establishments 
selected for survey 


Number of establishments 
selected for survey 


Proportion of beds sampled in 
selected establishments 


Overall chance of selection 
for individual beds within 
each stratum 
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The selection of the establishments to be visited in December could not be 
made until our interviewers had visited all the establishments in October; 
this was because we could not be sure in advance whether each individual 
establishment would even be eligible to count as a hostel or lodging house 
within the terms of our definition, nor did we know in advance how many beds 
each establishment contained. 

Our interviewers were therefore asked to draw up a sampling frame of the 
sleeping places in each establishment they visited at the census stage in 
October, in case the establishment was selected for inclusion in the December 
survey. At the end of the interview with the warden or manager, our 
interviewer explained that she might be wanting to return to interview some 
or all of the men at the beginning of December. In fact she was able to be 
more specific; for instance, if it was a large establishment with over 100 
beds, she could say that she would almost certainly wish to make a return 
visit in December. (We say "almost certainly" because it was just possible 
that we might subsequently decide, on the basis of the information collected 
in the October census, that the establishment was not in fact eligible for 
inclusion in the census, and could not therefore be included in the December 
survey. ) 

The census questionnaire contained a special sampling sheet and field sheet 
(see pages 25, 27 and 28 of Appendix 1). The information on the sampling 
sheet was needed as an aid to constructing a suitable sampling frame of all 
the beds in the establishment, from which a sample of beds could be systemati- 
cally selected. The field sheet provided information of value should another 
interviewer be doing the interviewing in December; for instance, it contained 
suggestions from the warden or manager as to a suitable time and place for 
carrying out the interviews in December, together with our interviewer's 
comments about any specific characteristics of the establishment which were 
likely to pose problems. 

Our interviewers were given detailed instructions as to how their sampling 
frames should be prepared. The perfect situation was where a hostel or 
lodging house kept an up-to-date numbered list of all its sleeping places, 
with each number corresponding to a particular sleeping place, and with the 
names of individual people entered on the list as they booked in for the 
night. Where such a list did exist, our interviewers checked that the 
listing was indeed adequate, and that our interviewer in December would be 
able to have access to the list. 
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In many cases, particularly in the smaller establishments, no such booking- in 
list was available, and it was necessary to prepare our own sampling frame of 
sleeping places; interviewers were given very precise instructions as to how 
this should be done. In establishments where interviewers had to prepare 
sampling frames, they were asked to describe fully on the back of the sampling 
sheet how their frame had been constructed. We reproduce, in Appendix 10, the 
detailed instructions which were given to our interviewers to help them in 
their preparation of these sampling frames. 

Having constructed a sampling frame of all the sleeping places in the 
establishment, our interviewer was then able, immediately after her October 
visit to the establishment, to prepare a sampling list (see Appendix 11) 
indicating which sleeping places would eventually be selected if that 
establishment was subsequently picked for inclusion in the December survey of 
residents. The advantage of preparing this sampling list in October, rather 
than waiting until December to prepare it, was that it gave us a chance to 
check the accuracy of our interviewer's work and, in a few isolated cases, to 
put right any errors. 

When all the census questionnaires had been returned to headquarters, we 
were in a position to select the sample of establishments to be visited in 
the December survey. Our basic sampling frame consisted of the 674 
establishments included in the October census; we did not include those 25 
establishments where there had been a refusal or non-contact at the census 
stage (see Section 1.8), nor did we include those establishments which we 
had decided were ineligible for inclusion in our census (see Section 1.9). 

In addition, before selecting the establishments to be visited in December, 
we were asked to exclude nine small hostels in London, all run by the 
St Mungo Community Trust, because we were informed that a detailed programme 
of research on behalf of the Department of Health and Social Security was 
already under way in these establishments; however, because each of these 
establishments was so small in size, their loss was not important. 

Before we selected the establishments to be visited in December, the 665 
establishments were first divided up into four groups, according to the 
number of beds they contained (see Diagram 8.1), and then stratified within 
each group by region; in this way we were able to ensure that the sample of 
establishments selected for the December survey contained the correct 
proportion of establishments from each of the different regions. The 
selection of establishments was then made, using the sampling intervals 
shown in Diagram 8.1. 
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8.2 Arrangements for interviewing residents 

Towards the end of November our interviewers were sent all the necessary 
materials they needed for the survey of residents. We mentioned in 
Section 1.5 that we had decided to operate a system of vouchers, as an 
inducement to the selected residents to co-operate in the survey. In 
addition, we sometimes found it useful to recruit the services of a 'helper' 
from amongst the staff or residents of the establishment, who could assist 
in locating the selected people and bringing them to be interviewed. 

We hoped that, as far as possible, all the selecting and interviewing of 
residents would be done on the evening of Tuesday, 5 December. Where it 
proved impossible in a particular hostel or lodging house to complete the 
interviewing of all selected residents in one evening, we asked our inter- 
viewers to call back on the following night to interview the remainder. 

In some cases, where an interviewer was given the address of two or more 
establishments to be visited, it was necessary for her to delay compiling 
her list of selected persons, and the interviewing of them, until the 
Wednesday or Thursday night. What was most important was that the bulk of 
the interviewing at a particular establishment should take place on the 
same evening as the initial selection of residents; otherwise, if much was 
left over until a later evening, there was a risk that some of the residents 
might have left before they could be interviewed. 

Our interviewers contacted the wardens and managers of the selected 
establishments a day or two before survey night, to confirm that they were 
hoping to come and interview some of the residents, and to make sure that 
arrangements were satisfactory. Usually the wardens and managers were only 
too willing to co-operate in our survey of residents, and to provide the 
necessary facilities for our interviewers. In some instances, however, it 
was only with extreme reluctance that the establishments agreed to take part 
in the survey, and in a few other cases, mentioned in Section 8.3, the 
establishments refused to allow us to interview their residents. 

Usually we had two interviewers working at each establishment; one was 
primarily responsible for the sampling arrangements, whilst the other was 
fully occupied in carrying out the actual interviewing. The 'sampler' began 
by entering on her sampling list the names of people booked in to the 
selected sleeping places; in most establishments this was a fairly straight- 
forward operation, since there was very little turnover of residents, but in 
some larger establishments people booked in every night, and our 'sampler' 
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had to enter the names of selected residents as they booked into the selected 
sleeping places. Each selected person was then given a pink coupon (see 
Appendix 13) on which the ’sampler' had entered the person's name and the 
time at which he or she would be wanted for interview. 

Sometimes, where it was not possible to obtain a person's name in advance of 
the interview, the 'sampler' found it helpful to record on her sampling list 
a brief description of the person's characteristics, so that she could be 
more certain of locating the same person again later in the evening. The use 
of descriptions also provided a useful safeguard in some other establishments, 
even though we did know the names of the selected people, for occasionally we 
found that certain residents who had not been selected for interview were 
attracted by the 50p incentive into trying to take the places of those who 
had been selected. 

Although it was possible in some establishments that new people might arrive 
at any time of the evening, we found it necessary to set some sort of deadline 
for the inclusion of people in the survey. We therefore asked our interviewers 
to continue selecting people up until 10pm, but not to count anyone booking in 
at the hostel after that hour. The actual interviewing of selected people was 
allowed to continue as late as was convenient to the hostel management; in 
practice it was usually completed by 10.30 or 11pm. If necessary, the 
interviewers made arrangements to return to the establishment the following 
day to interview the remainder of their sample. 


8.3 Response to the survey 

Our sample design provided us with a basic sample of 3148 beds*. Although 
the rest of this report will be concerned with those people whom we succeeded 
in interviewing, it is worth looking at the nature of the non-response, in 
order to see whether there is any risk of our general results being somewhat 
biased because of our failure to interview certain people. The various forms 
of non-response are set out in Table 8.1, and a copy of the non-response sheet 
is included in Appendix 12. 


* This is in fact a weighted figure. Because of the size of their three 
establishments in London, Rowton Hotels asked us to sample their estab- 
lishments at a rate of 1 in 20 beds, rather than 1 in 10. We therefore 
selected 106 beds, instead of the 212 we had planned to select, but 
multiplied up the resulting schedules by a factor of 2 for the purpose of 
analysis, so as to maintain the overall sampling rate at 1 in 10. 
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Out of the set sample of 3148 beds, 127 beds (4%) were lost through the 
refusal of ten wardens and managers to let us interview some or all of the 
residents in their establishments. We did not meet with any refusals of 
this sort in Local Authority hostels, or in Salvation Army or Church Army 
hostels. Forty-five (10%) of the selected beds in hostels and shelters run 
by f other voluntary bodies 1 were lost because of the refusal of three 
wardens to allow us to interview residents. One of these wardens, who ran 
a probation hostel for young men, under the control of the Home Office, 
felt that it was inappropriate for us to interview his residents on a survey 
being carried out for the Department of Health and Social Security: another 
warden, who ran a small therapeutic community house in the country, catering 
for both men and women, said that his residents had been most upset by a 
recent television programme, and he did not wish to run the risk of any 
further upsets: and the sister— in— charge at another hostel, catering mainly 
for working girls, told us that she could not give us permission to interview 
her residents until after the next meeting of her board of management, which 
would not be until the end of January. Of the other 82 beds lost through 
management refusals, 60 beds were lost from six private commercial establish- 
ments, and the other 22 beds from one well-known commercial hotel in 
London, but the owners of these establishments were usually hot very explicit 
about their reasons for refusal. 


Table 8.1 Response to the survey of residents 



No. 

% 

Percentages 


Total beds selected 

3148 

100.0 



Refusal by establishments 

127 

4.0 



Beds removed 

66 

2.1 

% 


All other beds 

2955 

93.9 

100.0 


Empty beds 

395 


13.4 % 


Occupied beds 

2560 


86.6 100.0 


Non-contacts 

202 


7.9 


Other non-response 

235 


9.2 


Excluded categories 

130 


5.1 

% 

Successful interviews 

1993 


77.8 

100.0 

Men interviewed 

1821 



91.4 

Women interviewed 

172 



8.6 
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A further 66 selected beds (2%) were lost because they had been taken out of 
use, either temporarily or permanently, since our census in October. Amongst 
the reasons given for the temporary removal of beds which had been there in 
October were the need to carry out redecorating or rewiring work, or to do 
general reconstruction work; and amongst the reasons mentioned for the 
permanent removal of beds were the conversion of bedrooms to other uses, such 
as bathrooms, the improvement of accommodation by reducing the number of beds 
in any one room, and, in one case, a reduction in the number of beds because 
the official inspectors had thought that the present overcrowding created a 
serious fire and health hazard. Removals of beds, for whatever reason, were 
most likely to have occurred in commercial establishments. It is of course 
possible that the loss of these beds was counterbalanced by the addition of 
new beds in other establishments; but since our sample was based on the 
situation existing at the time of our census, we did not take account of any 
new beds coming into existence between October and December. 

As Table 8.1 indicates, we were therefore left with 2955 beds (94%) out of 
the original 3148 beds from which to attempt "the selection of residents. 

We found, however, that 395 (13%) of these beds were unoccupied on survey 
night. It is interesting to note that this overall occupancy rate (87%) is 
almost identical to the occupancy rate of 86% for the October census, which 
had been based on information collected from wardens and managers (see 
Section 3.6). Looking at the occupancy rates in different types of 
establishment we found, as had been the case in the October census, that 
private commercial establishments (80%) and hostels and shelters run by 
'other voluntary bodies' (80%) had much lower overall levels of occupancy 
than other types of establishment. The corresponding occupancy rates for 
these other types of establishment were: Local Authority (92%), Salvation 
Army (91%), Church Army (89%), and commercial organisations (90%). These 
figures, which relate only to those establishments included in the December 
survey, are all very similar to those obtained in our October census of 
establishments . 

After discounting empty beds, beds removed from use, and beds lost through 
refusals by wardens and managers, we were left with 2560 beds, all of which 
appeared to be occupied, or at least booked, on survey night. Unfortunately 
we were unable to make contact with the occupants of 202 (8%) of these beds. 

In some establishments, where we had a lot of interviews to get through, 
non-contacts occurred because the person had booked in and slept there on 
survey night, but had already moved out of the establishment before we could 
make arrangements for an interview. In a few cases interviews were lost 
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because the selected persons returned so late in the evening that our inter- 
viewers failed to catch them; often in these cases wardens and managers were 
naturally reluctant to let us interview their residents so late at night. 
Where possible, for instance in the case of people doing shift work, our 
interviewers did try to establish contact during the day-time, but they were 
not always successful. In a few other instances it seems possible that 
selected residents were using the establishment simply as an accommodation 
address, for managers sometimes told us about people who booked in 
regularly at their establishments but seldom slept there. It is of course 
quite possible that some of these so-called 'non-contacts' may in fact have 
been tacit refusals, in that the selected residents knew that we were doing 
the survey and had decided to avoid us. Also included in the category 'non- 
contacts ' were a few people who had beds reserved for them while they were 
in hospital, and some others who appeared to be asleep whenever our inter- 
viewers tried to contact them. 

Refusals and other kinds of non-response accounted for the loss of a 
further 235 people (9%) . In quite a number of these cases our interviewers 
were able to get some idea of why the person was unable to take part in the 
survey. For instance we were unable to interview eight people who appeared 
to be deaf or dumb, and six other people because they were foreigners and 
could speak no English. We found that 18 people were too sick to be 
interviewed; some of these people were very ill, and were simply waiting 
to be admitted to hospital. A slightly bizarre case was that of a man at 
a voluntary hostel in Scotland, whom our interviewer described as follows: 

"Informant in bed - went with helper to talk to him - found him 
lying on the floor with his head jammed underneath the heating 
pipe. Warden called - he immediately called the doctor 
(11.30am). Doctor said the man was to stay in bed, and the 
doctor would call back at 2pm to see him. The man's head was 
badly damaged by striking the pipe - he was also slightly 
concussed and in a state of shock. Under these circumstances 
it was impossible to interview him. He was admitted to 
hospital at 4pm." 

A further 25 people were not interviewed because they were either suffering 
from the after-effects of heavy drinking or were known to be such heavy 
drinkers that it was thought unlikely that we should ever find them sober. 

As an example, we might quote the comments of an interviewer at one large 
local authority lodging house in the north-west, though the description is 
characteristic of many large lodging houses up and down the country: 

"Informant not seen, as he did not come into the establishment 
in the 17 hours we spent there. This man leaves the lodging 
house every day including Saturdays at 7.30am, and returns 
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home midnight onwards beligerently drunk - he does not come 
back between whiles. We waited until 11.30pm on Thursday - 
by this time a lot of residents had returned home, quite a 
few of them drunk, and it was obvious that our presence there 
was creating a disturbance. There was only one very aged 
night porter there to control 280 men, and the manager, who 
has been friendly and helpful, asked me not to come back on 
Friday or Saturday night, when a lot higher proportion would 
be the worse for drink. The night porter said this man 
would be incapable of sensible conversation when he did come 
back, and was an extremely awkward customer." 


Another 43 people were not interviewed because they appeared to have some 
form of mental illness, personality disorder, or other impediment which 
made communication difficult. Most of these people were regarded by the 
staff and other residents as being somewhat 'odd', and many of them 
appeared to be living in some sort of fantasy world; a few were known to 
be receiving regular treatment at local mental hospitals. Also included 
in this group of 43 were six drug addicts at one small voluntary hostel 
in London, who could not usefully be interviewed because they were under 
the influence of drugs, and one other person who agreed to be interviewed, 
but who then threw an epileptic fit before the interview could actually 
take place. 


The remaining 135 people gave a variety of reasons for refusing to take 
part in the survey. The two reasons most often mentioned were that the 
survey involved an invasion of privacy, especially as individual names 
were being used, and that the survey would do very little directly to 
help the people being interviewed. In quite a lot of other cases the 
reasons for refusal were not absolutely clear; this uncertainty was 
especially likely where the refusal came through a third party, and not 
directly from the selected person. 

Besides the non-contacts and refusals already discussed, there was also 
a special group of 130 people (5%), shown in Table 8.1, whom we deliberately 
excluded from our subsequent analysis because we did not feel that they 
came within the strict terms of the survey. In some cases the interviewer 
herself knew for certain that selected people would not be eligible, and 
did not even interview them; but more commonly, the selected people were in 
fact interviewed, and were only removed just before the final analysis. 

These 130 people can be sub-divided into the following groups: 22 lorry 
drivers, 18 seamen, and 31 other working men, all of whom had homes to 
return to; 23 people who were living with their spouses in a hostel or 
lodging house; 15 members of staff, or close relatives of members of staff; 
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13 students; and eight children under 15. It is not surprising that the 
proportion of our total sample excluded in this way is fairly small, for 
we had purposely excluded from our census any establishment which catered 
specifically for people in this group (see Appendix 1, and the ninth 
'Miscellaneous' group in Section 1.9). Although the 130 people have also 
been excluded from all subsequent analyses in this report, we have included 
at the end of Section 11.4 some of their comments about their needs for 
suitable accommodation. 

After removing these 130 people from our sample, we were left with a final 
sample of 1993 people, consisting of 1821 men and 172 women. Although the 
overall proportion of men in this final sample (91.4%) is almost identical 
to the proportion of men in hostels and lodging houses in the October 
census, we found that there were some variations in the proportions of men 
and women interviewed in the different types of establishment. This 
variation was due partly to the effects of sampling, in that we stratified 
our original list of establishments by size and by region but not by type 
of ownership or by sex catered for, and also to the effects of non-response. 
Our final sample of men contains slightly more men from Church Army hostels 
than we would have expected. In the case of the sample of women, the 
variations tend to be somewhat greater because the sample is so small; for 
example, we interviewed rather more women from Salvation Army hostels than 
we might have expected, and considerably fewer women than expected from 
private commercial establishments. 

All our analyses of the characteristics of residents have been done 
separately for men and for women. The rest of this report will concentrate 
on the characteristics of men, since our final sample of 172 women does not 
merit a separate detailed analysis; in any case, this small sample of women 
reflects the fact that there are relatively few women living in hostels and 
lodging houses. Some comments on the characteristics of women are, however, 
included in Section 16. 


8.4 Extraction of data from National Insurance records 

We mentioned right at the beginning of this report that an important aspect 
of the survey of residents was the opportunity it provided of supplementing 
the interview data with additional information about each resident obtained 
from their National Insurance records. We began our interviews with residents 
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by asking them for certain basic information (full name, exact date of 
birth, and national insurance or pension number) which would enable us to 
trace their National Insurance records. Since this linking exercise could 
only be carried out with the consent of the individuals themselves, we 
provided our interviewers with special 'permission' forms (see Appendix 13) 
which required signatures of the people interviewed. In the event, the 
response from our sample was extremely encouraging, with only 33 men (2%) 
and 8 women (5%) refusing us permission to trace their records. 

As soon as our interviewers had returned the individual questionnaires to 
our headquarters in London, the front pages of each questionnaire, 
incorporating the basic information mentioned above, were removed, so that 
the questionnaires could then pass through our coding, computing and 
analysis stages without any risk of individual people being identified. 
Subsequent linkage of the questionnaires with information from National 
Insurance records was possible by means of unique serial numbers, which had 
been assigned to each person. 

The record linkage exercise consisted of two distinct stages. We first 
attempted, with the help of the DHSS Records Branch, to extract data from 
each person's central National Insurance records. These central records* 
contain information going back as far as 1948, the year when the National 
Insurance scheme began, for every person who has reached working age; in 
particular, the records include details of national insurance contributions 
paid or credited to the person for each insurance year, together with the 
dates of claims made for unemployment, sickness or maternity benefit. 

(Where a person makes more than one claim for a particular benefit at one 
local office in an insurance year, only the first of these claims will 
normally have been recorded in the central records.) 

The form which we used for the extraction of data from these central records 
is shown in Appendix 14. As indicated in Table 8.2, we were fairly 
successful in tracing people in the central records; there were only 132 men 
(7%) and 24 women (14%) whom we failed to trace, and in many of these cases 
we were able to discover, by looking at the information collected in the 
interview, the probable reason for our failure to trace the appropriate 
record. For instance, several people had not given us sufficiently precise 
information about themselves to enable us to trace their records; some 
others had only recently arrived in Great Britain from abroad and might not 
yet have had a national insurance record; whilst others had done only casual 

* For simplicity we have used the term 'central records' throughout this 
report, in preference to the term 'central National Insurance records'. 
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work, or had been in prison or mental hospital for most of their working 
lives, so it was possible that no record could be traced. 


Table 8.2 Outcome of attempts to trace National Insurance records 




Number 

Percentages 



Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Stage 

Outcome 



% 

% 

Interview 

Interviewed 

1821 

172 

100 

100 


Refused permission to 






trace records 

33 

8 

2 

5 

Central 

Not traced 

132 

24 

7 

14 

Records 

Traced, but no trace of 






local office records 

159 

30 

9 

17 

Local Office 

Not traced 

31 

4 

2 

2 

Records 

Traced 

1466 

106 

80 

62 


While the central records provide some information about the dates of claims 
for sickness benefit*, one needs to look at the General Benefit Units (GBUs) 
in the local offices for details of the dates of each claim, and of the 
nature of the sickness giving rise to the claim. These GBUs only exist for 
people who have actually made a claim for benefit, and the second stage of 
the record linkage exercise involved trying to trace the GBUs of these 
people. By looking at the central records we were able to discover which 
local office had most recently been dealing with each person s claim and 
would therefore be likely to be holding the GBU. We were also able to find 
out that 159 men (9%) and 30 women (17%) did not appear to have made any 
claims for sickness benefit. Occasionally this was because the person had 
never paid contributions, but more often it was due to the fact that the 
person had paid contributions, yet had never claimed; a few other people 
did have GBUs, but the GBUs had been used solely in connection with the 
claiming of pensions, maternity benefit, or death grant, and not with the 
claiming of sickness benefit. 

Once we had discovered which local office currently held the GBU, we were 
able to approach that office direct. The form which was used for the 
extraction of data from local office records is shown in Appendix 15. At 


* In this and later sections, all references to sickness benefit should be 
taken to include invalidity benefit as well. 
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this stage we found that local offices were unable to trace the GBU records 
for 2% of the men and 2% of the women. Out of the total sample originally 
interviewed, we finally succeeded in tracing the GBU records of 80% of the 
men and 62% of the women. 

Towards the end of 1972 we were able to do a pilot run, using the 
questionnaires from our pilot survey; this pilot run helped us to test 
out the procedures for extracting data from the two sources, as well 
as enabling us to test out the adequacy of our data-extraction forms. 
Unfortunately the main stage of the record linkage exercise was somewhat 
delayed by industrial disputes; as a result the linkage with central 
records was not finally achieved until the end of the summer of 1973, and 
linkage with the local office records was finally achieved early in 1974. 
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9 SOME BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MALE 
RESIDENTS 


9.1 Age 

Table 9.1 shows the age distribution of the sample of men we interviewed in 
hostels and lodging houses throughout the country. It is interesting to note 
that this age distribution is almost identical to that found in the 1965 
National Assistance Board survey*. Comparing the age distribution of male 
hostel and lodging house residents with the age distribution of the general 
adult male population, we can see that the 'under 30' age group is very much 
under-represented in hostels and lodging houses; only 11 / of the male 
residents were aged 15 to 29, whereas 29% of the general adult male population 
come within this age-group . 


Table 9.1 Age distribution of men in hostels and lodging houses 


Age 

% 

Estimate of 
total numbers 

1971 census! 

% 

15-29 

11 

2,600 

29 

30-39 

11 

2,600 

16 

40-49 

21 

4,900 

17 

50-59 

25 

5,900 

16 

60-69 

22 

5,000 

14 

70 and over 

10 

2,400 

8 


100 


100 

Base 

1821 

23,400 

19,560,100 


t 1971 Census, Great Britain. Age, Marital Condition, and General Tables. 


* The age distribution in the 1965 survey was as follows: 


Age 

% 

Under 30 

10 

30-39 

11 

40-49 

20 

50-59 

24 

60 and over 

35 

100 


Source: Homeless Single Persons, Page 36, Table 17. 
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In contrast to this under-representation of younger men, our sample contained 
a relative excess of older men, particularly of those aged 50 to 69. It may 
at first sight seem surprising that the proportion of men aged 70 and over 
was not much higher than in the general population, but it needs to be 
remembered that our survey did not cover Part III accommodation, or establish- 
ments provided by voluntary bodies or by private persons for old people (see 
Appendix 1) . 

After making allowances for the .effects of non-response on our survey, and 

for the fact that we tried to interview only 1 in 10 of the residents, we can 

arrive at some estimates, as shown in Table 9.1, for the total numbers of men 
in each age group living in the hostels and lodging houses included in our 

census. These estimates are given only in broad terms, to the nearest 100, 

to emphasize the fact that they are subject to sampling error. The figures 
do not include those special categories of people, such as seamen and lorry 
drivers with homes to return to, and students, whom we specifically excluded 
from our analysis (see Section 8.3). 

Excluding these special categories, we reckon that in December 1972 there 
were about 23,400 men living in the hostels and lodging houses which were 
included in our October census. Of these, only about a fifth, 4,700, had 
reached the official retirement age of 65. 

We found that there were considerable variations in the age distribution 
depending on the size of the establishment; smaller-sized establishments 
contained a much higher proportion of younger men than did the larger 
establishments. As is indicated in Table 9.2, a third of the men in 
establishments with less than 20 beds were aged under 30, but only 9% were 
aged 65 or over; in contrast, in the larger establishments with 100 or more 
beds, only 6% were aged under 30, but almost a quarter had reached retirement 
age. 

In passing, it is worth noting an additional point indicated by the base 
figures to this table, and already mentioned in the first part of this report, 
that as many as 60% of the men were living in hostels and lodging houses 
containing at least 100 beds. In fact, if we repercentage the whole of Table 
9.2 across rather than down, we find that while only a third (33%) of the men 
aged under 30 were living in establishments with at least 100 beds, as many as 
two-thirds (67%) of those aged 50 and over were in establishments of this size. 
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Table 9.2 Age distribution of men in establishments of different size 


Age 

Number of beds in establishment 

All 

establishments 

Less than 20 

20-99 

100 or more 

15-29 

% 

33 

% 

11 

% 

6 

% 

11 

30-49 

33 

36 

31 

32 

50-64 

25 

33 

41 

37 

65 and over 

9 

20 

22 

20 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

248 

474 

1099 

1821 


To a large extent these variations by size of establishments seem to be 
accounted for in terms of the type of ownership of different establishments, 
as shown in Table 9.3. In particular, we can see that the residents in 
hostels and shelters run by the ’other voluntary bodies' tend to be much 
younger than the residents in other types of establishment; we found that 
over a quarter (29%) of the male residents in these hostels and shelters were 
aged under 30, and only about a third (35%) were aged 50 or over. In contrast, 
in the Local Authority hostels, for instance, only 3% of the men were aged 30, 
and as many as 61% were aged 50 or over. 


Table 9.3 Age distribution of men in different types of establishment 
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Table 9.3 shows the age distribution of men in different types of establish- 
ment. However, because there are considerable variations in the total 
numbers of men living in different types of establishment, it is difficult 
to tell from Table 9.3 how particular age groups are distributed between 
different establishments; this information is given in Table 9.4 

Table 9.4 Proportions of particular age groups in different types of establishment 




Age group 


All 






ages 

Type of ownership 

15-29 

30-49 

50-64 

65 and over 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Local Authorities 

5 

20 

19 

20 

18 

Salvation Army 

18 

24 

28 

28 

26 

Church Army 

8 

7 

8 

9 

8 

Other voluntary bodies 

26 

12 

5 

8 

10 

Private commercial 

35 

25 

23 

18 

24 

Commercial organisations 

8 

17 

17 

17 

14 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

202 

588 

666 

365 

1821 


Combining the information from Tables 9.3 and 9.4 we can see for instance 
that, although only 8% of the male residents in Salvation Army hostels are 
under 30, Salvation Army hostels do in fact contain 18% of this age group. 

In terms of regional variations, Scotland was different from other regions; 
only 5% of the residents there were under 30, and 26% were aged 65 or over. 


9.2 Marital status 

We asked our sample of residents in hostels and lodging houses whether they 
had ever been married; 37% of the men we interviewed said they had been. 

Those who had been married were then asked whether they were now separated, 
widowed, or divorced; 16% said they were separated, 9% said they were widowed, 
and 12% said they were divorced. Of the men who were separated, three- 
quarters said they were permanently separated from their wives, while the 
other quarter (mostly younger men) said they were separated only temporarily. 
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The proportion of men who were single, separated, widowed or divorced differed 
somewhat from the corresponding figures obtained from the 1965 National 
Assistance Board survey. In that survey they found a slightly higher 
proportion of single men (67%) and a much lower proportion of men who had been 
divorced (5%) . 

As we would expect, we found in our survey that a higher proportion of the 
younger men than of the old were still single. In our survey 87% of the men 
under 30 said they had never been married, and none of the 41 men in our 
sample under the age of 20 had ever married; in contrast, only 56% of men 
aged 65 and over said they were single. Also, as expected, the proportion 
who had been widowed increased with age; very few of the younger men said 
they had been widowed, but as many as 20% of those aged 65 or over said they 
were widowed. 

There was some variation in the proportions of single men in different types 
of establishment. The proportion of men who were single was highest in Church 
Army hostels (71%) and lowest in Local Authority hostels (57%) . Considering 
the very young age distribution of residents in 'other voluntary' hostels and 
shelters, the proportion of single men in these establishments (60%) was 
lower than one might have expected. 

We attempted to match the interview information about marital status with 
similar information collected directly from social security records. As 
already mentioned in Section 8.4, a very high proportion (91%) of the men 
whom we interviewed were successfully traced in the central National Insurance 
records; but unfortunately, for 45% of these men who were traced, no marital 
status was recorded in the central records. The level of non-recording in 
the central records was highest for men who said they were single (51%), but 
lower for those who said they were widowed (41%) , separated (35%) , or 
divorced (27%) . 

In addition to the 45% of men for whom there was no record of marital status 
in the central records, a further 20% had a marital status recorded in the 
central records which did not match what the person said during the 
interview. Thus, for only 35% of the men was there agreement between the 
marital status shown in central records and the marital status given to us 
in the interview. Table 9.5 shows how the men's statements of their marital 
status compare with similar information taken from their National Insurance 
records. We can see from this table that very few men who said they were 
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widowed were recorded in central records as being widowed (16%) , and that 
hardly any of those who said they were divorced were recorded as being 
divorced (2%). 

Table 9.5 Comparison of marital status, at interview and in National Insurance records 



Marital status at interview 


Single 

Separated 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Marital status in 





DHSS central records 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Single 

45 

8 

10 

11 

Married 

4 

56 

33 

60 

Widowed 

* 

1 

16 

* 

Divorced 

- 

* 

- 

2 

Not recorded 

51 

35 

41 

27 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Base figuret 

1030 

280 

145 

200 


+ Men traced in central National Insurance records 


That there is such a high level of discrepancy is not altogether surprising, 
for in general there is no need for a change in a man's marital status to be 
recorded on the central record, unless a claim is made for a benefit which 
is directly related to his marital status (such as a claim on his insurance 
for Maternity Grant, or a claim for an increase in pension in respect of his 
wife) . 

We also tried to obtain from the central records the date of marriage, for 
those men whom the central records showed as having been married. This 
exercise was not very successful because, in addition to the large number of 
of men whose marital status was not even recorded on the central records, as 
many as 44% of the men who were recorded as having been married did not have 
a date of marriage recorded. This is not entirely unexpected, for it needs 
to be remembered that the National Insurance scheme only goes back as far as 
1948, and the dates of marriage of many of those who married before 1948 are 
unlikely to have been recorded; since many of the residents in hostels and 
lodging houses are fairly elderly, it is probable that many of those who 
married will have done so before 1948. Because of the poor quality of the 
information about date of marriage, we have not attempted to use this 
information in our analysis. 
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9.3 Country of birth 

We asked residents in which country they were born. The majority of men 
(55%) were born in England, but there were large numbers born in Scotland 
(20%) and in Eire (14%). Only 4% were born in Northern Ireland, 3% in Wales, 
and 4% in other countries. These proportions are almost identical to the 
ones obtained in the 1965 National Assistance Board survey, where the question 
referred to the country of origin. However, contrary to the findings in that 
survey, there was no indication in 1972 that "the men who came from the 
Republic of Ireland and 'other' places were generally much younger than the 
men who came from elsewhere, particularly the English".* 

Table 9.6 shows the countries of birth separately for men living in hostels 
and lodging houses in England and Wales and in Scotland; separate figures 
have not been given for Wales, because there were so few Welsh residents. 

We can see from the table that the great majority (81%) of men living in 
Scottish hostels and lodging houses had in fact been born in Scotland, and 
that there were hardly any Englishmen living in Scottish establishments. 


Table 9.6 Country of birth of male residents, by present address 



Men now living in: 

All 

Country of birth 

England 

Scotland 

residents 

England 

% 

64 

% 

2 

% 

55 

Scotland 

9 

81 

20 

Wales 

3 

- 

3 

N. Ireland 

5 

3 

4 

Eire 

15 

12 

14 

Other countries 

4 

2 

4 


100 

100 

100 

Base 

1533 

274 

1821 


We found that London was a rather special case, in that only 51% of the men 
in London hostels and lodging houses were born in England; as many as 22% 
were born in Eire, 12% in Scotland, 5% in Northern Ireland, 3% in Wales, and 
7% in other countries. 


* Homeless Single Persons, page 49, paragraph 105 
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Besides asking for details of each person's country of birth, our interviewers 
also recorded whether each person was 'white' or 'coloured'. The definition 
of the terms 'white' and 'coloured' was left entirely to the discretion of 
the interviewers, but they were asked to mark as 'coloured' any person who 
was not, in their estimation, 'white'. This information about 'colour' was 
sought because concern had recently been expressed that the general shortage 
of housing might be forcing more 'coloured' people to live in lodging houses, 
and we wanted to try to confirm or allay these fears. 

Of the 1821 men interviewed only 31 were recorded as being 'coloured'. This 
means that the proportion of 'coloured' men in our sample of male residents 
was just under 2%, a proportion which is almost identical to that found in 
the general population as a whole*; there therefore does not seem to be any 
particular concentration of 'coloured' men in the hostels and lodging houses 
included in our survey. 

Besides the 'coloured' people in our main sample the group of 130 people, 
who were deliberately excluded from our analysis because they did not seem 
to come within the strict terms of the survey, included 20 'coloured' people; 
in particular, 11 of the 18 seamen were 'coloured', as also were 7 of the 13 
students. 


* General Household Survey HMSO 1973, page 75. 
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10 USE OF HOSTEL AND LODGING HOUSE 
ACCOMMODATION 


10.1 Length of stay at present address 

At an early stage in the interview (Question 5) we asked our informants 
how long they had been living at the particular hostel or lodging house 
where we interviewed them. It is clear, from the answers to this question, 
that hostels and lodging houses do in general contain a fairly large stable 
element. We found, for instance, that a third of the residents had been 
living in the same establishment for at least two years. Church Army 
hostels had the highest proportion of residents who had been living in the 
same place for at least two years (44%) , while hostels and shelters run by 
'other voluntary bodies' had the lowest proportion (22%); in each of the 
other types of hostel and lodging house about a third of the residents had 
been there at least two years. 

Diagram 10.1 highlights the strong links between age and length of 
residence. It shows, for example, that whilst only 9% of those aged under 
30 had been living at the same establishment for at least two years, as 
many as 60% of those aged 65 and over had been resident at the same place 
for this length of time. 

We did not find that there was any direct link between the size of an 
establishment and a person's length of stay; there was no evidence, for 
example, that men stayed longer in smaller-sized establishments than in 
larger ones. To some extent this may be due to the fact that the larger 
establishments contain higher proportions of older men than do the smaller 
establishments, and we know that older residents move much less frequently 
than younger ones. 

An interesting group are those men who had arrived fairly recently at the 
establishment where we interviewed them. We found that 16% of all men in 
hostels and lodging houses had been living at their present address less 
than four weeks. (A similar sort of question to wardens and managers in 
the October census, asking for information about the rate of turnover of 
residents, had produced a figure of 22% for the proportion of new residents 
in the previous four weeks.) Grossing up our figure from the December 
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survey, we would estimate that about 3,500 men in hostels and lodging 
houses had moved within the previous four weeks. 


Diagram 10.1 Length of stay at present address 

I 1 1 1 1 1 

per cent 0 20 40 60 80 100 


Age 

Under 30 


30-49 

50-64 


65 and over 



□ 

HI 

m 

mi 

Less than 

4 weeks. 

6 months. 

2 years 

4 weeks 

less than 

less than 

or more 


6 months 

2 years 



The proportion of men who were recent arrivals was highest in the hostels 
and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies' (22%) and lowest in 
establishments run by commercial organisations (10%). However, it can be 
somewhat misleading to give overall figures like this without looking at 
variations between individual establishments. For instance, it is worth 
mentioning that, although the 'other voluntary hostels' had the highest 
proportion of new arrivals, we found that in 12 of the 29 establishments 
included in this group not one of the residents we interviewed had arrived 
within the previous four weeks. In fact most of the recent arrivals in 
this 'other voluntary' group were concentrated in a few voluntary night 
shelters, rather than in specialised hostels. 

In general, younger men were far more likely to be recent movers than were 
older men; for instance, as already indicated in Diagram 10.1, a third 
(33%) of the men under 30 had moved within the previous four weeks, whereas 
only 5% of those aged 65 and over had moved during this time period. 
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We felt it would be useful to discover what other types of places had 
been used during the previous four weeks by these recent movers; some 
men, of course, had stayed in several different places. Almost half of 
these recent movers had spent some time in other hostels or lodging 
houses during the four weeks leading up to survey night. A quarter said 
they had slept rough at some stage during the four weeks, often for 
several nights in a row; most of these men were now living in Salvation 
Army hostels, in private commercial establishments, or in shelters run 
by 'other voluntary bodies'. Some men said they had recently come out of 
hospital or prison, whilst a few men, most of whom were now living in 
Salvation Army hostels, had spent some time in Government Reception 
Centres during the four weeks. Finally, several men mentioned that they 
had recently been living in their marital or parental home, or had been 
sharing accommodation with other relatives or friends, whilst others had 
been living independently or had been in accommodation tied to a 
particular job. 

In broad terms we reckon that about 750 of the residents in hostels and 
lodging houses had slept rough at some stage during the four weeks 
preceding our survey (ie. during the last three weeks of November and 
the first week of December 1972), about 250 had come out of hospital, 
and a similar number had come out of prison. The number who had used a 
Reception Centre was rather smaller, perhaps 150, but many of these 
Reception Centre users had also slept rough recently. 

The figures given so far, indicating the number of people who have moved 
within the previous four weeks, help to provide some idea of the degree 
of 'unsettledness' amongst the residents of hostels and lodging houses. 
Another measure of 'unsettledness' provided by the survey is the number 
of addresses a person has lived at during some given space of time. If 
we take the previous six months, for instance, we find that 60% of the 
men we interviewed had been resident at the same address for at least 
six months, 20% had had only one other address during that space of time, 
10% had lived at two other addresses, while the remaining 10% had lived 
at three or more addresses. 

Because Salvation Army hostels and private commercial establishments 
were housing the largest numbers of men, it is not surprising to find 
that in terms of overall numbers these two types of establishment 
contained the largest numbers of frequent movers. But in proportional 
terms, those living in establishments run by 'other voluntary bodies' 
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were most likely to be frequent movers; this high proportion was due mainly 
to the large number of frequent movers in the few voluntary night shelters 
included in the December survey. 

10.2 Sleeping rough, and. use of Reception Centres 

Yet another indication of ' unsettledness ' is the number of people using 
Reception Centres or sleeping rough. We found that about a quarter of 
those interviewed (27%) said they had at some stage used a Government 
Reception Centre. The proportion who had used a Reception Centre varied 
somewhat by age and by type of hostel; for instance, the proportion was 
somewhat higher for those in middle age, with a third of those aged 30 
to 59 saying they had used a Reception Centre, but considerably lower 
(14%) for those aged 65 and over. This apparent low usage among the 
elderly may however be partly due to the fact that the older informants 
may have misunderstood what was meant by a Reception Centre, and may not 
have realised that this term has now replaced the old 'casual ward'. 

Since residents had been living at their present addresses for different 
lengths of time, we intentionally asked them about their frequency of use 
of Reception Centres before they came to their present addresses. We 
asked our informants whether they used to stay in a Reception Centre 
"frequently, occasionally, or hardly ever", but we purposely did not 
define these terms. Only 3% of residents said that they used Reception 
Centres frequently before they came to their present addresses . We 
therefore estimate that, while about 6,000 men living in hostels and 
lodging houses have used Reception Centres at some time in the past, only 
about 500 of them have ever used them frequently; these figures match up 
very closely with those obtained in the 1965 National Assistance Board 
survey. Of the 500 men who used to use Reception Centres frequently, over 
half were men who had arrived at their present address within the past 
six months, and whose experience of Reception Centres was therefore very 
recent. 

The Salvation Army hostels appear to contain a higher proportion of men 
who said they had used Reception Centres (35%) than do the other main 
types of establishment, and the proportion of frequent users (5%) is 
higher than in other establishments. This 5% in fact represents over 
half of the men in all hostels and lodging houses who said they were 
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frequent users of Reception Centres; our survey therefore indicates that 
people who have used Reception Centres frequently are most likely to be 
living in Salvation Army hostels now. 

Residents were also asked if they had ever slept rough. Over half of the 
men (54%) said that they had slept rough at some time in the past, and 14% 
said they used to sleep rough frequently. In absolute terms, the figures 
from our survey suggest that about 12,000 men in hostels and lodging houses 
have slept rough in the past, and that 3,000 of them have slept rough 
frequently. Of this latter figure of 3,000, almost 2,000 are men who had 
arrived at their present address only within the last six months, and 
whose experience of frequently sleeping rough was therefore very recent. 

At first sight it might seem that these percentages of 54% and 14% from 
the 1972 survey represent a substantial increase over the corresponding 
figures from the 1965 survey, when only 28% said they slept rough and 4% 
said they slept rough frequently. Much of the difference, however, may be 
accounted for by the slightly different question wording used in the two 
surveys. In 1965 the question was in the present tense, "Do you ever sleep 
rough?", and the possible alternative replies offered to the informant were 
'frequently', 'occasionally' and 'never'. For the 1972 survey we preferred 
to relate the question to past use, "Have you ever slept rough?", and, for 
those that had slept rough, to get a measure of frequency ('frequently', 
'occasionally', or 'hardly ever') for the period before they came to their 
present address. 

Whereas the use of Reception Centres was most common amongst the middle- 
aged, it was the youngest age groups that were most likely to have slept 
rough. For instance, two-thirds (67%) of those aged under 40 said they had 
slept rough at some stage, compared with 54% amongst those aged 40 to 59, 
and only 43% amongst those aged 60 or over. 

Table 10.1 shows the distribution, amongst the different types of 
establishment, of the men who said they had slept rough. We found that 
the Salvation Army hostels contained the largest number of men who had 
slept rough; but in proportional terms, residents in hostels and shelters 
run by 'other voluntary bodies' were most likely to have slept rough (68% 
said they had done so), while those in establishments run by commercial 
organisations were least likely to have done so (44%) . In fact the overall 
figure of 68% for the 'other voluntary' group is somewhat misleading, for 
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it conceals the great variations which exist between the different types of 
establishment; for example, we discovered that in several night shelters 
practically all the men we interviewed had slept rough, whilst in some other 
hostels few if any of the residents appeared to have slept rough. 


Table 10.1 Whether slept rough, by type of establishment where now living 



Proportion who have 
slept rough 

Estimate of total who 
have slept rough 

Type of ownership 

Ever 

Frequently 

Ever 

Frequently 

Local Authority 

53% 

11% 

2,200 

400 

Salvation Army 

57% 

16% 

3,400 

1,000 

Church Army 

50% 

11% 

900 

200 

Other voluntary bodies 

68% 

29% 

1,600 

700 

Private commercial 

52% 

12% 

2,900 

700 

Commercial organisations 

44% 

7% 

1,500 

200 

All establishments 

54% 

14% 

12,500 

3,200 


Table 10.1 also highlights the great contrasts between different types of 
establishment in the proportion who have had experience of sleeping rough 
frequently. For instance, over a quarter of the men in the 'other 
voluntary' establishments (29%) said they used to sleep rough frequently, 
compared with only 7% of those in establishments run by commercial 
organisations . 


Table 10.2 Previous use of Reception Centres, and sleeping rough 



Whether ever used 
Reception Centre 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Whether ever 
slept rough 

Yes 

5000(22%) 

7500(32%) 

12,500 (54%) 

No 

1300 ( 5%) 

9600(41%) 

10,900 (46%) 

Total 

6300(27%) 

17100(73%) 

23,400(100%) 
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Table 10.2 indicates the overlap between those who have used Reception 
Centres and those who have slept rough. We found that 41% of the men we 
interviewed had never slept rough or used a Reception Centre. At the other 
extreme, 22% said they had both slept rough and used a Reception Centre at 
some stage in the past; however, out of this 22%, only 1%, mostly men in 
Salvation Army hostels, said they used to sleep rough frequently and use 
Reception Centres frequently. 

We also found that sleeping rough and use of Reception Centres were closely 
linked with frequency of moving from one address to another. Men who had 
been resident at their present address only a short time were much more 
likely to have slept rough or to have used a Reception Centre than people 
who had been resident a long time. And amongst those who had arrived only 
recently, those who had used a Reception Centre or had slept rough tended 
to have lived at more addresses in the past six months than those who had 
not used a Reception Centre or slept rough. 

Put another way, those men who had had a large number of different addresses 
in the past six months were much more likely td have slept rough or used a 
Reception Centre than those who had not moved, or who had had only a few 
other addresses, in the past six months. For instance, of the 3% of male 
residents who had had at least six other addresses in the past six months, 
almost all had slept rough at some time in the past, and half of them said 
they had slept rough frequently; in addition, over half said they had used 
a Reception Centre, although very few were frequent users. 


10,3 When first used hostels or lodging houses 

Besides finding out how long our sample of residents had been living in 
their present hostel or lodging house, we felt it would be useful to 
discover when they first started using hostels and lodging houses. Although 
we had previously defined the term 'hostel or lodging house' for the purpose 
of the October census, in this particular instance we purposely left the 
interpretation of the term to the residents themselves. Table 10.3 shows 
the distribution of answers given to this question. 

We can see that many of the men have been living in hostels and lodging 
houses for considerable lengths of time. Almost half of the men (47%) 
started using hostels and lodging houses at least ten years ago; at the 
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other extreme, 8% started using them within the last six months, and 2% 
had been using them for less than four weeks. 


Table 10.3 When men first started using hostels or lodging houses 


When first used hostels or lodging houses 

% 

Less than 4 weeks ago 

2 

4 weeks, but less than 6 months ago 

6 

6 months, but less than 2 years ago 

12 

2 years, but less than 5 years ago 

14 

5 years, but less than 10 years ago 

19 

10 years or more ago 

47 


100 

Base 

1821 


As we would expect, the extent of previous use of hostels and lodging 
houses depended very much on a person's age. As is indicated in Table 10.4, 
a quarter (24%) of those aged under 30 said they had started using hostels 
or lodging houses within the last six months, compared with only 5% of those 
aged 50 or over. The overall patterns shown in Table 10.4 are similar to 
those found in the 1965 National Assistance Board survey, except that the 
proportion of men who had started using hostels and lodging houses within 
the last six months appears to have been rather lower in 1972 than in 1965 
especially amongst the younger age groups. 

Table 10.4 When men first started using hostels or lodging houses, by present age 




Present age 

When first used hostels or 
lodging houses 

Under 30 

30-49 

50 or over 

Less than six months ago 

% 

24 

% 

9 

% 

5 

Six months, but less than 2 years ago 

24 

12 

9 

2 years, but less than 5 years ago 

27 

16 

11 

5 years, but less than 10 years ago 

22 

22 

15 

10 years or more ago 

3 

41 

60 


100 

100 

100 

Base 

202 

588 

1031 
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We also asked residents in what sort of place they were living before they 
started using hostels or lodging houses (Question 9 in Appendix 9) . The 
replies to this question are shown in Table 10.5. A third of the men (32%) 
had apparently been living with their parents before they started using 
hostels or lodging houses, and a further 19% had been with their wives. 
Amongst the other sorts of places mentioned fairly frequently was 
accommodation shared with other relatives (11%) , independent self-catering 
accommodation in a house, flat, or bedsitter (10%), accommodation where 
full board was provided, for instance in lodgings or in a private hotel 
(9%) , accommodation shared with friends (7%) , and accommodation provided 
with a job, for instance on a farm, in a public house, or in the army (7%). 
The remaining 5% consisted of other places, such as mental hospitals, 
children's homes, and approved schools or prisons. 

Table 10.5 Where men lived before starting to use hostels or lodging houses 


Parental home 

% 

32 

Marital home 

19 

With other relatives 

11 

Self-catering accommodation 

10 

Accommodation with full board 

9 

With friends in a house or flat 

7 

Accommodation provided with job 

7 

Other places 

5 


100 

Base 

1821 


The proportion mentioning the different sorts of places varied greatly with 
age. Men in the younger age groups were most likely to mention the parental 
home, whereas older men were just as likely to mention the marital home as 
being their previous accommodation, closely followed by accommodation with 
other relatives. However, the proportion of men mentioning one of three 
categories - parental home, marital home, and accommodation with other 
relatives - remained fairly constant for each age group, at about 60%. 

Of the other sorts of places mentioned, older men were much more likely 
than younger men to mention accommodation where full board was provided, 
but much less likely to mention children's homes, and prisons or approved 
schools. 
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The 1965 National Assistance Board survey of residents had included a question 
about why the person had started living in a lodging house or hostel. The 
answers to this question had then been directly coded by the interviewer 
into one of 18 predetermined categories, such as 'left home after disagree- 
ment with parents' or 'difficulties because of drinking habits'; only one 
reason was coded for each man. In 1972 we decided to collect much more 
detailed information, especially since it seemed likely that there might be 
a variety of reasons why a person started to live in hostels or lodging 
houses. We felt this detailed information could most easily be obtained by 
relating the questions back to the time when the person left their last 
'settled' address. For the purposes of our questioning we defined 'settled' 
accommodation as being four of the categories shown in Table 9.8: a parental 
or marital home, or accommodation with relatives or friends. The one thing 
that these four categories have in common is that they all involve some 
degree of sharing. It is of course true that many of the men in hostels and 
lodging houses may rightly regard their present address as being their 
'settled' home, especially if they have been living there a number of years. 

In addition, many men who were previously living in sorts of accommodation 
other than the four just mentioned, such as self-catering accommodation, may 
regard those types of accommodation as being 'settled'; but since many of 
these other types of accommodation differ very little from some of the 
private commercial lodgings included in our census, we considered it best 
to exclude them all.* 

Table 10.5 indicated that 69% of the men now living in hostels and lodging 
houses did in fact mention one of the four 'settled' types of accommodation 
when asked for information about their previous accommodation. The 31% 
who did not initially mention a 'settled' home tended to consist mainly of 
those who had lived in hostels and lodging houses for a long time; we then 
asked these people how long ago it was when they last lived in a 'settled' 
home of the sort just specified, and 60% of them mentioned their parental 
home as their last 'settled' address. Combining the replies to the first 
question for the 69% with the replies to the second question for the other 
31%, we discover that for about half of the men in -hostels and lodging 
houses their last 'settled' address was their parental home, for a quarter 
it was their marital home, while the remainder were fairly equally divided 
between accommodation with relatives and accommodation with friends. 


* The use of the word 'settled' in this context should not be confused with 
its official use in connection with reception centre users (see page 6). 
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Many men had been living away from a 'settled' home for a very long time; 
for instance, over half the men (57%) had not lived in a 'settled' home, of 
the type just mentioned, for at least 10 years. This fact is probably to 
be expected among the older age groups, but we found even amongst the 
younger men that a sizeable number had not lived in a 'settled' home for 
a long time; for instance, of those men now aged 30-39, a third had not 
lived in a 'settled' home for at least five years. 

A few men said that they had never had a 'settled' home, usually because 
they had been brought up in a children's home. In fact 74 men (4%) 
mentioned, at Question 9, 10 or 11, that they had at some stage lived in 
a children's home. Since residents were not specifically asked whether 
they had ever lived in a children's home, the actual proportion who had 
lived there is probably considerably higher than the 4% who happened to 
mention it . 


10.4 Reasons for starting to live in hostels or lodging houses 

Having established these details about their last 'settled' address, we 
asked residents why they had moved out of that address; we also asked a 
more general question about the sorts of things that had happened in 
their lives which led up to their living in hostels or lodging houses in 
the first place. Our /interviewers recorded verbatim what their respondents- 
said, and sought more detail where something was unclear. 

We were then able, at the analysis stage, to assign codes to all the 
reasons given. In practice we found that the replies to the two questions 
were so interlinked that it was really meaningless to attempt to analyse 
the reasons separately for each question; for instance, we sometimes found 
that the main reasons for leaving the 'settled' address were not given in 
reply to the first question, but only emerged when the more general question 
was asked. Because of these difficulties we decided it would be more 
sensible to combine the information collected from the two questions, and 
most of the analysis which follows will be based on this pooled information. 

As can be imagined, there was usually a variety of reasons given for leaving 
the 'settled' address and for arriving in a hostel or lodging house. We 
have made no attempt to identify the major factor for each person, but 
instead have tried to code all the reasons given. For this reason, and 
because the questions asked in our survey were somewhat different from those 
asked in the 1965 survey, we would not expect to get the same distribution 
of replies. 
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The system of coding which we used enabled us to identify certain broad 
categories of reasons, such as marital problems, accommodation difficulties, 
or employment problems. Within each category we had separate codes to 
identify more specific reasons; thus, within the broad category of 'marital 
problems', two of the specif ic . codes used were 'death of spouse' and 
'desertion of spouse'. In the analysis which follows we shall use mainly 
the broad categories, but occasional reference will be made to the more 
detailed codes where appropriate. 

In planning for this survey, we had been a little concerned lest people 
might be unwilling to answer these questions about their past. However, 
our fears were usually unfounded, for most men were only too willing to talk 
to us, especially when they realised that our interviewers were prepared to 
listen and were interested in what they had to say. In a few cases, though, 
especially where informants were suffering from some form of mental illness, 
they were reluctant to discuss their past lives. One man put it like this: 

"Please don't ask me to bring up all my past - I am trying 
to live now from day to day" . 

Our interviewers had been briefed in advance that, in situations like this, 
they should not attempt to press residents for information which they were 
reluctant to give. 

Table 10.6 shows the frequencies with which the various broad categories 
were mentioned.. Before we look at these categories in detail, it is worth 
re-emphasizing that the percentages shown in Table 10.6 are derived from 
people's replies to the two questions. Question 10 ("Why did you move out 

of (the last 'settled' address)?") and Question 11 ("What are the 

sorts of things that have happened in your life that led up to your living 
in lodging houses and hostels in the first place?"). Thus, as indicated in 
Table 10.6, 54% of the men we interviewed mentioned accommodation 
difficulties in reply to one or other, or both, of these questions. The 
fact that the total of the percentages in the table is far in. excess of 
100% indicates that most men mentioned more than one problem area. Only 
15% of the men mentioned just one problem area; in contrast, another 15% 
mentioned at least four . The number of different problem areas mentioned 
was to some extent related to age; those men now aged under 30, or over 70, 
tended to mention fewer problem areas than those aged 50 to 69, and fewer 
still than those aged 30 to 49. 
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Table 10.6 Difficulties which caused men to leave their 'settled' home or to 
start living in hostels or lodging houses 


Type of difficulty mentioned 


Accommodation problems 

54% 

Employment problems 

49% 

Marital problems 

29% 

Other family problems 

46% 

Physical, mental, or social problems 

30% 

Trouble with 'the law' 

10% 

Miscellaneous problems 

28% 

Base 

1821 


Since the first of these two questions was fairly specific in its wording, 
whilst the second was more general, it was inevitable that the types of 
replies given to the two questions should be rather different. We found, 
for instance, that accommodation problems were more likely to be mentioned 
in reply to the specific Question 10, in explanation of why men had left 
their last 'settled' address, than in answer to Question 11. Within this 
category of 'accommodation problems', the sorts of difficulties most often 
mentioned as being reasons for leaving the 'settled' home were the 
inability of parents, relatives or friends to continue to provide a home 
for the man any longer, the inability of the man himself to maintain his 
own home, often because of the death of parents or wife', the loss of 
accommodation through lack of money or rent arrears , the forthcoming 
demolition of the premises, and in several cases the refusal of the local 
council to allow a man to stay on in Local Authority accommodation after 
the death or departure of the tenant. All these reasons were more likely 
to be mentioned in answer to Question 10 than in answer to Question 11. 

The only type of reason which was mentioned far more frequently in answer 
to Question 11 than to Question 10 was of the kind "I can't find anywhere 
else" or "I can't afford anywhere else". 

Taking account to the replies to both Question 10 and Question 11, we found 
that the figure of 54% for those men mentioning any sort of accommodation 
problem included 20% who either said they could not find anywhere else or 
said they could not afford anywhere else, 14% who said their parents, 
relatives or friends were no longer able to support them, 10% who said 
they had been evicted from their last 'settled' home or had been asked to 
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leave (other than for demolition of the premises, or through being in rent 
arrears, or from lack of money), 9% who said they were no longer able to 
maintain their own home, often because of the death of parents or wife, and 
7% who said they had been evicted because of rent arrears, or who could not 
afford to keep on their home. In addition, as we have already indicated, 
some men lost their home because it was about to be demolished, or because 
the local council would not allow a man to stay on in Local Authority 
accommodation . 

The types of employment problem which were mentioned varied from Question 
10 to Question 11. The majority of men who mentioned employment problems 
in reply to Question 10 referred to their difficulty in finding work in 
their home area as one of the reasons for leaving their 'settled' home, 
and a substantial number mentioned that they had left home to join the 
Armed Forces or Merchant Navy. Quite a number mentioned the loss of a 
particular job, or their inability to hold down any sort of job, as a 
reason for living in hostels and lodging houses, whilst some men said they 
lived in hostels and lodging houses because their job required them to move 
around from place to place. 

Overall, out of the 49% mentioning employment problems at Question 10 or 
Question 11, 22% referred to the difficulty of getting jobs in their home 
area, 16% referred to a spell in the Armed Forces or Merchant Navy, 12% 
said they had difficulty in holding down any job at all, and 9% mentioned 
the loss of a permanent job which they had had. 

As we would expect, marital and family problems were more likely to be 
mentioned as reasons for leaving the 'settled' home than as general reasons 
for starting to live in hostels and lodging houses. Amongst the 29% of men 
mentioning any kind of marital problem, 6% referred to the wife's desertion, 
16% to some other form of marital breakdown (and a few others to the break- 
down of some other form of stable relationship) , and 7% to the death of the 
wife. Some other men mentioned the loss or death of their children. 

Amongst the 46% mentioning other family problems, 26% of all men in hostels 
and lodging houses referred to the death or desertion of parents, 10% said 
they had left their 'settled' home after disagreement with their parents, 
and 9% said they had disagreements with other relatives. Some men mentioned 
that the friends or relatives with whom they were living had died or had 
left them, and some said they had come from broken homes or had lived with 
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step-parents; a few mentioned they had lived in a children's home or with 
foster parents. 

The last three categories shown in Table 10.6 (trouble with 'the law', 
physical, mental, or social problems, and various miscellaneous difficulties) 
were all mentioned more frequently in reply to Question 11 than to Question 
10. Amongst the 10% who said they had been in some kind of trouble with 
'the law', 6% said they had spent some time in prison; some other men said 
they had spent time in borstal or approved school, had been on probation, 
or had been sent to the hostel by the prison authorities. 

Amongst the 30% of men who mentioned physical, mental, or social problems, 
as many as 12% referred to problems they had with drinking; this suggests 
that drinking problems were a contributory factor to the move into hostels 
and lodging houses for at least 2,800 of the men now living there. Ten per 
cent of men referred to some physical illness or disablement, in some cases 
received during the war, 7% mentioned that they had spent some time in a 
hospital other than a mental hospital, and 6% specifically referred to the 
fact that they had been receiving treatment for mental illness before they 
started living in hostels and lodging houses. Only a very small number of 
men referred to gambling or drugs as contributory factors. 

Amongst the 28% of men mentioning a variety of miscellaneous problems, 9% 
said they were wanderers by nature and liked the freedom which hostels 
allowed, 9% said they found hostels convenient for their needs, and 5% said 
they started living in hostels because they disliked being on their own and 
wanted company . 

As we might expect, the frequency with which different reasons were 
mentioned varied greatly with age. Particularly interesting is the fact 
that middle-aged men were much more likely than the young or old to mention 
employment problems as having been the reason for leaving their 'settled' 
home or starting to live in hostels and lodging houses; middle-aged men 
were also more likely to mention something in the category 'physical, 
mental, or social problems'. On the other hand, family problems, and 
difficulties with 'the law', were mentioned more frequently by younger 
residents than by older ones. 

It is difficult to convey any impression of the great variety of factors 
which have influenced so many of the men now living in hostels and lodging 
houses. To have attempted to give a few case-histories would have been 
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invidious, for there is no such thing as a 'representative' case-history. 
We have therefore limited this section to a brief description of the main 
factors which cause men to leave their last 'settled' home and to start 
living in hostels and lodging houses. 


10.5 Recent contact with relatives 

We have already mentioned that a large number of men referred to marital 
or family problems as one of the reasons for leaving their 'settled' home; 
many of these men will have been wanting to get away from contact with 
their close relatives. In our interview with residents we asked all men 
about their contacts with close relatives. A third of the men (32%) said 
that they had been in touch with a relative within the previous four weeks, 
either by seeing or telephoning them, or by writing to them; at the other 
extreme, 11% of the men said that all their relatives were dead, and a 
further 36% said that they had not been in touch with any of their 
relatives for at least a year. 

As expected, the likelihood of having been in contact with relatives 
depended very much on a person's age. For instance, of the men under 30, 
over a half (56%) said they had been in touch with a relative within the 
past four weeks, whereas only a quarter (24%) of the men aged 65 or over 
had been in touch with any relatives during this four-week period. 

There were similar contrasts depending on a person's marital status, 
with single men being less likely than those who had been married to 
have had recent contact with relatives. We found that only 29% of 
single men had been in touch with a relative within the last four weeks, 
compared with 36% of men who were widowed, 38% of those who had been 
divorced, and 41% of those who were separated. However, younger men who 
were single seem to have maintained recent contact with relatives just as 
successfully as those younger men who were widowed, divorced, or separated; 
it is only amongst the middle-aged and elderly that the isolation of single 
men from relatives becomes noticeable. 

Of the actual relatives involved, brothers and sisters seemed to be the 
main point of contact, especially for older men. For example, 15% of the 
men said that they had been in touch with a sister within the last four 
weeks, though it needs to be mentioned that another 35% of the men did not 
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have any living sisters. Quite a number of the younger men were still able 
to keep in touch with their own parents; for instance, slightly less than 
half of the men under 30 whose fathers were still alive had been in touch 
with them during the previous four weeks , and nearly half had been in touch 
with their mothers. The number who had been in recent contact with wives or 
children was relatively few, but this was hardly surprising, since many men 
had never been married. 
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11 ATTITUDES TO PRESENT 
ACCOMMODATION 


11.1 Overall assessment 

We decided it would be helpful, as part of our survey, to obtain from 
residents some indication of their degree of satisfaction with the 
accommodation they were occupying. We therefore included in our 
questionnaire to residents a specific question: "Do you like living here, 
or would you prefer to be living in some other type of accommodation?" 

Those who replied that they did like living here were then asked what 
they liked about living here, whilst those who said they would prefer to 
be living somewhere else were asked what they did not like about their 
present accommodation, and were also asked in what sort of place they 
would prefer to be living. 

In answer to our main question, 43% of male residents said they liked 
living in their present accommodation, 50% said they would prefer to be 
living somewhere else, and 7% expressed no clear preference. As Diagram 
11.1 indicates, those living in 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters 
appeared in general to be the ones most likely to prefer their present 
accommodation; 60% of the male residents in these establishments said 
they liked living there. Next most popular appeared to be the Church 
Army hostels and private commercial establishments, with 50% of the men 

saying they liked living there. Then came the Salvation Army hostels, 

» 

with 43% of the men saying they liked living there. Least popular were 
the Local Authority hostels and the hostels run by commercial organisations, 
where only 31% and 32% respectively of the male residents said they liked 
living. 

In terms of regional variations, establishments in London and in Scotland 
appeared to be the least popular. Only 32% of the men living in hostels 
and lodging houses in London, and 39% of those living in Scotland, said 
that they liked living at their present address. 
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Diagram 11.1 Whether men liked living here, or would prefer to be living 
in some other type of accommodation 


per cent 

Type of ownership 
Local Authority- 

Salvation Army 

Church Army 

Other voluntary bodies 
Private commercial 
Commercial organisations 


l 1 1 1 1 1 
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The degree of satisfaction with present accommodation does not seem to be 
related very much to a person's age. The only exception appears to be 
the group of very old residents, many of whom were happy with their 
accommodation; 58% of those aged 70 or over said they liked living in their 
present accommodation. 

The degree of satisfaction is, however, closely related to the length of 
time the person has been staying at the same address; those who have been 
resident at the same place a long time tend to be much happier with their 
present accommodation than those who have only been living there a short 
time. This is as one would expect, for the long-stay residents tend in 
general to be those who have liked the place enough to want to stay. As 
many as two-thirds (68%) of those who have been resident less than four 
weeks said they would prefer to be living somewhere else. What is perhaps 
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surprising, though, is that, even amongst those who have been living in the 
same place for at least 10 years, the proportion who said they would prefer 
to be living somewhere else was as high as a third (33%). 

However, neither of these factors, the age of the person or the person’s 
length of stay, can account for the high level of satisfaction which was 
expressed for the 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters-, since residents in 
these establishments tend to be younger and to have been staying in the same 
place a shorter length of time than residents in other types of establish- 
ment . 

Diagram 11.1 gave a broad indication of the degree of popularity of 
different types of hostels and lodging houses, but of course there were 
substantial variations in popularity, even within particular groups. The 
greatest variations occurred in the private commercial sector and in 
establishments run by 'other voluntary bodies'; this is as we might expect, 
for these two groups each contain a wide variety of accommodation. In the 
case of private commercial establishments, our survey included four 
establishments where all the people we interviewed said they liked living 
there; in contrast, at four other private commercial establishments none 
of those interviewed appeared to like living there. It is not surprising 
that there were great variations in the 'other voluntary' group, for this 
group contains accommodation ranging from simple night shelters to very 
'specialized hostels. The extremes in this group are represented by five 
hostels, where all the residents we interviewed said they liked living 
there, and by one large night shelter, where all the men we interviewed 
said they would prefer to be living somewhere else. 


11.2 Favourable comments 

The 43% of men who said they liked living in their present accommodation 
were asked what they liked about living there. The question was left 
completely open, and these residents were free to mention any topics they 
chose. The range of topics mentioned was extremely diverse, covering 
every aspect of hostel and lodging house provision; each resident who said 
he liked living in his present accommodation usually mentioned several 
different topics. 
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Once the task of coding these replies had been completed, we found that 
the topics which were mentioned fell conveniently into the following four 
broad categories: material factors, such as the quality of the food 
(mentioned by 8% of all residents), the quality of the beds (6%), the 
general cleanliness of the place (6%), and the comfort and facilities 
offered (11%); personal factors, such as the lack of restrictions about 
times when one must be in the building (10%) , the amount of privacy 
allowed (7%), the feeling of homeliness in the hostel (2%), and the hostel's 
rehabilitative effect on the individual (3%); good relationships, either 
with other residents (14%) or with staff (7%); and various general factors, 
such as the hostel's proximity to shops or to the person's place of work 
(5%), or the fact that the hostel offered good value for money (8%). 

Using this four-fold classification, we find that 21% of men in hostels 
and lodging houses referred to material factors of one sort or another 
which made them like their present accommodation, 20% mentioned some 
personal factor, 19% referred to the good relationships with other 
residents or with staff, and 17% mentioned other general factors. These 
are the overall percentages, but we found interesting variations, as 
shown in Table 11.1, between different types of establishment in the 
frequencies with which the different categories were mentioned. 


Table 11.1 Aspects of present accommodation which men liked 



Men 

like 

living 

here 

Aspects of present 
which men like 

accommodation 

Base 

Type of ownership 

Material 

factors 

Personal 

factors 

Relation- 

ships 

General 

factors 

(100%) 

Local Authority 

31% 

16% 

13% 

11% 

11% 

332 

Salvation Army 

43% 

22% 

18% 

19% 

17% 

467 

Church Army 

50% 

27% 

22% 

30% 

21% 

141 

Other voluntary bodies 

60% 

22% 

35% 

24% 

20% 

184 

Private commercial 

50% 

23% 

23% 

21% 

19% 

435 

Commercial 

organisations 

32% 

17% 

16% 

15% 

15% 

262 

All establishments 

43% 

21% 

20% 

19% 

17% 

1821 
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The most striking differences were found in hostels and shelters run by 
'other voluntary bodies'. Although as many as 60% of the men in these types 
of establishment said they liked living there, only 22% mentioned any 
material factors as a reason for liking the place. Instead, men who liked 
living in 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters were far more likely to 
mention personal factors (35%); within this category of personal factors, 
the feeling that 'it's a real home', or the rehabilitative influence of the 
hostel, or its religious outlook, were mentioned more frequently than in 
other types of establishment, but fewer men than average mentioned privacy 
as a reason for them liking the place. 

The other types of establishment where the proportion mentioning a 
particular category was much higher than average were the Church Army 
hostels, where as many as 30% of the men commented on the good relationships 
established with other residents or with staff. The proportion of men 
commenting favourably on various material aspects of Church Army hostels 
(27%) was also slightly higher than in other types of establishment. 

The frequency with which certain factors were mentioned varied somewhat 
depending on the size of the establishment. As one might expect, favourable 
comments about the range of facilities offered were more likely to be 
mentioned by men living in larger establishments than in smaller ones, since 
larger establishments were more likely to be able to provide, for instance, 
a good lounge or television room. Men in the larger establishments were 
also more likely to comment favourably on the amount of privacy they had, 
and on the fact that other men did not trouble them. However, on the debit 
side, increases in the size of establishments tended to be associated with 
a reduction in the number of favourable comments about 'homeliness' and 
about the friendliness of staff towards individual residents. 


11.3 Unfavourable comments 

As we have mentioned already, 50% of the men in hostels and lodging houses 
said they would prefer to be living in some type of accommodation other 
than their present accommodation. We sought further information from these 
men as to what they did not like about living at their present address. 

The comments we received covered a wide range of topics, but we were able 
to group the replies up into four categories, dealing with four broad 
aspects of hostel life; to a large extent, these four categories were 
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comparable with the categories mentioned by people who liked living at 
their present address. 

The first category included various material factors, such as the lack of 
essential facilities like adequate heating or washing facilities (mentioned 
by 6% of all men), dissatisfaction with the poor quality of food (5%), 
complaints about the lack of cleanliness (4%) , and the lack of security for 
personal belongings (2%) . Other material factors occasionally mentioned by 
those who disliked living in their present accommodation were the lack of 
basic comforts such as a television or recreation facilities (2%), the lack 
of adequate facilities for doing one's own cooking, and the degree of 
overcrowding . 

The second category included various personal factors, all of which affect 
the type of life that one is able to lead; the topics most frequently 
mentioned were the dislike of communal living or the wish for greater 
privacy (mentioned by 12% of all men) , the dislike of strict discipline or 
too many rules (4%), and the dislike of restrictions on the time when one 
may enter or leave the building (4%) . 

The third category involved problems of relationships; included in this 
category were those who expressed a dislike for some of their fellow 
residents (10%) , those with a specific dislike of having drunks on the 
premises (7%) , and those who commented unfavourably on the disturbances at 
night, which were caused by people other than drunks, usually through 
people coughing or moving about in the middle of the night (3%) . Some men 
(2%) also made adverse comments about the person who owned the premises or 
about other members of staff. 

The fourth category included various general factors, such as the stigma 
attached to living in a particular hostel (2%), the fact that it offered 
poor value for money (2%), and its inconvenient location; in addition, this 
category included quite a number of vague comments which could not easily 
be coded into any of the other categories. 

Using this four-fold classification, we find that 17% of the men referred 
to material factors of one sort or another which made them dislike their 
present accommodation, 19% mentioned some personal factor, 19% referred to 
the poor relationships with other residents or with staff, and 11% mentioned 
other general factors. The frequency with which the different categories 
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were mentioned varied from one type of establishment to another, as is 
illustrated in Table 11.2. 


Table 11.2 Aspects of present accommodation which men disliked 



Men pre- 
ferring 
somewhere 
else 

Aspects of present 
which men dislike 

a c commo da t ion 

Base 

Type of ownership 

Material 

factors 

Personal 

factors 

Relation- 

ships 

General 

factors 

(100%) 

Local Authority 

61% 

27% 

14% 

27% 

12% 

332 

Salvation Army 

50% 

15% 

21% 

21% 

10% 

467 

Church Army 

40% 

10% 

19% 

14% 

7% 

141 

Other voluntary 
bodies 

35% 

7% 

16% 

9% 

10% 

184 

Private commercial 

44% 

18% 

19% 

13% 

11% 

435 

Commercial 

organisations 

60% 

15% 

26% 

23% 

19% 

262 

All establishments 

50% 

17% 

19% 

19% 

11% 

1821 


It is especially interesting to note from Table 11.2 that, although Local 
Authority hostels contained the highest proportion of men who expressed a 
preference for living somewhere else (61%), they contained the smallest 
proportion of men whose preference for alternative accommodation was based 
on a dislike of some personal factor in their present situation (14%) ; 
instead, men in Local Authority hostels were far more likely to complain 
about material factors (27%), particularly the lack of cleanliness in the 
hostel, and the lack of security for belongings, and about the difficult 
relationships with other residents (27%), particularly because of the 
problems created by the large numbers of drunks. 

In establishments run by commercial organisations, on the other hand, the 
overall percentage expressing a preference for alternative accommodation 
(60%) was about the same as in Local Authority hostels, but the distribution 
of reasons given for their dislike of their present accommodation was rather 
different; in particular, it was the various personal factors, such as the 
dislike of communal living and of too many rules, which were most frequently 
mentioned as reasons for disliking the place (26%), whilst the various 
material factors were mentioned much less frequently (15%) . 
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We can see from Table 11.2 that the pattern of complaints mentioned by 
residents in other types of establishments seems to be much closer to that 
set by the commercial organisations than to the pattern found in Local 
Authority hostels. However, the proportion of men complaining about 
various material factors in private commercial establishments (18%) was 
slightly higher than average, and so also was the proportion of men in 
Salvation Army hostels who complained about the difficult relationships 
with other residents (21%) . 

In general we found that younger men were most likely to complain about 
the various personal factors affecting hostel life, whereas older men 
were most likely to complain about relationships with other residents. 

This contrast between the young and the old was most noticeable in Church 
Army hostels and in hostels run by commercial organisations, but less so 
in other types of establishment. 


11.4 Preferences for alternative accommodation 

Those residents (half of the total) who indicated that they did not like 
living in their present accommodation were asked in what sort of place 
they would prefer to be living. The question was left entirely open, and 
no alternative types of accommodation were suggested. The replies we 
received in answer to this question tended to cover two broad dimensions - 
the actual type of accommodation preferred, and the specific desirable 
features of that accommodation - and we have therefore analysed the replies 
accordingly. 

Of the types of accommodation preferred, the one most frequently mentioned 
was a room or bedsitter (mentioned by 16%* of all men); a further 12% of 
men said they would prefer to be living in some sort of 'flat'. Quite a 
number (6%) mentioned that they would prefer to be living in lodgings or 
'digs' in a private house, possibly with the resident landlady providing 
food for them. Some other men (4%) said they would prefer to be living in 
another hostel. The remaining men (12%) mentioned some other type of 
accommodation, or were not very specific about their accommodation needs; 
included in this group were several who said they would like to be living 
in council accommodation, and others who would prefer to be living in a 
convalescent or old people's home. 

x All the percentages in this section have been based on 'all men' and 
not just on those men (50% of the total) preferring alternative 
accommodation; if the percentages were reworked on this latter basis, 
then the proportion preferring to live in a room or bedsitter, for 
instance, would be 32%, and not 16% as at present. 
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Most men referred to a specific feature of the alternative accommodation 
which made it desirable for their own needs. Most frequently mentioned 
was a desire for privacy, which was mentioned by 13% of all men; included 
in this group, for instance, were those who said "I want to live on my own" 
or "I want a room with a key". Another desirable feature, and one which 
was very similar to the desire for privacy, was a wish for independence, 
mentioned by a further 8% of men; included in this group were those who 
said "I want to come and go as I please" or "I want to look after myself - 
cook my own meals and eat them when I feel like it". Another important 
feature, but one which was a little difficult to isolate, was the feeling 
of a sense of ownership which the alternative accommodation might provide, 
and this was mentioned by a further 6% of men. We can therefore see that 
these three desirable features of the alternative accommodation - privacy, 
independence, or a sense of ownership - which are to some extent over- 
lapping concepts, were mentioned by as many as 27% of men, or over half 
of those who expressed a preference for alternative accommodation. 

Of the other men expressing a preference for alternative accommodation, 

3% mentioned their desire to be together again with their wives or 
families, 3% said they wanted the company of friends or "others like 
myself", and 3% expressed a wish for improved material comforts; 5% 
mentioned other desirable features, such as the fact that one could be 
looked after, or the fact that the accommodation would be situated in a 
particular geographical area. The remaining 9% did not mention any 
specific desirable features about the type of accommodation which they 
would prefer to be occupying, but several of these men did comment on 
the benefits to be gained from living with a family, or from getting a 
job with accommodation attached. 

As we might expect, the type of accommodation which men preferred 
depended to a large extent on the desirable features which they had in 
mind. Thus, those who sought privacy or independence were most likely 
to state a preference for living in a room or bedsitter, whilst those 
who wanted to have a sense of ownership, or to have the company of friends, 
were most likely to express a preference for living in a 'flat'. Even 
amongst the groups which were mentioned less often, we note that those who 
wanted to be looked after were most likely to express a preference for 
lodgings or 'digs' in a private house, while many of those who said they 
would like to be living in some other hostel expressed a desire for improved 
conditions, such as greater comfort, cleanliness or warmth. 
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It should perhaps be mentioned that, in addition to the other desirable 
features of the alternative accommodation, many men expressed a wish for 
a place which was cheap or good value. We have accepted this wish as an 
obvious requirement of any alternative accommodation, and have not bothered 
to code it. 

There did not seem to be any great variations between men in different 
types of establishment in the kind of alternative accommodation preferred, 
but it is interesting to note that men in Church Army hostels, in 'other 
voluntary' hostels, and in private commercial establishments were most 
likely to state a preference for living in a 'flat', whereas men in Local 
Authority, Salvation Army, and the large commercial hostels were most 
likely to state a preference for a room or bedsitter in a private house. 
With this in mind, it could be argued that the expectations of those in 
the first group are somewhat higher than the expectations of those in the 
second group. 

To some extent these variations are a reflection of the age structure of 
the residents in different types of establishment. Younger men who said 
that they would prefer to be living in other accommodation were most 
likely to express a preference for living in a 'flat', and the desire for 
the company of friends was greater amongst the young that it was amongst 
older men. On the other hand, middle-aged and elderly men who said they 
would prefer to be living somewhere else were much more likely to prefer 
simply a room or bedsitter, and their desire for privacy was greater than 
it was amongst the young. 

Before ending this section, it is worth mentioning that some of the 130 
people who were deliberately excluded from our survey analysis (see 
Table 8.1) had rather special accommodation needs. Seventeen of the 22 
lorry drivers were actually interviewed, and most of them appeared to be 
satisfied with the accommodation they were currently occupying. There 
were, however, very adverse comments from many of them about the general 
shortage and poor quality of much of the accommodation commonly used by 
lorry drivers in different parts of the country. 

We interviewed all 18 seamen in the excluded group, most of whom came from 
Africa or Asia. Nearly all of them appeared to be living temporarily in a 
lodging house whilst awaiting another ship, and the majority appeared to 
be fairly satisfied with their accommodation. 
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We interviewed 29 of the other 31 working men who were excluded from our 
survey analysis, and they appeared to have fairly mixed reactions to the 
accommodation they were occupying. Some of these working men, who had to 
spend whole weeks at a time away from home, said that they would prefer to 
be staying with a private family, where they could be treated as part of 
the family. Some men had found such accommodation, but others had not been 
so lucky. 

Judging from the comments we received, most working men away from home, be 
they lorry drivers, seamen, or whatever, appear to want a private room with 
a comfortable bed, decent food, and some flexibility in meal times so as to 
cater for those arriving late at night or leaving early. Board and lodging 
need to be provided at a modest price; this is especially important in the 
case of lorry drivers, since otherwise they may opt to sleep in their cabs. 

It does seem important that proper accommodation be provided for these 
working men, or else they will occupy bedspace in hostels which was really 
intended for men in need of some degree of support. 

In this section we have tried to describe the preferences of residents for 
alternative accommodation, as given to us in the interview, but of course we 
cannot be sure whether these stated preferences do in fact represent 
realistic alternatives for the men themselves, taking into account their 
own physical and mental health and the extent of their ability to look after 
themselves. It would appear, however, that most of the men who expressed a 
preference for living somewhere else had a fairly realistic idea of the sort 
of accommodation which would be suitable for them, and usually their 
expectations did not seem unreasonably high. Yet the unfortunate fact is 
that the stock of private housing for renting has been rapidly diminishing 
in recent years, as also has the number of landladies willing to take in 
lodgers; in fact, as we have already shown in Section 2.2, our own survey has 
indicated that the number of lodging house beds in the private commercial 
sector which were eligible for inclusion in our survey declined by over a 
quarter during the seven-year period from 1965 to 1972. 

The 1974 Housing Act, which made provision for giving financial assistance 
to housing associations, should in time bring about some improvement in 
the situation; but meanwhile, unless this Act is accompanied by determined 
action by local authorities and housing associations, there seems little 
hope that the desires of these men, whether they be for flats, rooms, 
bedsitters, or simply lodgings or 'digs', will be realised in the fore- 
seeable future. 
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12 EMPLOYMENT RECORD 


12,1 Present job 

In our interviews with residents we asked them several questions about the 
jobs they had done at different stages in their working lives. In this 
section we shall deal only with their present jobs. 

Table 12.1 shows the present employment status of the men included in our 
survey. Forty-three per cent said they had a job at the time of our survey, 
17% said they were retired, and 40% said they were not working. Amongst the 
40% who were not working were 10% who said they were permanently sick or 
disabled and 7% who said they were temporarily sick or disabled. The rest of 
the men in this group gave a variety of other reasons why they did not have a 
job at the moment. Many of them just said they could not find work, but a 
few men admitted that they were not actively seeking employment, in some 
cases because they felt they were now too old to get work; a few men referred 
to the difficulty of finding work because of the stigma attached to living in 
a particular hostel, or because they had just come out of prison. 

Table 12.1 Employment status of men in hostels and lodging houses* 


* Base: 1821 men 

The proportion having a job was closely related to age. For instance, two- 
thirds (64%) of the men aged under 30 said they had a job at the time of the 
survey, whereas only 43% of those aged between 50 and 65 had one. 

Nearly all the men who said they were not working at the moment stated that 


Employment status 


Has a j ob 
Retired 
Not working 


43% 

17% 

40% 


Reason given for not working 



Permanently sick/disabled 
Temporarily sick /disabled 
Other reasons 


10 % 

7% 

23% 
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they were currently receiving some sort of benefit; only 6% of those sick or 
out of work said they were not currently receiving any benefits at all. 


Table 12.2 Employment status, by type of ownership 




Employment status 








Base 

Type of ownership 

Has a job 

Retired 

Sick or 
out of work 

Total 

Local Authorities 

34% 

21% 

45% 

100% 

332 

Salvation Army 

42% 

18% 

40% 

100% 

467 

Church Army 

57% 

21% 

22% 

100% 

141 

Other voluntary bodies 

36 %• 

15% 

49% 

100% 

184 

Private commercial 

43% 

14% 

43% 

100% 

435 

Commercial organisations 

50% 

19% 

31% 

100% 

262 

All men 

43% 

17% 

40% 

100% 

1821 


As Table 12.2 indicates, there were quite large variations between different 
types of establishment in the proportions who had a job or were sick or out 
of work. At one extreme were the Church Army hostels, where 57% of the men 
had a job at the time of our survey and only 22% were sick or out of work. 

At the other extreme were the hostels and shelters run by ' other voluntary 
bodies', where only 36% had a job and as many as 49% were sick or out of 
work. Local Authority hostels were the only other type of establishment 
where there were more men sick or out of work (45%) than had a job (34%). 

In looking at the current jobs of men in hostels and lodging houses, we shall 
concentrate our attention on men aged under 65. Men under 65 were evenly 
divided between those working (50%) and those sick or out of work (50%) . In 
passing, it is worth noting the large regional variations in unemployment. 

At the one extreme was the South East region, where 37% of men of working age 
were sick or out of work, and East Anglia (32%), though this latter figure is 
based on rather a small sample. In all other regions at least half of the 
men were not working, and in Scotland the proportion of men sick or out of 
work was as high as 70%. . 

Table 12.3 shows the types of job most frequently mentioned by men who were 
working . 

Some explanation of the various occupations shown in Table 12.3 is needed. 

The category 'factory labourer' includes all men working as labourers in a 
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manufacturing or processing concern, or in a warehouse or docks. 'Process 
worker' includes also machine and production workers, and drivers of 
stationary engines. The category 'tradesman/craftsman' includes all occupa- 
tions in which it is normal to serve an apprenticeship. 'Porter' covers men 
working as kitchen porters, and porters in schools, hotels, and railway 
stations. 'Worker in hostel' covers those men, nearly all of them in 
voluntary hostels, whose job is carried out on the premises; for instance, it 
includes men in Salvation Army and Church Army hostels who help with the 
general running of the hostel, but it also includes those men working in 
'other voluntary' hostels, where a workshop is attached to the hostel. 
'Cleaner' includes all men working as office cleaners or window cleaners, and 
those washing up. 'Road digger /labourer' also includes men working on 
sewers, tunnels, or railways. 'Warehouseman' also includes those working as 
packers or storekeepers in warehouses. 'Office worker' includes all men 
doing desk jobs in offices or banks. Amongst the other jobs mentioned were 
the following, in descending order of frequency: nightwatchman , road sweeper, 
steel construction worker, van or truck driver, kitchenhand, gardener or 
park-keeper, delivery man, farm worker, shop assistant, barman or waiter, and 
member of the Armed Forces or Merchant Navy. 


Table 12.3 Present job of men aged under 65 


Occupation 

% 

Factory labourer 

7 

Process /machine worker 

5 

Building labourer 

5 

Tradesman/craftsman 

5 

Porter 

5 

Worker in hostel 

4 

Cleaner 

3 

Road digger /labourer 

2 

Wareh ous eman 

2 

Office worker 

2 

Other jobs 

10 

No job at present 

50 


100 

Base 

1456 


We assigned each of these jobs to one of the Registrar General's five 'social 
class' groups. Table 12.4 shows the social class distribution of these 
various jobs. In presenting this table, we have followed the Registrar 
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General's practice of subdividing social class III into two groups, manual 
and non-manual. For the purposes of comparison we have also included some 
similar figures for the male population as a whole, taken from the 1971 
Census. 

We have already noted the very high level of sickness and unemployment 
amongst men living in hostels and lodging houses; of the men aged under 65 
living in hostels and lodging houses , as many as half (50%) were without a 
job for one reason or another. But, as Table 12.4 shows, many of those who 
did have jobs were in occupations classified as unskilled or semi-skilled. 

For instance, half of the men with jobs (51%) had ones which were classified 
as unskilled, whereas in the general working population only 8% of working 
men have unskilled jobs. At the other extreme, hardly any of the men were in 
non-manual jobs. Only 5% of the men in hostels and lodging houses who had 
jobs were in ones classified as professional, intermediate, or skilled non- 
manual, compared with a figure of 35% in the population as a whole. Of the 
particular occupations already mentioned, office work of one kind or another 
accounted for most of those in these three top social class groups (I, II, 
and III non-manual) , while most of those in social class Illb (skilled 
manual) were tradesmen or process workers. 


Table 12.4 Social class grading of present job, for men under 65 



Hostels and 

Great Britain"^ 

Social class 

lodging houses 


I - Professional 

% 

* 

% 

5 

II - Intermediate 

1 

18 

Ilia - Skilled non-manual 

4 

12 

Illb - Skilled manual 

18 

39 

IV - Semi-skilled 

26 

18 

V - Unskilled 

51 

8 


100 

100 

Base 

739 

15,367,930 


^ Source: 1971 Census - Economic Activity Tables Part IV - Table 31 


We did not observe any substantial variations in occupation or social class, 
either by age or according to the type of hostel in which the man lived. 


We asked men how long they had been working in their particular j ob , or how 



long they had been retired or out of work. Table 12.5 shows the results of 
these questions, for men aged under 65. 

We can see from Table 12.5 that a fifth (21%) of all men in hostels and 
lodgings aged under 65 had been working at the same job for at least a year. 
If we consider just those men who had jobs at the time of the survey, 44% of 
these men had kept their present job for at least a year. But whereas 52% of 
those with jobs in social classes I to IV had kept their jobs for at least a 
year, only 36% of those with unskilled jobs (social class V) had kept them 
for at least a year. 


Table 12.5 Length of time in present job or out of work 



Length of time in present job 


Employment status 

or out of work 

% 


( One year or more 

21 

Has a job 

( Less than one year 

28 


| Less than one year 

21 

Out of work 

( One year or more 

30 



100 

Base (all men aged under 65) 

1456 


We mentioned earlier that only a third of the men in hostels and shelters run 
by 'other voluntary bodies' had a job at the time of our survey. Of these 
men with jobs, only 14% had kept them for as long as a year. In all other 
types of establishment at least 40% of the men with jobs had kept them for at 
least a year, and in Church Army hostels and in hostels run by commercial 
organisations over half the men with jobs had kept them for this length of 
time. 

In general older men stayed much longer in their jobs than younger men. 

Thus, for instance, two-thirds (65%) of the men aged 60 to 64 who had a job 
at the time of our survey had kept it for at least a year, whereas only a 
fifth (19%) of men aged under 30 who had a job had kept it this long. 

Table 12.5 indicated that the majority of men who were out of work had been 
without a job for at least a year. We have already noted that the proportion 
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out of work varied between different age groups. The contrast between age 
groups is even more noticeable when one looks at the long-term unemployed. 
We found that only 8 / of the men aged under 30 had been out of work for as 
long as a year, whereas over a third (36%) of those aged between 50 and 65 
had been out of work for this length of time. 


12.2 Previous jobs 

We asked all the men in our sample what job they first had after leaving 
school. A wide variety of jobs were mentioned, and Table 12.6 shows the 
types of job mentioned most frequently. 


Table 12.6 First job after leaving school 


Occupation 

% 

Delivery boy/messenger boy 

16 

Farm labourer 

15 

Process /machine worker 

13 

Tradesman /craftsman 

11 

Factory labourer 

11 

Miner /quarryman 

6 

Office worker 

4 

Armed Forces /Merchant Navy 

4 

Other jobs 

20 


100 

Base 

1821 


As one might expect, the types of job which men did after leaving school have 
changed considerably over the years. Thus, men now aged 40 or over were most 
likely to have been delivery or messenger boys (19%) or farm labourers (16%), 
whereas men still aged under 40 were most likely to have been tradesmen or 
craftsmen (17%) or process or machine workers (17%). 

A comparison of the order of occupations shown in Tables 12.3 and 12.6 helps 
illustrate the changes that take place over men's working lives in the 
work that they do. We notice, for instance, that quite a substantial number 
of men now living in hostels and lodging houses started out after school as 
delivery or messenger boys (16%) or farm' labourers (15%), but these jobs 
feature hardly at all in the list of present jobs. Instead, the types of job 
which appear more frequently in the list of present jobs than among the list 
first jobs after school were ones like building labourer, porter, and 
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cleaner. In this connection it is worth remembering that most of the hostels 
and lodging houses included in our survey were situated in cities or large 
towns . 

We again assigned each of these jobs to one of the five social class grades, 
as shown in Table 12.7. Although the level of skill appeared to be slightly 
higher for these jobs than amongst men's present jobs, there were still only 
7% of men whose jobs could be classified as professional, intermediate, or 
skilled non-manual. Two-thirds of the men (67%) had done jobs after leaving 
school which were unskilled or semi-skilled. 

We asked each man whether he had ever started an apprenticeship. A quarter 
of the men (25%) said they had, but fewer than half of these men had 
actually completed them. Younger men were much more likely than older men to 
have started doing an apprenticeship, but because of their very low success 
rate they were no more likely than older men to have completed them. 

The types of apprenticeship which were done varied widely, and we found it 
impossible to code them in any very meaningful way. However, amongst the 
apprenticeships mentioned at all frequently were the following: cabinet 
maker, carpenter or joiner, ship building, fitter or turner, shop assistant, 
engineer, painter or decorator, and electrician. 

Besides asking men about their present job (if they were working) or their 
last job (if they were out of work or retired), and also about the first job 
which they did after leaving school, we also asked for details of the job 
which they had done for most of their working lives, and for details of the 
job which they thought was the most skilled they had ever had. 

Men who were now retired appeared to have had jobs before retirement which 
were not all that different from the jobs of those who were now working or 
from the last jobs of those who were out of work. Their first jobs after 
leaving school tended to have been slightly more unskilled than the first jobs 
of younger men, but their last job, their 'most skilled' job, and the job they 
had done for most of their working life tended to be of about the same social 
class. Because there was relatively little difference between the job records 
of the retired, of men with a job now, and of those now out of work, at least 
in terms of social class grading. Table 12.7 includes details of the social 
class of various jobs for all men in hostels and lodging houses. 
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Table 12.7 Social class of men's occupations at different stages in their working lives 



First job 

Job for 

' Most 

Present 


after 

most of 

skilled' 

(or last) 

Social class 

leaving 

school 

working 

life 

job 

job 

I - Professional 

% 

* 

% 

1 

% 

1 

% 

* 

II - Intermediate 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Ilia - Skilled non-manual 

6 

4 

4 

3 

Illb - Skilled manual 

26 

32 

40 

17 

IV - Semi-skilled 

36 

26 

27 

29 

V - Unskilled 

31 

36 

26 

50 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

1821 

1821 

1821 

1821 


Table 12.7 indicates that the social class grading of the 'most skilled' job 
was sometimes , but not always , higher than the social class grading of other 
jobs. A quarter of the men (26%) had apparently never had even a semi- 
skilled job, and for a further quarter of the men (27%) their 'most skilled' 
job was only semi-skilled. 


12.3 National Insurance contribution records 

From the -DHSS central records we were able to obtain details of each man's 
National Insurance contribution record during his working life, back as far 
as 1948. We began by noting whether there was any record at all of paid 
contributions. Nearly all the men had some record of paid contributions; 
only 2% of the men aged under 65 did not appear to have any record at all. 

In addition to this 2%, it is of course probable that some of the men whom we 
did not succeed in tracing at all in the central records (7% of those 
interviewed) will also have had no record at all of paid contributions. 


Where there was some record of paid contributions, we noted the latest year 
for which contributions had been paid, and also the number of contributions 
paid in that year and in the preceding year. Table 12.8 shows, for men aged 
under 65, the latest year for which contributions had been paid. These years 
in fact refer to 'contribution years' rather than calendar years. This is 
because the adult population is divided up into four groups according to the 
suffixes (A, B, C or D) of their National Insurance numbers*; depending on 
which suffix number (A, B, C, or D) a person has, their contribution year 
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begins on the first Monday in March, June, September, or December 
respectively*. Because our tracing of the records was done in the middle 
of 1973, only men with an 'A' suffix (whose 1972/73 contribution year would 
have ended early in March 1973) and perhaps a few of the men with a 'B' 
suffix could have had their records updated to include the 1972/73 
contribution record. For this reason we have grouped together the two 
latest contribution years 1971/72 and 1972/73. (In passing, though, it is 
interesting to note that 36% of the men aged under 65 with an 'A' suffix 
were shown as having a record of paid contributions up to and including 
1972/73, and it is probable that the eventual proportion of men with paid 
contribution records up to 1972/73 would have been even higher if all the 
'A' suffix records had been updated.) 

We can see from Table 12.8 that, besides the 2% who did not appear to have 
any record of paid contributions at all, there were 20% of men of working age 
whose record ceased before 1969/70. 

Table 12.8 Year to which record of paid contributions had been completed, 
for men under 65 


Contribution record 


completed to: 

% 

1971/72 or 1972/73 

61 

1969/70 or 1970/71 

17 

1964/65 to 1968/69 

14 

1959/60 to 1963/64 

3 

Before 1959/60 

3 

No record 

2 


100 

Base (men under 65) 

1321 


Table 12.9 shows the number of contributions that men paid in the contribution 
year 1972/73 (if known) or in 1971/72. The 39% of men who are indicated as 
having paid no contributions represent those people whose record of paid 
contributions is shown in Table 12.8 as extending no more recently than to 
1970/71. 

We found that 12% of men of working age appeared to have paid full contribu- 
tions for their latest contribution year and a further 15% had paid between 39 
and 51 contributions. 


As from April 1975, the insured population is no longer divided up 
into four groups according to their contribution years. 
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Table 12.9 Contribution record for 1972/73 (if known) or 1971/72, for men under 65 


Number of contributions 

% 

None 

39 

1 - 12 

13 

13 - 25 

11 

26 - 38 

10 

39 - 51 

15 

52 

12 


100 

Base (men under 65) 

1321 


Table 12.9 gives the recent contribution record only for men of working age, 
but pensioners appear to have had rather better contribution records before 
they retired. Since men are likely to have retired in the middle of a 
contribution year, an examination of the record just for this last year would 
produce somewhat misleading figures. However, looking at their contribution 
record for the penultimate year, we found that almost a third of the men over 
pensionable age (32%) appear to have had a full contribution record (52 or 53 
contributions) for the last but one year for which there was a contribution 
record, and a further 23% had paid between 39 and 51 contributions. It must 
be pointed out, though, that the penultimate contribution year was not always 
necessarily the last but one year before a man's retirement, but merely the 
penultimate year in which he had any record of paid contributions. 

Since many men of working age appeared to have somewhat intermittent work 
records , we felt it would be useful to check when each man last worked 
regularly; for the purposes of this survey we defined 'working regularly' as 
having paid 39 or more class I or class 2 contributions in any one year. 

Using this definition, we can see from Table 12.9 that 27% of the men under 
65 living in hostels and lodging houses had worked regularly in 1972/73 (if 
known) or in 1971/72, and this group appears at the top of Table 12.10. 

The central records indicate that 9% of the men under 65 living in hostels 
and lodging houses have never worked regularly, and that a further 12% have 
not worked regularly for at least 12 years. 

Apart from hostels run by commercial organisations, there was very little 
variation between different types of establishment in the proportions of men 
who had never worked regularly, at least since 1948. In hostels run by 
commercial organisations only 3% of men under 65 had never worked regularly, 
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Table 12.10 Year when men under 65 last worked regularly 


Year when last worked regularly 

% 

1971/72 or 1972/73 

27 

1969/70 or 1970/71 

18 

1964/65 to 1968/69 

24 

1959/60 to 1963/64 

10 

Before 1959/60 

12 

Never (since 1948) 

9 


100 

Base (men under 65) 

1321 


but in each of the other types of establishment about 10% of the men under 65 
had never worked regularly. 

In this section we have purposely concentrated our attention on paid 
contributions, so as to give an indication of the men's employment records. 
However , during weeks when no contributions were paid a man may have been 
receiving unemployment or sickness benefit, along with the associated 
'credits' to his contribution record. 

12.4 Service in the Armed Forces or Merchant Navy 

Part of the working lives of many men was spent in the Armed Forces or Merchant 
Navy. In answer to a specific question on this topic, 44% of the men in hostels 
and lodging houses said they had done wartime service, and 30% said they had 
served in peacetime. In all, because of the overlap between these two groups, 
58% of men had apparently served in the Armed Forces or Merchant Navy during 
wartime or peacetime, or during both. (The DHSS central records, which provide 
some information about service in the Armed Forces and Merchant Navy, showed a 
lower proportion (44%) as having done service; this suggests that there is some 
under-recording in central records, most probably amongst men who did service 
prior to 1948.) 

There were no great variations between different types of establishment in 
the proportions who had done any service. In each of the main types of 
establishment at least half of the men had done service. As one would expect, 
older men were much more likely to have served than younger men, but it was 
interesting to note that, even amongst younger men, almost a quarter (24%) of 
the men aged under 30 said they had done service during peacetime, while as 
many as 43% of those aged 30 to 39 said they had done peacetime service in the 
Armed Forces or Merchant Navy. 
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13 BENEFITS CURRENTLY OR RECENTLY 
RECEIVED 


13.1 Benefits currently received 

As part of our survey we were able to collect a considerable amount of infor- 
mation about the various benefits which men in hostels and lodging houses 
were currently receiving at the time of our survey, or which they had received 
in the past. The information which we collected came from three sources, as 
follows : 

(i) Interviews with residents - details of the benefits currently being 
received, as well as information about any previous receipt of 
supplementary benefit. 

(ii) Central records at Newcastle - details of men currently receiving a 
retirement pension, and the dates when men last made claims for 
unemployment or sickness benefit*. 

(iii) General Benefit Unit records at local Social Security offices - 

details of men currently receiving a disablement benefit award, and of 
men who had had claims lasting eight consecutive weeks or more for 
sickness or injury benefit, as well as details of men with any record of 
particular illnesses. 

In asking the question about benefits currently received (Question 28) , we 
mentioned each of the benefits shown in Table 13.1 and asked residents, for 
each one, whether they were currently receiving that particular benefit. 

Table 13.1 shows, separately for men aged under 65 and for men aged 65 or 
over, the proportion of men who said they were receiving the various 
benefits. The percentages in each column of the table add up to more than 
100, since many men were currently receiving more than one benefit; this 
was particularly true amongst the men of pensionable age, two-thirds of whom 
(65%) were receiving more than one benefit. 

As we would expect, nearly all the men bf pensionable age (95%) were 
receiving some sort of benefit; but even amongst those under pensionable age, 
at least half (53%) were receiving some sort of benefit. In looking at the 
detailed figures shown in Table 13.1 we need to bear in mind that, although 
men were usually quite sure whether or not they were currently receiving any 

* Unless otherwise stated, all references to sickness benefit should 
be taken to include invalidity benefit as well. 
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benefits at all, some men were a little uncertain exactly which benefits they 
were receiving. 


Table 13.1 Men who said they were currently receiving various benefits 


Benefit 

Sickness benefit 

Men aged: 
Under 65 

65 or over 

All men 

Estimate of 
total numbers 

% 

13 

% 

1 

% 

10 

2,400 

Unemployment benefit 

17 

* 

14 

3,200 

Retirement pension 

* 

87 

17 

4,100 

Supplementary benefit 

39 

68 

45 

10,500 

Other benefits 

4 

6 

4 

900 

No benefits 

47 

5 

39 

9,100 

Base (100%) 

1,456 

365 

1,821 

23,400 


We note from Table 13.1 that 87% of the men of pensionable age said they were 
currently receiving a retirement pension, and 68% said they were receiving a 
supplementary pension; in fact, 61% of men aged 65 and over said they were 
currently receiving both a retirement pension and a supplementary pension. 

A few men of pensionable age said that they were currently receiving sickness 
or unemployment benefit, and 6% said that they were currently receiving some 
other benefit; this latter figure was made up of 4% who mentioned that they 
were receiving an occupational pension, usually from the armed services but 
sometimes from the National Coal Board or Civil Service, 2% who said they 
were receiving a war pension, and one man who said he was getting a 
disablement pension. 

Of the men under retirement age, 17% said they were currently receiving 
unemployment benefit, 13% were receiving sickness benefit, 39% were receiving 
supplementary allowance, and 4% were receiving other benefits. Again, as 
with pensioners , several of the men under 65 were receiving more than one 
benefit; thus, we found that as many as 11% of the men under 65 were 
currently receiving both unemployment benefit and supplementary allowance, 
and 7% were receiving both sickness benefit and supplementary allowance. 

These figures for the proportions of men receiving different benefits are 
very much higher than the corresponding figures for the general population. 

For instance, in the general population, only 2% of the men under retirement 
age were receiving unemployment benefit on the first Monday in November 1972, 
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5% were receiving sickness benefit, and 3% were receiving supplementary 
allowance. Similarly, amongst men over pensionable age in the general 
population only 20% were receiving supplementary pension, compared with the 
figure of 68% amongst our sample of men in hostels and lodging houses*. 

We have also given in Table 13.1 some estimates of the total numbers of men 
in hostels and lodging houses who were receiving different benefits at the 
time of our survey. Of the 10,500 men shown as receiving supplementary 
benefit, we estimate that 7,200 were men aged under 65 who were receiving 
supplementary allowance, while the other 3,300 were men of pensionable age 
who were receiving supplementary pension. 

Although the estimate of those receiving retirement pension has been based, 
like the other estimates, on information collected in the interview, an 
almost identical estimate would have been obtained from the information we 
collected from central records, for we found that 86% of the men of 
pensionable age whom we traced in central reqords were currently receiving 
a retirement pension, compared with the 87% shown in Table 13.1. In fact, 
not only were the overall percentages at the same level, but there was 
very good agreement between the interview data and the information from 
central records for individual men. 

Unfortunately there was not the same level of comparability in the data about 
current disablement benefit awards. From the interview data we estimate 
that, of the 900 men in the category 'other benefits', some 400 were 
currently receiving an occupational pension, 300 were receiving a war pension, 
and only about 200 were currently receiving a disablement benefit award. The 
information taken from local office records indicated a figure for current 
disablement benefit awards of 3%, or perhaps 600, which was considerably 
higher than that obtained in the interview, and the actual level of agreement 
between interview data and the information taken from local office records 
was very poor. This is not altogether surprising because, as we have already 
mentioned, several men were a little uncertain exactly which benefits they 
were currently receiving; particular difficulties were experienced in 
distinguishing between sickness or invalidity benefits, war pensions, army 
occupational pensions, and industrial injuries benefits. 

Besides the obvious contrasts between pensioners and younger men in the 
benefits received, which we have already discussed, there were considerable 
variations throughout all age groups, as is illustrated in Table 13.2 and 
Diagram 13.1. 

* Based on Tables 1.32, 3.41 and 34.72 of Social Security Statistics, 1972, HMS0 
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Table 13.2 Men in different age groups who said they were currently receiving 
various benefits 






Age group 




Benefit 

Sickness benefit 

Under 

30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70 or 
over 

% 

2 

% 

9 

% 

12 

% 

16 

% 

21 

% 

2 

% 

i f 

Unemployment benefit 

19 

14 

20 

15 

15 

1 

- 

Retirement pension 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*+ 

84 

89 

Supplementary benefit 

32 

34 

39 

41 

46 

65 

71 

Other benefits 

* 

* 

3 

7 

5 

6 

6 

No benefits 

61 

56 

47 

43 

36 

8 

2 

Base (100%) 

202 

203 

385 

458 

208 

178 

187 


These men appear to have answered the question incorrectly, since men aged 70 
or over are not entitled to receive sickness benefit, and men aged under 65 
are not entitled to receive retirement pension. 


Diagram 13.1 Proportion of men in different age groups who said they were 
currently receiving various benefits 



Under 30 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-64 65-69 70 and over 


Under 30 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-64 65-69 70 and over 


Sickness Unemployment Supplementary Retirement J 

Benefit Benefit jW Benefit H Pension ! 
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Table 13.2 and Diagram 13.1 show certain clear trends in the benefits received 
by men of working age. The proportion of men not receiving any benefits at 
all declines steadily with age, from. 61% for those aged under 30 to 36% for 
those aged 60 to 64. The proportion currently receiving sickness benefit 
rises steadily with age; only 2% of men aged under 30 said they were currently 
receiving sickness benefit, whereas 21% of those aged 60 to 64 said they were 
receiving it. The proportion receiving supplementary allowance also rises 
steadily with age, though not so steeply; even among the youngest age group 
as many as a third (32%) were receiving supplementary allowance, but the 
proportion receiving supplementary allowance had risen to 46% for those men 
nearing retirement. The figures for unemployment benefit reveal no clear 
trend with age; rather than there being any indication that older men were 
more likely than younger men to be receiving unemployment benefit, the 
figures in Table 13.2 tend if anything to suggest the reverse effect. 

So far we have discussed the variations in the proportions of men receiving 
different benefits only in terms of age. We found, however, considerable 
variations according to the type of establishment where a man was living. 

For instance, because residents living in hostels and shelters run by 
'other voluntary bodies' are on average rather younger than those in other 
types of establishment, we might have expected to find that fewer of their 
residents were receiving benefits, but in fact this was not the case at all. 

As many as 70% of the men in 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters were 
receiving benefits of one sort or another, compared with 66% of men in Local 
Authority hostels, 62% in Salvation Army hostels, 60% in private commercial 
establishments, 54% in establishments run by commercial organisations, and 
52% of men in Church Army hostels. 

Because nearly all the men over retirement age were receiving benefits of one 
sort or another, it seems most useful to concentrate on men under 65. We can 
see from Table 13.3 that approximately two-thirds (64%) of the men of working 
age in 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters were receiving benefits, but 
that the proportion receiving unemployment benefit (19%) was about average, 
and the proportion receiving sickness benefit (8%) slightly below average. 

The high figure of 64% is therefore due entirely to the large number of men 
in these hostels and shelters who were receiving supplementary allowance (48%) . 

Likewise, at the other end of the scale, the relatively low proportions of 
men in Church Army hostels and in hostels run by commercial organisations who 
were receiving any sort of benefit (41% and 42% respectively) seem to be 
linked with the lower proportions in these two types of establishment who 
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were receiving supplementary allowance (29% in each case), rather than with 
particularly low proportions receiving sickness or unemployment benefit. 
Undoubtedly it was also related to the fact, already noted in Section 12.1, 
that there were relatively few men in these two types of establishment who 
were out of work. 

Table 13.3 Proportion of men aged under 65 who said they were currently 

receiving various benefits, in establishments of different ownership 



Benefit 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Sickness benefit 

19 

12 

10 

8 

14 

9 

13 

Unemployment 

benefit 

17 

13 

16 

19 

19 

19 

17 

Supplementary 

allowance 

42 

40 

29 

48 

40 

29 

39 

Other benefits 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

4 

No benefits 

43 

47 

59 

36 

46 

58 

47 

Base (100%) 

259 

364 

108 

155 

371 

199 

1,456 


Another interesting aspect of Table 13.3 was the relatively high proportion 
of men of working age in Local Authority hostels (19%) who were apparently on 
sickness benefit. In fact, we found that as many as a third of the men of 
working age in some of the large Local Authority hostels said they were on 
sickness benefit. 


13.2 Previous receipt of supplementary benefit 

In the last section we mentioned that 45% of male residents in hostels and 
lodging houses were currently receiving supplementary benefit. We asked 
those who were not currently receiving supplementary benefit whether they had 
ever received it in the past, and those who said they had were then asked 
when they had last received it. The answers to these questions are shown in 
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Table 13.4; for convenience, we have also given the information separately 
for men aged under 65 and for men aged 65 or over. 


Table 13.4 When men said they last received supplementary benefit 



Men aged : 


Estimates 

of total 

numbers 

When last received 

Under 

65 or 

All 

Men aged 

Men aged 

Total 

supplementary benefit 

65 

over 

men 

under 65 

65 or over 

Currently receiving it 

% 

39 

% 

68 

% 

45 

7,300 

3,200 

10,500 

Within last six months 

19 

4 

16 

3,600 

200 

3,800 

Six months or more ago 

22 

9 

19 

4,000 

400 

4,400 

Never received it 

20 

19 

20 

3,800 

900 

4,700 


100 

100 

100 




Base/Total 

1,456 

365 

1,821 

18,700 

4,700 

23,400 

We can see from Table 13. 

4 that. 

besides 

the 45% of men 

who were 

currently 


receiving supplementary benefit, a further 16% had received it within the 
last six months; this latter figure is made up of 6% who had received it 
within the last four weeks, 6% who had last received it at least four weeks 
but less than three months ago, and the remaining 4% who last received it at 
least three months but less than six months ago. Another 19% had also 
received supplementary benefit before, though the last time they received it 
was at least six months before we interviewed them. The remaining 20% said 
they had never received supplementary benefit. 

We have already noted, in connection with Table 13.2, that older men were 
much more likely than younger men to be currently receiving supplementary 
benefit, and so we might have expected the proportion who had never received 
supplementary benefit to be highest amongst the youngest age groups. But in 
fact we did not find any noticeable variations between different age groups 
in the proportions who had never received supplementary benefit. This was 
because young men, although less likely than older men to be currently 
receiving supplementary benefit, were much more likely to have received it in 
the recent past. For instance, amongst the youngest age group (the under 30 's) 
besides the third (32%) who said they were currently receiving supplementary 
allowance, another third (31%) said they had received it within the last six 
months; in contrast, amongst the men of pensionable age, besides the 68% who 
said they were currently receiving a supplementary pension, only a further 4% 
had received a supplementary pension within the previous six months. 
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There were some variations, as illustrated in Table 13.5, between the 
different types of establishment in the proportions of their male residents 
who were currently receiving supplementary benefit or who had received it at 
some stage during the previous six months. We have already mentioned in the 
last Section that a high proportion of men of working age (48%) in 'other 
voluntary' hostels and shelters were currently receiving a supplementary 
allowance. Since a further quarter (27%) of the male residents under 65 in 
these hostels and shelters said they had received supplementary allowance at 
some time in the last six months, even though they were not currently 
receiving it, this means that as many as three-quarters (75%) of the men of 
working age in these establishments were current or recent recipients of 
supplementary allowance. In no other types of establishment did the 
proportion of current and recent recipients of supplementary allowance reach 
60%. Church Army hostels had the lowest proportion of men of working age 
who were current or recent recipients of supplementary allowance, but even 
there the proportion was as high as 48%. 


Table 13.5 Men who said they were currently receiving supplementary benefit, 
or had received it within the previous six months 

(Base figures in brackets) 



Men currently receiving supplementary benefit, 
or having received it within the previous six 
months 


Men aged : 



Estimates 

numbers 

of total 

Type of ownership 

Under 65 

65 or over 

Men aged 
under 65 

Men aged 
65 or over 

Local Authorities 

56% 

(259) 

82% 

(73) 

1,900 

800 

Salvation Army 

58% 

(364) 

69% 

(103) 

2,700 

900 

Church Army 

■P' 

00 

S'Q 

(108) 

64% 

(33) 

700 

300 

Other voluntary bodies 

75% 

(155) 

62% 

(29) 

1,500 

200 

Private commercial 

^5 

00 

(371) 

72% 

(64) 

2,800 

600 

Commercial organisations 

51% 

(199) 

75% 

(63) 

1,300 

600 

All establishments 

58% 

(1,456) 

72% 

(365) 

10,900 

3,400 


Amongst men of pensionable age, we found for all types of establishment that 
at least 60% of the men of pensionable age said they were currently receiving 
a supplementary pension or had received one within the previous six months. 
Local Authority hostels had the highest proportion of current and recent 
receivers of supplementary pensions (82% of men of pensionable age) and the 
'other voluntary' hostels and shelters the lowest proportion (62%), though 
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this latter figure is based on a very small sample size. We have also shown 
in Table 13.5 some estimates of the total numbers of men in hostels and 
lodging houses who were currently receiving, or had recently received, 
supplementary benefit. 

The 20% of men who said they had never claimed supplementary benefit were 
asked whether there was any special reason why they had never claimed it or 
whether it was simply that they had never needed financial help. A few men 
claimed that they had tried to obtain supplementary benefit at some stage in 
the past, but that they had been refused because they were not eligible to 
receive it. Of the rest, well over three-quarters said that they had never 
needed financial help. Several other men said that their feeling of pride 
prevented them from claiming benefit, several said they feared that the 
Social Security Office would ask "too many questions", and several expressed 
an ignorance of how the benefit system worked. Amongst the remaining men, 
there was one who said he was too blind to fill the papers in, another who 
was deaf and dumb and who clearly had difficulties in being understood, and a 
third who said he could not read or write and had not bothered to ask anyone 
about claiming benefits. 


13.3 Previous claims for unemployment benefit 

As indicated in Table 8.2, we sucessfully traced the central social security 
records of 91% of the men whom we interviewed, and much of the information, 
in this Section and the next one is based on data from these records. 

Of the men we traced, 93% appeared to have made a claim for unemployment 
benefit at some time between 1948 (when the National Insurance scheme began) 
and the summer of 1973. The proportion who had claimed unemployment benefit 
was highest amongst men in early middle age (98% amongst those aged 30 to 39, 
and 97% amongst those aged 40 to 49) and lowest amongst the young (90% for 
those aged under 30) and the old (81% for those aged 70 or over, and 87% for 
those aged 65 to 69). These latter figures are hardly surprising, because 
a large part of the working lives of many elderly pensioners will have 
taken place before the National Insurance scheme began in 1948, whilst many 
of the men in the youngest age group will only have entered the National 
Insurance scheme fairly recently; in fact it is perhaps surprising that so 
many of those under 30 have already made a claim for unemployment benefit. 
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Looking at the proportions not claiming unemployment benefit in the different 
types of establishment, we found that the Church Army had quite a large 
proportion of men (20%) who had apparently never claimed unemployment benefit, 
while the 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters had hardly any men who had 
never claimed (3%) ; there were no great variations between the other types 
of establishment. 

For those men who were recorded as having made at least one claim for 
unemployment benefit we obtained details of the date of the last recorded 
claim. In looking at these figures we need to bear in mind that the tracing 
of men in central records was carried out during the summer of 1973, some six 
months after our interviews with residents. It is also relevant to note that 
the tracing of records took several weeks to complete, and so the information 
collected does not refer specifically to one particular point in time; a few 
men were not eventually traced until the end of the summer of 1973. 

Table 13.6 indicates the high level of recent claims for unemployment benefit 
amongst men of working age in hostels and lodging houses ; we have also 
included in this table, for ease of comparison, the figures for those who 
said they were currently receiving unemployment benefit. Although only 17% 
of men of working age said they were currently receiving unemployment benefit, 
as many as 55% of the men were recorded in central records as having made at 
least one claim for unemployment benefit during the 12 months or so from 
1 July 1972 to the middle of 1973. 


Table 13.6 Current and recent claims for unemployment benefit by men of 
different ages (Base figures in brackets) 


Age group 

Man who said they were 
currently receiving 
unemployment benefit* 

Men who were recorded as 
having claimed unemployment 
benefit in 12 month periodt 

Under 30 

19% 

(202) 

72% 

(180) 

30-39 

14% 

(203) 

63% 

(178) 

40-49 

20% 

(385) 

59% 

(343) 

50-59 

15% 

(458) 

48% 

(423) 

60-64 

15% 

(208) 

41% 

(197) 

All men under 65 

17% (1 

,456) 

55% 

(1,321) 


* Source: Interview data (December 1972) 

+ Source: Central records at Newcastle (1 July 1972 to mid-1973) 


We can see from Table 13.6 that recent claims for unemployment benefit were 
particularly high amongst those men in the younger age groups, with as many 
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as 72% of the men aged under 30 having made a claim for unemployment benefit 
within the 12-month period. This situation, of there being a much higher 
proportion of younger than older men having recently claimed unemployment 
benefit, is in striking contrast to the figures shown for those currently 
receiving unemployment benefit, where we found no clear trend with age. The 
contrast between these figures suggests that, although at any one time 
approximately the same proportions of younger and older men are receiving 
unemployment benefit, older men are likely to remain out of work for 
relatively long periods of time, whereas younger men return to work and 
their place in the unemployed group is taken by other young men who have 
since become unemployed. This hypothesis is indeed supported by the 
information we collected about men who were out of work; whereas only a 
quarter of the men under 30 who did not have a job at the time of our survey 
said they had been out of work for at least a year, as many as three-quarters 
of the men aged 60 to 64 who were out of work said they had been out of work 
for this length of time. 

We have already noted, in connection with Table 13.3, that the figures for 
those currently receiving unemployment benefit showed no great variation 
according to the type of ownership of the establishments in which men were 
living. Examination of recent claims recorded in the central records did 
reveal some variation between establishments, but much of this variation 
would seem to be due to the different age structures of the resident 
population in different types of establishment. Amongst men of working age 
the proportion who were recorded as having claimed unemployment benefit 
within the 12-month period varied from 42% in Church Army hostels up to 72% 
in hostels and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies'; in each of the 
other types of establishment slightly over half of the men of working age 
were recorded as having made a claim for unemployment benefit during the 12- 
month period. 

Some comparisons of the characteristics of recent claimants for unemployment 
and sickness benefit are included in the next Section, particularly in 
Table 13.7. 

In assessing the levels of recent claims for unemployment benefit, it should 
be pointed out that the level of claims recorded in the central records is 
probably a slight under-estimate of the actual level of claims as recorded by 
the local Unemployment Benefit Offices. This is because the central records 
at Newcastle are not intended to contain details of every single claim for 
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unemployment benefit. If the local office holds sufficient information on 
which to decide a claim for benefit, no reference need be made to the person's 
record at Newcastle, and therefore the claim will not be recorded in the 
central records; this should in fact be the case if the person has already 
made a claim for benefit at the same local office within the same 'benefit 
year' . 


13.4 Previous claims for sickness benefit 

Of the men we traced in the DHSS central records at Newcastle, 90% appeared 
to have made a claim for sickness benefit at some time between 1948 and the 
summer of 1973. As with our figures for unemployment benefit, the lowest 
proportions of those having ever claimed sickness benefit were found amongst 
the young and the very old; again, this is hardly surprising, because the 
greater part of the working lives of many elderly pensioners will have taken 
place before the National Insurance scheme began in 1948, whilst many of the 
men in the youngest age group will only have entered the National Insurance 
scheme fairly recently. What is surprising, though, is that the highest 
level of recorded claims, for both unemployment and sickness benefit, is 
found amongst those aged 30 to 39; as Table 13.7 indicates, only 2% of the 
men in this age group had never claimed unemployment benefit , and only 4% had 
never claimed sickness benefit. 


Table 13.7 Proportion of men in different age groups with some record of 
having claimed Unemployment or Sickness Benefit 


Age group 

Proportion of men with 

Unemp loyment 
benefit 

record of having claimed: 

Sickness 

benefit 

Base 

Under 30 

91% 

75% 

180 

30-39 

98% 

96% 

178 

40-49 

97% 

95% 

343 

50-59 

95% 

94% 

423 

60-64 

92% 

95% 

197 

65-69 

87% 

88% 

170 

70 and over 

80% 

79% 

165 

All men 

93% 

90% 

1,656 
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Another interesting feature of Table 13.7 is that, whilst younger men were 
more likely to have claimed unemployment rather than sickness benefit, men at 
or near the official retiring age of 65 were just as likely to have claimed 
sickness benefit at some stage in the past. This fact fits in well with the 
evidence already presented in Table 13.2, showing a much higher level of 
current claims for sickness benefit amongst those nearing retirement age 
than amongst younger men. 

There did not seem to be any sizeable variations between different types of 
establishment in the proportions of men who had claimed sickness benefit at 
any time in the past; certainly there was no indication, as there had been 
with unemployment benefit, that the proportion who had ever claimed sickness 
benefit was any lower than average in Church Army hostels, or any higher in 
'other voluntary' hostels and shelters. 

For those men who were recorded as having made at least one claim for sickness 
benefit we obtained details of the date of the last recorded claim. As we 
mentioned earlier when discussing claims for unemployment benefit, the 
tracing of men in the central records was carried out during the summer of 
1973, some six months after our interviews with residents; the tracing of 
records took several weeks to complete, and so the information collected does 
not refer specifically to one particular point in time. 

We have already noted in Section 13.1 that a much higher proportion of older 
men than -of younger men said they were currently receiving sickness benefit. 
However, looking at the proportion of men in each age group who had made a 
claim for sickness benefit during the 12-month period from 1 July 1972, we 
found that the trend with age appeared to be reversed; younger men seemed 
more likely than older men to be recorded as having made a claim at some time 
during the 12-month period. This apparent contradition is clarified when we 
look more closely at how the central records are compiled. 

We mentioned earlier that the figures for those recorded as having claimed 
unemployment benefit during a 12-month period were probably a slight under- 
estimate of the actual numbers claiming benefit. Unfortunately with sickness 
benefit the problems of under-estimation are more serious, for while 
unemployment benefit can only be claimed for a spell of up to a year , 
invalidity benefit (which normally replaces sickness benefit after 28 weeks 
of sickness) can be claimed for any length of spell, and there is no need for 
this claim to be recorded again each year in the central records. Thus many 
older men, who told us they were permanently sick and said they were 
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currently receiving sickness benefit, would not be recorded in the central 
records as having claimed sickness benefit during the 12-month period, even 
though they were currently receiving invalidity benefit. 

The central records showed that 31% of the men of working age had claimed 
sickness benefit sometime during the 12-month period, but this figure 
certainly seems to be an under-estimate. The problem of under-estimation 
seems greatest amongst the older age groups; amongst the 60 to 64 age group, 
for instance, as many as 21% had said that they were currently receiving 
sickness benefit, and yet only 22% were recorded as having made a fresh claim 
in the whole of the 12-month period. Amongst the youngest age group (those 
under 30) only 2% said they were currently receiving sickness benefit, but 
36% were recorded as having claimed sickness benefit sometime during the 12- 
month period. This indicates, as one would expect, that younger men tend to 
have fairly short spells of sickness. 

If we consider both unemployment and sickness benefit together, we find from 
central records that as many as 19% of the men of working age who are living 
in hostels and lodging houses are recorded as having claimed both unemployment 
and sickness benefit during the 12-month period, and 5% had claimed both 
benefits just in the space of six months; and, for the reasons already given, 
the actual proportions who claimed both benefits are probably slightly higher. 

In this Section we have presented some figures showing the level of claims 
for unemployment and sickness benefit by residents in hostels and lodging 
houses. Even allowing for the slight inadequacies of the data, the figures 
presented do indicate a high level of claiming by this particular section of 
the population. 


13.5 Long spells of sickness or injury 

As we have already mentioned at the beginning of the previous Section, 90% of 
the men whom we traced in the central records at Newcastle appeared to have 
some record of having claimed sickness benefit in the past. In looking at 
the information about spells of sickness contained in the General Benefit 
Unit (GBU) records at local Social Security offices, we therefore need to 
make allowances for the 10% of men whom we traced in the central records 
who did not have any GBU record because they had never claimed benefit. 
(Probably we should also make allowances, both here and in other appropriate 
Sections, for those men whom we failed to interview (see Section 8.3), 
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particularly those who were too physically or mentally ill, or too drunk, to 
be interviewed, and also for those who could not be traced at all in central 
records (see Table 8.2); but the difficulty is that we do not know anything 
about the sickness benefit records of these men.) 

Of the men traced in the central records, 53% appeared from local office 
records to have had at least one spell of sickness benefit lasting eight 
weeks or more. The likelihood of having had a long spell of sickness benefit 
was, of course, strongly related to age. Amongst the youngest age group 
(those aged under 30) less than a quarter of the men (22%) had had any spells 
of sickness benefit lasting eight weeks or more, and in fact none of the 
young men under 20 had had a spell of this length. The proportion with any 
record of a spell of sickness benefit lasting eight weeks or more increased 
with age, reaching a maximum of 64% for those aged 60 to 64, before tailing 
off slightly amongst men of pensionable age; as mentioned before, this 
tailing off amongst pensioners is almost certainly due mainly to the fact 
that a greater part of the working lives of most pensioners will have taken 
place before the National Insurance scheme came into being in 1948, though in 
small part it may also be due to the survival of the more healthy pensioners. 

Besides the information on spells of sickness benefit, we also collected 
information from GBU records about spells of injury benefit lasting eight 
weeks or more. We found that 10% of men appeared to have had one or more 
spells of injury benefit lasting eight weeks or more. Again, as we would 
expect, the likelihood of having had a long spell of injury benefit depended 
very much on a person's age; only 3% of the men aged under 30 had had a long 
spell of injury benefit, whereas 13% of those aged 40 to 49 had had a long 
spell. 

It has not been possible to carry out a detailed analysis of the types of 
sickness or injury giving rise to these spells of sickness or injury benefit, 
but one or two subjective impressions can usefully be given. We noted, for 
instance, that mental illness or nervous debility, and bronchitis or other 
infections of the lungs, appeared quite frequently as the reasons for long 
spells of sickness; some further information about the frequency of 
occurrence of these two types of condition are contained in Sections 14.4 and 
14.5. Spells of sickness arising from ulcers, gastritis, and similar 
complaints, were also fairly common. Alcoholism was very rarely mentioned as 
a specific reason for having a long spell of sickness benefit, presumably 
because doctors are reluctant to record this as a cause of sickness. We did 
note that a surprisingly large number of men had received injuries to hands 
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or feet, in several cases requiring the amputation of a limb; there were also 
a few instances of frost-bite, probably sustained as a result of sleeping 
rough. 

Taking together both sickness benefit and injury benefit, as many as 56% of 
the men in hostels and lodging houses appear to have had a spell of sickness 
or injury benefit lasting eight weeks or more. The majority of these men had 
had only one or two long spells of sickness or injury benefit, but 9% of the 
men in hostels and lodging houses had had at least five spells of sickness or 
injury benefit, each lasting eight weeks or more, and several men had had 
more than 10 spells. 

One interesting finding was that men with an employment record consisting 
only of unskilled jobs were no more likely to have had long spells off for 
sickness or injury than men who had done skilled jobs. In fact, if anything, 
the reverse was the case, in that those who had never had a skilled job 
seemed less likely, than those who had, to have had any long spells of 
sickness or injury benefit; and if they did have any record of long spells, 
they were likely to have had fewer long spells than men with experience of 
more skilled jobs. 

In addition to recording the number of long spells of sickness or injury 
benefit, we also recorded details of the length of each of these spells. 

(In passing, it is worth noting that since invalidity benefit normally 
replaces sickness benefit after 28 weeks, we have therefore counted consecu- 
tive periods of sickness and invalidity benefit as only one spell.) Amongst 
the 56% of men in hostels and lodging houses who were recorded as having had 
at least one spell of sickness or injury benefit lasting eight weeks or more, 
11% had at least one spell lasting two years or more, 19% had a spell lasting 
between six months and two years, and the remaining 26% had no spells lasting 
more than six months. 

Some types of establishment seemed more likely than others to be housing men 
with records of long spells of sickness. For instance, only 7% of the men in 
hostels and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies' and in establishments 
run by commercial organisations had any record of individual spells of sick- 
ness, invalidity or injury benefit lasting two years or more, but 16% of the 
men in Local Authority hostels had had such spells. 
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14 MEDICAL INFORMATION 


14.1 Recent hospitalization 

In Section 4.4 we discussed the provision of medical facilities in hostels 
and lodging houses, as seen from the point of view of the warden or manager. 
In these sections we will examine the use which the men themselves make of 
various community medical facilities. 

We asked the men whether they had ever had to stay in hospital as a patient. 
Three-quarters of the men (75%) said they had at some stage been a patient 
in hospital. In fact 20% (about 4,600 men) said they had been an in-patient 
within the last two years, and 4% (about 1,000 men) said they had been in 
hospital during the last two to three months since the beginning of October 
1972. This figure of 4% for the proportion of recent hospital in-patients 
is rather lower than the corresponding figure of 7% from the 1965 National 
Assistance Board survey*. 

Although older men were more likely than younger men to have been in- 
patients at some time in the past, they were no more likely than younger 
men to have been recent in-patients; there was a similar finding in the 
1965 survey. As far as type of accommodation was concerned, a slightly 
higher proportion of the men in Church Army hostels and in 'other voluntary' 
hostels and shelters appeared to have been recent in-patients in hospital 
than had men in other establishments. Residents in hostels run by commercial 
organisations appeared to be particularly healthy, especially in view of 
the fact that their residents tended to be older than residents in other 
types of establishment; as many as a third of their residents (33%) said 
they had never been in hospital. 

The figure of 4% for the proportion of men in hostels and lodging houses 
who have been in hospital within the last two to three months compares with 
a figure of 2% for the proportion of men in the population as a whole who 
had been in hospital within the previous three months. This contrast would 

* Homeless Single Persons. National Assistance Board HMS0 1966, paragraph 121 
+ The General Household Survey - Introductory Report HMS0 1973, page 329 
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seem to imply that residents in hostels and lodging houses were about twice 
as likely as members of the general population to have been recent in- 
patients in hospital. However, looking at the corresponding rates for the 
different age groups, we find that the rates for men aged 65 or over were 
very similar for the two populations; it was amongst the younger age groups 
that the rates for our sample were so much higher than those for the general 
population. 

In the case of all those men who had stayed in hospital sometime in the 
past, we asked them why they had to go into hospital on the last occasion. 
Amongst the 1,000 or so men who had been in hospital within the last two 
to three months, about 500 had apparently been in hospital because of a 
physical illness, about 200 because of mental illness or depression, and 
about 150 because of an accident. Although these figures are all slightly 
lower than the corresponding figures obtained in the 1965 survey, the 
relative frequencies of physical illnesses, accidents and mental illness, 
correspond almost exactly with the figures from the 1965 survey. 

In assessing these figures, however, it must be remembered that some hostel 
residents were not interviewed because they were too sick, whilst in other 
cases the occupants of sampled beds could not be contacted because they 
were already in hospital receiving treatment. 


14.2 Current use of medical services 

We also asked residents whether they were at present receiving any kind of 
medical treatment, and as many as a quarter (26%) said they were; this 
figure included 18% who said they were receiving treatment for some form of 
physical illness, 5% who were receiving treatment for mental illness, 
epilepsy, or nervous depression, 2% who were receiving treatment following 
an accident, and a few who were undergoing treatment because of their 
addiction to drink or drugs. The type of treatment being received depended 
very much on a person's age; nearly all of the elderly men who were 
receiving medical treatment were being treated for a physical illness, 
whereas amongst the younger men almost as many were receiving treatment for 
mental illness or depression as for a physical illness. 

Besides the 26% who said they were currently receiving medical treatment, a 
further 14% said they were not currently receiving treatment but thought 
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they needed it; this means that over a third of those who would like to be 
receiving treatment were not getting it at the time of the interview. The 
figure of 14% included 2% of residents who felt they needed treatment for 
bouts of depression or more serious forms of mental illness, 2% who needed 
treatment for their lungs because they were suffering from such things as 
bronchitis or T.B., 2% who felt they needed treatment for their eyes, ears, 
or teeth, 4% who were suffering from other ailments which had previously 
been treated or diagnosed, and 4% who felt they needed a general check-up 
or who suffered from pains which had not been diagnosed. 

We found that the proportion of men in each age group currently receiving 
medical treatment increased fairly steadily with age, from 15% amongst men 
aged less than 30 to 31% amongst men aged 70 or over. In contrast, the 
proportion of men who felt they needed treatment but were not at present 
receiving it remained fairly constant throughout the different age groups. 

A surprising feature, in terms of both recent hospitalization and current 
receipt of medical treatment, was the contrast between the 60 to 64 age 
group and the 65 to 69 age group. We might have expected that more of the 
older age group would have been in hospital recently, and that more would 
be currently receiving treatment, than amongst the younger age group; but 
in fact, in both these respects, men who were just past retiring age 
appeared to be more healthy than those just under retiring age, and more 
healthy even than those aged 50 to 59. 

Looking at the variation in treatment in different types of establishment, 
we noted that hostels run by commercial organisations contained relatively 
fewer men than average who were currently receiving treatment (20%) , and 
Church Army hostels rather more than average (30%); on the other hand. 
Church Army hostels contained very few men (7%) who felt they needed 
medical treatment but were not at present getting it. 

The 14% of men who said they were not currently receiving medical treatment 
but thought they needed it were asked why they were not getting it at 
present. A third of these men said they were too lazy to go for treatment, 
or could not be bothered to contact a doctor. A few men said they were not 
yet registered with a local doctor, and some said they had experienced 
difficulty in gaining acceptance on to a doctor's list; others who had got 
on to a doctor's list found that the doctor could not or would not do 
anything for their complaint. A small number of men said they were hoping 
to make an appointment with a doctor very soon. A <few men said they were 
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frightened of doctors, or of the course of treatment which doctors might 
prescribe for them. Finally, some men said they could not afford the time 
off work, or could not afford the necessary cost of the treatment. 

Although many of these men may never receive the treatment they say they 
need, at least a few will do so. For instance, one man who told us at the 
interview in December 1972 that his leg was giving him tremendous pain, 
because of an old war injury, complained bitterly to our interviewer about 
the lack of sympathy he had received from the doctors he had visited; it 
was therefore encouraging to discover when we finally traced his Social 
Security record at the local office in the summer of 1973, that this man 
had been receiving sickness benefit for his leg injury ever since the 
beginning of 1973. 


14.3 Whether on a doctor's list 

In answer to a further question, 81% of the men in hostels and lodging 
houses said that they were on a doctor 1 s .list . In addition to the 19% of 
residents who were not registered with a doctor, for a further 10% of 
residents the journey to the doctor's surgery would take at least an hour; 
this was usually because the doctor's surgery was situated in a different 
town to the one in which the man was now living. At the other extreme, 40% 
of residents could get to their doctor in less trhan 10 minutes; in fact, 
included in this figure were 2% of cases where doctors paid regular visits 
to particular hostels. 

We asked those who were not on a doctor's list whether there was any special 
reason why they had not got a doctor. Those men who did give reasons often 
mentioned ones which were very similar to those given in answer to the 
previous question about the reasons for not seeking medical treatment. 
However, a third of this group of men said that they did not need to be on 
a doctor's list because they were always fit, and a few men said that they 
moved around so much from place to place that it was not worth registering 
with a particular doctor. 
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14.4 Mental illness 

We have already made passing references in earlier sections of this report 
to the problems of mental illness. In Section 10.4 we noted that 6% of men 
had referred to mental illness or depression as the reason why they had 
started living in hostels and lodging houses. In Section 14.1 we noted that, 
amongst those who had had a spell in hospital, 14% gave mental illness or 
depression as the cause of their last stay in hospital. In addition, we 
noted in Section 14.2 that some men were currently receiving treatment 
for mental illness or nervous depression or were wanting treatment. 

These findings give some indication of the level of mental illness amongst 
men in hostels and lodging houses, but a better indication is provided 
by the data we extracted from the DHSS central records and from the 
General Benefit Unit records at local offices. 

The DHSS central records provide some information on spells in mental 
hospitals, but the records are by no means complete. Of the men traced in 
central records, at least 8% (or about 2,000 men in the hostels and lodging 
houses included in the survey) were shown as having had some record of spells 
in a mental hospital. However, of the 136 men with recorded spells of 
mental hospital treatment, only 14 men were shown as having had a spell in 
mental hospital within the 3| years since the beginning of 1970. 

Of these 136 men with recorded spells in mental hospital, two-thirds were 
shown as having had only one spell in mental hospital, while the other 
third had had two or more spells. It would have been impossible to note 
the length of each spell, since often the date of arrival or departure was 
not shown, but we did note at least six cases where men appeared to have 
had spells of at least 20 years in mental hospital; two of these men were 
now living in Salvation Army hostels, and two in Church Army hostels. 

The proportion of men with a mental hospital record varied according to 
the type of establishment, from 5% in Local Authority hostels up to 13% in 
Church Army hostels, as is shown in Table 14.1. However, in assessing these 
figures, it must be remembered that we purposely excluded from our survey 
all hostels which catered largely or wholly for ex-mental hospital patients. 

From the General Benefit Unit records at local offices we were able to 
discover whether any claims for sickness benefit were attributable to 
"mental illness, neurosis, nervous debility, or similar diagnosis 
which may indicate mental illness". A third of the men whom we traced 
in the local office records (33%) appeared to have such a record. 
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Table 14.1 Proportion of men in different types of establishment with any 
record of spells in mental hospital * 




— 

Type of ownership 

Percentage 

Base 

(100%) 

Local Authorities 

5 % 

(291) 

Salvation Army 

10 % 

(425) 

Church Army 

13 % 

(132) 

Other voluntary bodies 

8 % 

(173) 

Private commercial 

9 % 

(400) 

Commercial organisations 

6 % 

(235) 

All men 

8 % 

(1,656) 


* Source: DHSS central records 


There was very little variation between different types of establishment 
in the proportion who had any record of mental illness. 

By combining together the information about mental illness collected from 
the three sources - interview, central records and local office records - 
we estimate that 38% of men in hostels and lodging houses, or about 9,000 
men in all, have experienced some form of mental illness. Many of these 
men will have suffered from only mild forms of mental illness, but at least 
8% of men (about 2,000 men) suffered seriously enough to require a spell of 
treatment in mental hospital. 

The proportion with any record of mental illness was highest (47%) amongst 
those aged 40 to 49, and lowest amongst the very old (14% of those aged 
70 or over) . This low figure amongst the very old may partly be accounted 
for by the fact that the National Insurance scheme only goes back as far 
as 1948, and a large part of the working lives of many of these older men 
will have been before 1948, when spells in mental hospital and spells of 
sickness caused by mental illness would not have been recorded in any 
central or local office records. Another possibility is that many of the 
elderly mentally sick are in fact living in special hostels for ex-mental 
hospital patients, which we specifically excluded from the survey. 
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Amongst men of working age, we found that those with some record of mental 
illness were much less likely to have had a job at the time of our survey 
(only 39% had a job) than were those with no record of mental illness (58%). 
Likewise, they were rather more likely to be receiving supplementary 
benefit at the time of our survey (53% were currently receiving it) than 
were those with no record of mental illness (42%) . 


14.5 Heart and lung disease 

Details were also collected from the local office General Benefit Unit 
records of those men whose spells of sickness benefit were attributable to 
heart disease or to lung disease (including bronchitis) . Only four per 
cent of the men whose records we traced were shown as having had any record 
of heart disease. The very young had a low record of heart disease, with 
less than 2% of those aged under 30 having any record of it, but amongst 
those approaching retiring age 8% had a record of heart disease. 

As many as 38% of the men whose local office records were traced were 
found to have some record of lung disease, including brochitis. The 
proportion with any record of lung disease rose steadily until about the 
age of 50, after which it remained fairly constant; 45% of the men aged 50 
or over had some record of lung disease. Men in local authority hostels 
were most likely to have a record of lung disease (46%) and those in 'other 
voluntary' hostels and shelters least likely (30%), but this latter figure 
was mainly the result of the younger age distribution of residents in 
'other voluntary' hostels and shelters. 

Comparing the incidence of mental illness, heart disease and lung disease, 
there did not seem to be any indication that those who had a record of heart 
or lung disease were more likely also to have had a record of mental 
illness. 

Finally, in concluding this section, it is worth mentioning that as many as 
a quarter of the men whose records we traced (25%) did not appear to have 
any of the six characteristics which we checked (see Appendix 15) ; in other 
words, they had no record of mental illness, heart or lung disease, or a 
current disablement benefit award, or of having claimed sickness or injury 
benefit for a spell of eight weeks or more. The proportion having none of 
these six characteristics declined steadily with age, from 54% amongst those 
aged under 30, to only 17% amongst those aged 60-64. 
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15 PRISON RECORDS 


15.1 Interview data 

Information about spells in prison was obtained both from the interviews 
with residents and from their central records. In this Section we deal 
with the information collected in the interview, in the next Section we 
examine the data taken from the central records, and in the final Section 
we compare the quality of the data from the two sources. 

In our interviews with residents we asked them whether they had ever been 
in prison, borstal, approved school, or any similar place. Over a third of 
the men (36%) said that they had been in one of these places at some time 
in the past. When asked what sort of place they had been in, most of the 
men (31%) said they had been in a closed prison, but some said they had 
been in an open prison (8%) , borstal (4%) approved school (4%) , or remand 
home (4%), and a few said they had been in a detention centre. Many men, 
particularly in the younger age groups, said they had been in more than one 
type of place. However, the great majority of the men who had been in 
borstal, approved school, remand house or detention centre had also been in 
an open or closed prison; thus, open and closed prisons accounted for 34% 
out of the 36% who said they had been in one of these places. 

Besides finding out which sort of place each man had been in, we also asked 
for details of the date when they had last been in one of these places. 

Of the 36% who said they had been in prison, borstal, etc., a third (12%) 
said that their last spell in one of these places was within the last two 
years, and a few men (4%) said that they had been there within the last 
two to three months (ie, between 1 October 1972 and the date of the inter- 
view). The likelihood of having been there recently was very closely 
related to a person's age. For instance, as Table 15.1 indicates, very 
few elderly men said they had been in prison recently, but about a third 
(32%) of the men aged under 30 said they had been in prison, borstal, etc. 
within the past two years, and 13% had been there within the past two to 
three months. 
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Table 15.1 Previous spells in prison or borstal, etc, by age and date of last spell 





Date of last spell in prison or borstal, etc. 

Base 

Age 

Ever 

In last 2 years 

In last 2-3 months 

(100%) 

Under 30 

53 % 

32 % 

13 % 

202 

30-39 

55 % 

24 % 

5 % 

203 

40-49 

42 % 

15 % 

4 % 

385 

50-59 

34 % 

8 % 

1 % 

458 

60 or over 

22 % 

2 % 

1 % 

573 

All men 

36 % 

12 % 

4 % 

1,821 


* Source: Interview data 


Table 15.2 Previous spells in prison, etc, of men in different types of 


establishment 



Date of last spell in 
prison or borstal, etc. 

Base 

Type of ownership 

Ever 

In last 
2 years 

In last 2-3 
months 

(100%) 

Local Authorities 

36 % 

8 % 

2 % 

332 

Salvation Army 

39 % 

12 % 

3 % 

467 

Church Army 

31 % 

11 % 

4 % 

141 

Other voluntary bodies 

61 % 

38 % 

15 % 

184 

Private commercial 

30 % 

10 % 

3 % 

435 

Commercial organisations 

26 % 

5 % 

1 % 

262 

All men 

36 % 

12 % 

4 % 

1,821 


* Source: Interview data 


In Table 15.2 we show how the proportion of men who said they had been in 
prison, etc., varied from one type of establishment to another. Hostels 
and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies' contained a particularly high 
proportion of men (61%) who said that they had been in prison, borstal, etc. 
in fact, over a third of their residents (38%) said they had been in prison, 
etc. within the previous two years, and as many as 15% said they had been 
there within the last two to three months. Since 'other voluntary' 
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hostels and shelters contain a high proportion of young men, we would 
expect a high proportion of ex-offenders in these establishments. But in 
fact the figures are so large that they cannot be explained solely in 
terms of age differences; for instance, as many as three-quarters (76%) of 
the men in 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters aged under 50 said they 
had been in prison or borstal, etc. In fact, as we have already indicated 
in Section 3.5, some of these voluntary hostels do provide accommodation 
specifically for ex-offenders. 

At the other extreme we note that hostels run by commercial organisations 
appear to contain the smallest proportion of men with any experience of 
prison. Only a quarter of their residents (26%) said they had ever been in 
prison, etc. and very few of these men had recent experience of prison. 

The overall proportion of men who said they had ever been in prison was 
slightly higher in 1972 (36%) than it had been in the 1965 National 
Assistance Board survey (28%) . All the same, the differences by age of man 
and by type of ownership of hostel were very similar to those found in the 
1965 survey. 


15.2 Data from National Insurance records 

The uHSS central records at Newcastle provided additional information about 
prison records, to supplement the information already obtained in the 
interview. This additional information also acted as a check on the 
accuracy of the data collected in the interview; a comparison of the data 
from these two sources is given in Section 15.3. Details of spells in prison 
are normally recorded in the DHSS central records so as to help explain why 
there is a gap in a man's National Insurance contribution record. 

In extracting data from the central records, we checked whether there were 
any recorded spells of prison or borstal, etc. In cases where there was a 
record of spells, we noted how many different spells of imprisonment there 
had been, as well as the date of completion of the last spell. 

Certain problems were encountered in trying to extract prison data from the 
central records. In the first place, it is possible that some spells in 
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prison will not have been recorded in the central records; this is 
especially so in the case of prison sentences completed before 1948, but 
it also applies to sentences served in military as opposed to civil prisons, 
sentences served in foreign prisons, and prison sentences lasting less than 
one month. A second difficulty is that the date of discharge from prison 
is not always recorded, though it can often be deduced fairly accurately 
from the date of the person's next claim for sickness or unemployment 
benefit. A third difficulty is that there may be some delay in recording 
prison sentences in the central records, with the result that some recent 
prison sentences may not yet have been recorded. 

We found that 35% of men were recorded in the central records as having 
had a spell of imprisonment. Table 15.3 shows the distribution of number 
of spells of imprisonment, based on these central records. 

Table 15.3 Distribution of number of spells of imprisonment * 


Number of spells 

% 

None 

65 

One 

11 

Two to three 

9 

Four to nine 

10 

Ten or more 

5 


100 

Base 

1,656 


Source: DHSS central records 


We can see from Table 15.3 that as many as 15% of the men living in hostels 
and lodging houses have had at least four spells of imprisonment, and 5% 
have had ten or more spells. In fact, the records indicated that several 
men had had at least 20 spells; indeed, one man was shown as having had 
no fewer than 82 spells of imprisonment between 1948 and the end of 1972. 

It needs to be mentioned, of course, that the number of spells in prison is 
not necessarily a good indicator of the total length of time spent in prison. 
Some men may only have had one or two very long spells, while other men may 
have had only innumerable short spells. 

Most of the men with only one prison spell had been in prison a long time 
ago; two-thirds of those with only one recorded prison spell had been in 
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prison before 1965. In contrast, about half of those with 10 or more 
spells had been in prison in the 18 months or so since the beginning of 1972. 

Table 15.4 provides information about the date of completion of the last 
spell in prison, for men of different ages. The central records showed 
35% of men as having been in prison since 1948; 12% had had a spell within 
the last two and a half years (ie. since January 1971) and 3% had been in 
prison during the first half of 1973 (ie. since our interview survey was 
carried out). 


Table 15.4 Previous spells in prison or borstal, etc, by age and date of last spell + 



Date of 

last spell in prison or borstal, etc. 

Base 

Age 

Since 1948 

In last 2 { years 

In first half of 1973 

(100%) 

Under 30 

37 % 

28 % 

6 % 

180 

30-39 

51 % 

29 % 

5 % 

178 

40-49 

43 % 

16 % 

4 % 

343 

50-59 

38 % 

8 % 

2 % 

423 

60 or over 

21 % 

2 % 

* 

532 

All men 

35 % 

12 % 

3 % 

1,656 


t 


Source: DHSS central records 

The variations with age, in the proportions having ever had a prison spell 
or having had a recent spell, are very similar to the figures obtained from 
the interviews with residents (see Table 15.1), except amongst men aged under 
30, where the central records appear to under-represent the number of men 
who have had a spell in prison or borstal, etc. In the next Section 
(Table 15.5) we compare the two sets of figures and show the overall 
proportions in each age group who have had a spell of imprisonment, based 
on a pooling of information from the two sources. 

The variations according to type of ownership were very similar to those 
obtained in the interview (see Table 15.2), except amongst the 'other 
voluntary hotels and shelters, where a slightly lower proportion were 
recorded as having had a spell of imprisonment. 
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15.3 Comparison of data from the two sources 

Table 15.5 shows, for different age groups, how the proportions of men 
who said they had been in prison, borstal, and similar places, compared with 
the equivalent information collected from the central records. The right 
hand column of the table shows the overall proportions who had been in 
prison, etc., based on a pooling of information from the two sources. 


Table 15.5 Proportion of men in each age group who had been in prison or 
borstal, etc 




•k 

Source of information 

Age 

Interview 

Central records 

Both sources 

Under 30 

53 % 

37 % 

58 % 

30-39 

55 % 

51 % 

61 % 

40-49 

42 % 

43 % 

53 % 

50-59 

34 % 

38 % 

44 % 

60-64 

24 % 

26 % 

33 % 

65-69 

23 % 

19 % 

28 % 

70 or over 

21 % 

17 % 

28 % 

All men 

36 % 

35 % 

45 % 


Base figures can be found in the following tables: 

Interview data - Table 13.2 
Central records) 


Both sources) 


- Table 13.7 


We can see from Table 15.5 that both sources of information give roughly the 
same overall proportion of men with some record of prison or borstal, etc. 
(36% and 35%). In addition, both sources suggest that younger men are more 
likely than older men to have had a spell inside prison, etc.; for example, 
men under 40 seem to be about twice as likely to have had a spell as men 
over 60. However, as well as these obvious contrasts between the different 
age groups, there are interesting differences between the two sources of 
information for individual age groups. 


For a start, the central records show a lower proportion of pensioners 
with any prison record than do the interview data. This is because, for 
several of the pensioners, their only spells in prison took place before 
1948 and would therefore not normally be recorded in the central records 
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The central records also show a lower proportion of the two youngest age 
groups as having been in prison than do the interview data. Probably it 
is partly due to the fact that, amongst the younger men, many of the spells 
in prison have occurred very recently and may not yet have found their way 
on to the central records. 

For men in middle age, the central records indicate that a slightly higher 
proportion of men had been in prison than admitted to the fact in the course 
of the interview. This slight under-reporting of prison spells probably 
also occurred amongst the younger and older age groups as well, but its 
effects tend to be hidden because of the factors already mentioned. 

Some idea of the overall discrepancies between the two sets of data can 
be got by examining more carefully the figures shown in Table 15.5. For 
example, taking just the figures at the foot of the table, it is possible 
to deduce that 26% of men both stated at the interview that they had a 
prison record and were recorded as having one, 10% said they had a prison 
record but were not recorded as having one, and 9% were recorded as having 
a prison record but did not mention the fact in the interview. It is easy 
to check that combinations of these three percentages do give us the three 
figures shown at the foot of Table 15.5. 

Combining the interview data with the information taken from the central 
records we find, as shown in Table 15.5, that 45% of all the men in hostels 
and lodging houses have had experience of prison or borstal, etc.; in 
other words, out of the 23,400 men living in the hostels and lodging houses 
included in our survey, at least 10,500 have been in prison, etc. at- some 
stage in the past. 

Table 15.6 shows the proportion of men in different types of establishment 
who appear to have a prison record; this table is based on the pooled 
information from the interviews and from the central records. We can see 
that the proportion with a prison record varies from a third (33%) in 
establishments run by commercial organisations up to two-thirds (66%) in 
hostels and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies'. In passing, it is 
worth mentioning that there did not appear to be any indication that men 
in certain types of establishment were less likely to mention previous 
prison sentences than those in other types of establishment. 

Table 15.6 also shows a similar contrast if we consider just those men aged 
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under 50. Again, establishments run by commercial organisations have the 
lowest proportion of men under 50 who have been in prison (45%) and 
hostels and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies' the highest proportion 
(80%). 

Table 15.6 Proportion of men in different types of establishment who 
have been in prison or borstal, etc * 


Type of ownership 

Proportion who have been 
in prison or borstal, etc 

Bases 

All men 

Men under 50 

All men 

Men under 50 

Local Authorities 

47 % 

56 % 

291 

104 

Salvation Army 

49 % 

58 % 

425 

163 

Church Army 

42 % 

54 % 

132 

50 

Other voluntary bodies 

66 % 

80 % 

173 

111 

Private commercial 

36 % 

46 % 

400 

196 

Commercial organisations 

33 % 

45 % 

235 

77 

All men 

45 % 

56 % 

1,656 

701 


k 

Source: Interview data and DHSS central records combined 


As far as regional differences are concerned, there were no great 
variations between different regions in the proportions of men who had 
been in prison or borstal, etc. But there were variations according to 
the person's country of birth; nearly half of those born in the United 
Kingdom had been in prison or borstal, etc., whereas only a third of 
those born in Eire or other foreign countries had spent any time in 
prisons in this country. 

We found that men who had a prison record were less likely to be holding a 
job at the time of our survey; only 41% of those with a prison record said 
they had a job, compared with 59% amongst those who had never been in 
prison. In fact, men who had a prison record were much more likely never 
to have worked regularly in the past than those without a prison record. 

If we count working regularly as having paid 39 or more Class 1 or Class 2 
contributions in any one year, then 13% of the men with prison records 
appear never to have worked regularly, compared with only 7% amongst those 
who have never been in prison. 

Amongst those with a prison record very few had never claimed supplementary 
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benefit (7% as against 20%), and many more were currently receiving it 
(51% as against 36%). As we might expect, the proportion of current 
and recent receivers of supplementary benefit was highest amongst those 
who had been in prison most recently. 

There was no apparent connection between the likelihood of a man having 
been in prison and the likelihood of his having suffered from any sort 
of mental illness. But there was some link between spells in prison and 
spells in mental hospital; men who had been in prison seemed slightly 
more likely also to have been in a mental hospital (10%) , than did 
those who had never been in prison (7%). 
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16 FEMALE RESIDENTS IN HOSTELS 
AND LODGING HOUSES 


16.1 Basic characteristics 

Our report has so far concentrated on the characteristics of male residents, 
since women constitute less than a tenth of the hostel and lodging house 
population. Our final sample of residents contained only 172 women; in fact 
we originally interviewed 190 women, but 18 of them came within the 
categories, such as students and married women living with their husbands 
in a hostel or lodging house, whom we decided to exclude from our analysis 
(see Table 8.1). After allowing for the effects of non-response on the 
survey, this sample of 172 suggests a figure of 2,200 for the total number 
of women living in the hostels and lodging houses included in our census. 

In this and the next few sections we shall give a few results based on this 
sample of women. 

Table 16.1 shows the age distribution of this sample, which appears to be 
rather different from that of male residents (see Table 9.1). In 
particular, our sample of women contained more young people and fewer middle- 
aged than had the sample of men. About a third of the women (36%) were past 
the retirement age of 60. 


Table 16.1 Age distribution of women in hostels and lodging houses 


Age 

15-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70 and over 

% 

Estimate of 
total numbers 

24 

13 

14 
13 
21 

15 

100 

500 

300 

300 

300 

500 

300 

Base/ total 

172 

2,200 


Almost half of the women we interviewed (49%) were living in hostels in 
London; a further 29% were in Scottish hostels. 
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Most of the women whom we interviewed were living in Salvation Army hostels 
(42%) or in hostels and shelters run by 'other voluntary bodies' (31%). The 
rest were housed in Church Army hostels (14%) , Local Authority hostels (8%) , 
and private commercial establishments (5%) . In general the Salvation Army 
and Church Army hostels tended to house rather older women, whereas 'other 
voluntary' hostels and shelters tended to take younger women. 

Just over half the women (54%) said they were single, 21% said they were 
separated, 17% said they were widowed, and 7% said they were divorced. 

When we looked at the country of birth of female residents , we noted exactly 
the same contrasts between England and Scotland as there had been in the case 
of men (see Table 9.6). We found that 90% of the women in Scottish hostels 
had been born in Scotland, whereas only 64% of the women in English hostels 
had been born in England. In terms of 'colour', our interviewers considered 
that 5% of the women could be described as 'coloured'. 


16.2 Use of hostel and lodging house accommodation 

As many as 43% of the women said they had been living at the same establish- 
ment for at least two years , but there was some variation between 
establishments. Well over half of the women in Salvation Army and Church 
Army hostels had been at the same hostel for at least two years, but fewer 
than a quarter of those in private commercial establishments and 'other 
voluntary' hostels and shelters had been there this length of time. Sixteen 
per cent of the women (the same proportion as for men) had arrived within the 
last four weeks. 

Although our sample contained only 172 women, it was surprising to discover 
that as many as 12 of these women had only started using hostels or lodging 
houses at all during the last four weeks. Included in this figure of 12 was 
one woman who had just come out of mental hospital, one who had just come 
out of prison, and one who had been sleeping rough. 

The types of places where women lived before starting to live in hostels or 
lodging houses were very similar to the places where men had lived. For 
almost half the women their parental home was their last 'settled' address, 
for a further quarter it was their marital home, while the remainder were 
fairly evenly divided between those living with relatives and those living 
with friends. 
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The types of factors which resulted in women living in hostels and lodging 
houses were not all that dissimilar from the factors which had influenced 
men. However, as we might expect, employment problems were not such an 
important factor; only 18% of women mentioned any sort of employment problem 
as a reason for leaving their 'settled' home or starting to live in hostels 
or lodging houses, whereas 49% of the men had referred to employment problems. 
The other main types of problem area were mentioned with about equal 
frequency by men and women, except that women were less likely to have 
experienced any 'trouble with the law’, but were more likely to mention 
that they had been specifically referred to a particular hostel. 

We found that women were much more likely than men to have been in recent 
contact with relatives . Half of the women (50%) said they had been in touch 
with a relative within the previous four weeks, and amongst women under 30 
three-quarters (78%) had been in recent contact with a relative. 


16.3 Attitudes to present accommodation 

Women appeared to be more favourably disposed towards their present 
accommodation than were men; 59% said they liked living at their present 
address, 36% said they would prefer to be living somewhere else, and 5% 
expressed no clear preference. There was no great variation between 
different types of hostel in their popularity, except that none of the nine 
women living in various private commercial establishments whom we inter-r 
viewed said they liked living there. 

Using the - terminology of Section 11 (see especially Tables 11.1 and 11.2) 
the aspect of hostel life on which women were most likely to comment 
favourably was the good relationship with other residents and staff. As 
many as 43% of our sample of women commented on this , which may be a 
reflection, as much as anything, of the greater importance which women 
attach to this aspect of hostel life. In contrast only about a quarter of 
the women referred to some material factor, such as good food or comfortable 
beds, and the proportion referring to good material conditions was 
particularly low in the 'other voluntary' hostels and shelters. Similarly 
only a quarter of the women referred to any personal factor as a reason for 
them liking their present accommodation. 
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When we looked at the aspects of hostel life which women disliked, we found 
it was personal factors of one sort or another, such as the lack of privacy, 
which were most frequently mentioned as reasons for disliking the place and 
preferring to live somewhere else. These were mentioned by a fifth of all 
the women we interviewed. 

Those women who said they would prefer to be living somewhere else were asked 
what sort of place they would prefer. Their replies were fairly similar to 
those given by men. Most frequently mentioned was a room or bedsitter, 
closely followed by a 'flat'. Amongst the desirable features of this 
alternative accommodation, privacy, independence, and a sense of ownership 
were most often mentioned, the latter more frequently than for men. 


16.4 Employment record 

Table 16.2 shows the present employment status of the women included in our 
survey. Forty per cent said they had a job at the time of our survey, 

25% said they were retired, and 35% said they were not working. Only about 
a quarter of the women living in Salvation Army hostels said they had a job, 
whereas over half of the women in Church Army hostels and in hostels and 
shelters run by other voluntary bodies appeared to be working. 


If we consider just those women who are below the retiring age of 60, slightly 
more than half of them (55%) said they had a job at the time of our survey. 

Of the jobs most often mentioned were the following, in descending order of 
frequency: office worker, process or machine worker, retail shop assistant or 
barmaid or waitress, and office or domestic cleaner. A few other women said 
they worked as kitchenhands or canteen assistants, a few had jobs in the 
hostel itself, and a few mentioned other jobs. 


Table 16.2 Employment status of women in hostels and lodging houses * 


Employment status 


Has a job 
Retired 
Not working 


40% 

25% 

35% 


Reason given for not working 



Permanently sick/disabled 
Temporarily sick/disabled 
Other reasons 


12 % 

6 % 

17% 


* Base: 172 women 
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In terms of social class the present jobs of women differed markedly from 
those of men, in that a third of the women's jobs (most notably office 
workers and shop assistants) could be classified as skilled non-manual, 
whereas only 5% of the men's jobs were of as high a social class grading as 
this (see Table 12.4). The proportion of all women who had kept their 
present job for at least a year (20%) was similar to the figure for men 
( 21 %). 

Table 16.2 also indicates that 18% of women were not working because they 
were sick or disabled. Some of the other 17% who were not working said they 
could not find employment, but a number of women had young babies to look 
after which prevented them from going out to work. 

We asked those women who were now retired, and those who were not working, 
about their last job. In both cases the job of office or domestic cleaner 
was most frequently mentioned as being the last job and, unlike the case 
with present jobs, very few women had been doing any kind of office work. 


As already indicated in Table 8.2, we succeeded in tracing the DHSS central 
records for 140 of the 172 women whom we interviewed; 8 women refused us 
permission to trace their records, and no central records could be found for 
a further 24 women. It should perhaps be mentioned at this stage that the 
central records do not necessarily show the true employment position for 
women who have been married. This is because a woman may have worked for 
periods when she had opted not to pay full-rate contributions, and the 
exempt rates are not always recorded in the person's National Insurance 
record. 

Out of the 93 women under the age of 60 whose records we successfully 
traced, just over half (55%) appeared to have a record of paid National 
Insurance contributions for the most recent contribution year, 1972/73 
(if known) or 1971/72. At the other extreme 9% of women under the age of 
60 had no record at all of paid contributions, and for a further 11% of 
women their last recorded contribution year was before 1959/60. This means 
that a fifth (20%) of the women of working age in hostels and lodging houses 
have had no record of paid contributions in the last 12 years, compared with 
an equivalent figure of only 5% for men (see Table 12.8). 

The record of women's paid contributions for the most recent contribution 
year, 1972/73 (if known) or 1971/72, was very similar to that for men (see 
Table 12.9). In contrast to the 45% of women with no record of paid 
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contributions for this latest year, we found that 11% of women appeared to 
have paid full contributions for this last year, and a further 18% had paid 
between 39 and 51 contributions. 

Thus, in terms of working regularly (ie. paying 39 or more contributions in 
any one contribution year) , the proportion of women of working age who were 
shown as having worked regularly as recently as 1972/73 (if known) or 1971/72 
was 29%, compared with a figure of 27% for men. At the other extreme, 
however, as many as 29% of the women were shown as having never worked 
regularly, at least since 1948, compared with a similar figure of only 9% 
for men (see Table 12.10). 


16.5 Benefits currently or recently received 

Table 16.3 shows, separately for women under 60 and for those aged 60 or 
over, the proportions receiving various benefits. The percentages in this 
table add up to more than 100 because some women were receiving more than 
one benefit. The equivalent figures for our sample of men were given in 
Table 13.1. The proportions of women not receiving any benefits (53% of 
women under 60 and 6% of those aged 60 or over) are very similar to the 
equivalent figures for men. 


Table 16.3 Women who said they were currently receiving various benefits 


Benefit 

Sickness benefit 
Unemployment benefit 
Retirement pension 
Supplementary benefit 
Other benefits 

No benefits 

Women aged: 

Under 60 60 or over 

All 

women 

Estimate of 

total 

numbers 

% % 

13 

7 

74 

39 55 

2 5 

53 6 

% 

8 

5 

27 

45 

3 

36 

200 

100 

600 

1000 

100 

800 

Base (100%) 

110 62 

172 

2200 


The proportion of women under 60 who said they were currently receiving 
sickness benefit was also at the same level as for men (13%) , but the 
proportion receiving unemployment benefit was only about half the equivalent 
figure for men. The proportion of women under 60 who said they were 
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receiving supplementary allowance (39%) was at the same level as for men, 
but fewer women than men over pensionable age were currently receiving 
retirement pension or supplementary pension. However, because of the 
different age structures of the male and female hostel population, the 
overall proportions of men and women receiving supplementary benefit were 
exactly the same (45%) . 

Besides finding out about women currently receiving supplementary benefit, 
we also asked women whether they had ever received supplementary benefit in 
the past. As many as a third (33%) said they had never received it, a 
figure which is somewhat higher than the equivalent figure for men (20%) . 

From the National Insurance records we were able to obtain details of 
previous claims for unemployment and sickness benefit. Of the women under 
retiring age whom we traced, almost a quarter (23%) had never claimed 
unemployment benefit. However, at the other extreme, a third (33%) had a 
claim recorded within the previous 12 months. In the case of sickness 
benefit, a fifth of the women under 60 (20%) had no record of having ever 
claimed sickness benefit, but a third (33%) had a claim recorded within 
the previous 12 months. In fact this figure of 33% is probably an under- 
estimate of the level of recent claims, for the reasons given in 
Section 13.4. 

The contrast between men and women in the proportions who have ever received 
unemployment or sickness benefit, and in the proportions who have received 
either of these benefits in the last 12 months , is rather similar to the 
contrast we have already noted for those currently receiving unemployment 
or sickness benefit. Just as women were less likely than men to be currently 
receiving unemployment benefit, so they were less likely ever to have 
received it in the past or in the last 12 months. With sickness benefit, 
however, we have already noted that the proportions of men and women 
currently receiving sickness benefit were at about the same level; 
similarly the proportion of women who had received sickness benefit within 
the last 12 months was at about the same level as for men, though the 
proportion who had never claimed was slightly higher for women than for men. 

In trying to assess these levels of claims, we need to bear in mind that those 
married women who opted out of paying contributions do not normally claim 
benefit because they have no entitlement. 
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From local office records we obtained information about individual spells of 
sickness and injury benefit. We found that 40% of the women who were traced 
at central records were recorded in the local office records as having had 
spells of sickness benefit lasting eight weeks or more (compared with a 
figure of 53% for men), and only 4%, all of them pensioners, had had spells of 
injury benefit lasting this length of time (compared with 10% for men) . 


Combining the two sorts of benefit, we found that 42% of the women had had 
a spell of sickness or injury benefit lasting eight weeks or more. As to 
the number of such spells, 20% of the women were recorded as having had only 
one spell, but the other 22% had had two or more long spells. The women who 
had had long spells were equally divided between those whose longest spell 
lasted at least six months (21%) and those whose longest spell lasted 
between two months and six months (21%) . 


16.6 Medical information 

Two-thirds of our sample of women (63%) said they had at some stage been a 
patient in hospital. The proportion of women who had been in hospital 
recently was similar to the proportion of men who had been recent in- 
patients; 19% of the women said they had been in hospital within the last 
two years, and 5% had been in hospital within the last two to three months. 
As to the reasons given for the last visit to hospital, about half the women 
referred to some kind of physical illness, a quarter referred to mental 
illness or depression, and most of the remainder mentioned a pregnancy. 


We asked women whether they were currently receiving any kind of medical 
treatment. A third (34%) said they were; the majority of these women were 
receiving treatment for a physical illness, whilst most of the rest were 
receiving treatment for mental illness or depression. In addition to this 
34%, a further 8% of the women said they thought they needed medical 
treatment but were not getting it at the moment. 


As with men, the great majority of women (85%), particularly the older 
women, said they were on a doctor's list; and, just as with men, it was 
women living in London hostels who were least likely to be on a doctor's 

list. 
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Amongst the 140 women traced in DHSS central records, 14 (10%) had a record 
of a spell in a mental hospital. None of these women had had more than one 
spell in mental hospital, and most of the spells took place a long time ago. 
Two women, however, came out of hospital during 1972, the year of our 
survey; one was now living in a Salvation Army hostel, and the other in a 
Local Authority hostel. 

From the local office records we were able to note whether any spells of 
sickness benefit were the result of "mental illness, neurosis, nervous 
debility, or similar diagnosis which may indicate mental illness". We found 
that 44% of the women traced in the local office records showed evidence of 
mental illness, etc. The middle-aged were particularly likely to have some 
record; for instance, three-quarters of those aged 30-39 and two— thirds of 
those aged 40—49 were shown in the local office records as having some 
record of mental illness . 

Taking together the information collected from the interview, from the 
central records, and from the local office records, we estimate that over 
half of the women living in hostels and lodging houses (57%) have had some 
record of mental illness or depression, though only 10% had actually been in 
mental hospital. In looking at these figures, however, we need to bear in 
mind that hostels which catered largely or wholly for ex-mental hospital 
patients were specifically excluded from the survey. 

We also obtained information from the local office records about any 
evidence of heart or lung disease. Only two women (2%) had any record of 
heart disease, but 24% had a record of lung disease (including bronchitis). 
This latter figure of 24% for lung disease is lower than the corresponding 

figure for men (38%) , only because of the lower rates of recorded lung 

disease amongst very young women and amongst pensioners; women in middle-age 
appeared just as likely as men to have suffered from lung disease. 

16.7 Prison records 

Information about spells in prison was obtained both during the interviews 
with the residents and from their central records. In the interview, 
fewer women (10%) than men (36%) said they had ever been in prison, approved 
school, or remand home, and those women who had had a spell of imprisonment 
were just as likely to have been in a remand home or approved school as in 
a prison. Of the 18 women who said they had been in prison, etc., six said 
they had had a spell within the last two years, but only one woman had had 

a spell within the previous two to three months. 
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The level of agreement between interview data and the information taken from 
central records was not very high. Only 5 of the women traced in central 
records (4%) were shown as having any prison record. Four of these women 
said they had been in prison, but the fifth did not, even though she had 
had 12 previous spells of imprisonment. Several women who said they had 
been in prison were not shown in the central records as having been there. 

Taking account of both interview data and the data from central records , 
it appears that 13% of the women in our sample had some sort of record of 
prison, approved school, or remand home. 
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Appendix 1: Definition of places to be included in the survey 


Definition of places to be Included in the Survey 


1. All establishments in the Local Office territory which cater 
either wholly or partially for single or lone homeless persons 
should be included, even if they cater only occasionally for such 
people. Some lodging-houses and hostels contain a high pro 
portion of residents who look on these establishments as their 
permanent or semi -permanent home, but many of them also cater 

for the casual, drifting type of person who needs temporary 
accommodation . 

2. The following should be included :- 

(1) lodging-houses run by Local Authorities; 

(2) lodging-houses and hostels run by local or national 
voluntary bodies, eg the Salvation Army and the 
Church Army; 

(3) lodging-houses run by commercial or by private organi- 
sations or persons (if a private landlord or landlady 
provides casual accommodation for six or more persons, 
it should be included) ; 

(4) hostels, crypts, shelters, provided by small voluntary 
bodies or local groups, eg Church groups; 

(5) non-statutory hostels providing accommodation for 
specialised groups, eg ex-prisoners, alcoholics. 


3. 


4 . 


The following should be excluded 

(1) establishments provided by the Local Authority under 
Part III of the National Assistance Act for homeless 
families or for persons in need of care and attention, 

(2) establishments run by voluntary bodies or by private 
persons or organisations providing care and attention 
for old people; 

(3) hospitals, nursing homes and hostels attached to hospitals, 

(4) mother-and-baby homes; 

(5) accommodation for family groups; 


( 6 ) 


gipsy sites and similar camps 5 


(7) private houses where accommodation is provided for fewer 
than six persons in furnished rooms. 

YMCA and similar hostels will not normally be included since they 
do not cater for the drifting kind of homeless person with whom 
the Survey is concerned. On the other hand people of this type 
may be found in Industrial Hostels (these hostels are usually 
associated with trading estates) . There may be difficulty in 
deciding whether or not a private or commercial lodging-house 
falls into the category to be covered by the Survey if it 
verges on the boarding-house class of accommodation. There can 
be no hard and fast line, but in reaching a decision the Local 
Office will have to be guided by the following :- 
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(1) Whether there are communal sleeping and feeding 
arrangements . 

(2) Whether the charge for accommodation is so high that 
it is unlikely to be made use of by the type of person 
with whom the Survey is concerned. 

(3) Whether the lodging-house or boarding-house caters for 
the type of person who moves about frequently between 
one district and another or between one lodging-house 
and another in the same district. 

5. If you are in any doubt as to whether or not an establishment 
should be included, please include the establishment on this 
final page, adding any relevant comments which you feel might 
be helpful to the Social Survey. 

6. As regards the specialised hostels referred to in paragraph 2(5), 
hostels run by Local Authorities for ex -mental hospital patients 
should be excluded. Similarly hostels and homes run by voluntary 
bodies which cater largely or wholly for ex-mental hospital 
patients under arrangements made with the Local Authority should 
also be excluded. The criterion for inclusion of a hostel for 
ex-mental hospital patients will normally be that a resident does 
not have to be referred to the hostel by either a hospital or the 
Local Authority, ie it accepts casual admissions. 
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Appendix 2: 


Letter sent to managers of local Social Security offices 


PS 503 C 

* 


mm 


(dhss) 

— Your reference 

Our reference 
Date 


Department of Health and Social Security 

10 John Adam Street London WC2N 6HD 

Telegrams Natance Rand London Telephone 01-930 9066 ext 


Dear Manager 

SURVEY OF LODGING HOUSES AND HOSTELS 

The Supplementary Benefits Commission has asked for an enquiry to be made into the 
Patent and quality of lodging house and hostel accommodation throughout the country. 

y recSf St a surSe/of lodging houses and hostels was « 

in 1965 This new survey which the Social Survey Division of the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys have agreed to undertake, will be similar in content to the 1965 
losing house enquiry , end will take plate in the lete autumn of this year. 

411 interviewing for this survey of lodging houses end hostels will be undertaken by 
the staff of the Social Survey, but we would like your help at this stage in bringing 
ud to date the list of lodging houses and hostels covered m the 1965 enquiry. 

Enclosed arf two iLntical 8 li?ts of the establishments which were located an your 

Region in 1965. 

Please indicate in the "Comments" column on these lists whether each one of the places 
date of closure and the reason. 

If you happen to know that ‘ ^“Z^sZe^If 1 yoLr” LfJZofteLrLZ people 
t: f ™eT“dgi^ Zs«» Sslist nZL your Lea it would help if this fact was 
noted in the "Conments" column opposite the appropriate lodging house or hostel. 

rZdiSZs SVL inLhe z^d SlL - 

included If no new establishments have been . Tf tmn arp in am 


are due to open shortly, please wriue none T, 1 T include it on 

doubt as to whether or not an establishment should be ’ V he l p ful to the 

the final page, adding any relevant comments which you feel might be helpful 

Social Survey. 

A completed list, bearing your LO address stamp^^ address^st, 

i^casfa^erhpf^hf Social Survey"^ should contact you for advice in the course 
of making preparations for their survey. 

This letter has been sent to you by agreement with the Director Regional Organisation. 

Yours sincerely 


across this final page. If you are in any 
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Appendix 3: Letter sent to wardens and managers 



Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 

Social Survey Division 

Atlantic House Holborn Viaduct London EC1N 2PD 
Telephone 01-583 8931 ext 


Your reference 
Our reference 

Date October 1 972 


Dear 


I am writing to ask you to help us with a national survey of lodging houses and 
hostels, which we are carrying out for the Department of Health and Social Security 
Recently there has been increasing concern about the problems of homelessness 
amongst single people. The Social Survey Division, which is undertaking the 
survey, is the official Government social research organisation for carrying out 
surveys for Government Departments and other official bodies. 

The survey will be in two parts, involving first of all interviews with all 
wardens or managers of hostels and lodging houses later this month, and then in 
December interviews with residents in some places. The kind of things we want to 
ask you about will be the total number of beds you have in your hostel or lodging 
house the number of people you had staying on a particular night, how long people 
stay for, how much you charge, and so on. 

An interviewer from the Social Survey will be calling on you shortly, and we would 
very much appreciate it if you could arrange a time to see her, preferably on the 
25 or 26 October. She will be carrying an identification card from the Social 
Survey and she will be happy. to explain the purpose of the survey in greater detail, 
e information you give us will not be passed to anyone without your permission. 


I do hope you will be able to help us in this important survey. 
Yours sincerely 


PETER DIGBY 
Research Officer 
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Appendix 4: Questionnaire for wardens and managers 
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Some hostels and lodging houses are registered with the 
Local Authority as Common Lodging Houses under the 1936 
Public Health Act. Is this place registered with the 
Local Authority as a Common Lodging House under that Act? 
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CHECK THAT COLUMNS ADD UP TO TOTAL NUMBER OF BEDS. 
RECORD ANT COMMENTS AT THE BOTTOM OF PREVIOUS PAGE. 
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(c) Do you have any arrangements to provide any other meals 
or snacks apart from breakfast, lunch, and evening meal' 
SPECIFY ARRANGEMENTS 
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Refusals and Non Contacts 




SELECT SAMPLE OP SLEEPING PLACES 



IER TO COMPLETE PAGES 21 and 22 AFTER YOUR VISIT 






When was this place first used as a (Lodging house/hostel)? 

YEAR 


Appendix 6: The standard regions of Great Britain, 
before 1 April 1974 
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Appendix 7: Interim Lodging House Standards 



INTERIM LODGING HOUSE STANDARDS 

1 . Bedrooms 

70 square feet minimum. Lock on door. Built-in 
wardrobe. Controllable ventilators in outside 
wall and corridor wall / Corridor to have through 
ventilation. 

2. Cubicles 

Minimum of the order of 60 square feet. Lock on 
door. 

3. Sanitation 

1 lavatory basin each bedroom 
1 wash-basin for every 5 cubicles)divided 
1 bath for 12 residents )between 

1 W.C. for 8 residents but )the bed- 

minimum 2 on each floor )room 

1 urinal for' 12 residents ) floors 

Extra sanitary arrangements near communal rooms 
for daytime use, for staff, and for visitors. 

4. 

Not more than one dormitory of 300 square feet 
maximum, may be provided where local circumstances 
are thought to require it. 

5. Communal Rooms 

A common room ) Individual sizes, a matter 

A quiet room ) for judgement, but 

A dining room-cafeteria ) preferably designed so 

that they could be 
enlarged if this proves 
ne ce s s ary . Minimum 
aggregate area 15 square 
feet per person approx. 

Facilities on each floor for residents to boil 
water. 

A place to wash clothes and facilities to dry and 
iron them. 

6. Entrance 

There should be only one entrance to the building 
available to the residents, with a reception office 
adjacent to it; though if parts of the building are 
self-contained each part may have a separate 
entrance, with reception office. 


1. A dwelling to normal Ministry standards for the Manager. He should 
have his office separate from the dwelling. 

8. Various other facilities will be called for, such as kitchen and 
ancillary stores, room for kitchen staff, stores for linen and 
spare bedding etc. 

9. The building should be centrally heated. 

10. Wherever possible there should be parking space for vehicles and 
racks for cycles. Even if not needed now, the facilities will be 
required later and should be planned for. 


1 Controllable ventilators, if shut by the residents, can be opened 
each day by the cleaners. Fixed ventilators are merely blocked 
and tend to stay blocked. 
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Appendix 8: Model bye-laws for Common Lodging Houses 


Model Byelaws: series XII 

Draft Form 


1936, 


BYELAWS made under section 240 of the Public Health Act, 
bv the (Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 

, acting by the Council,) (Urban/Rural District 
Council of ,) with res P ec ^ t° common lodging- 

houses in the (Borough) (Urban/Rural District) (that part of the 
Rural District) of (which comprises the 

contributory places of •' 


For fixin g the number of persons who ma y be received into a 

common lodging-house, and for t he separation of the sexes 
therein; 


For p romoting cleanliness and ventilation in s uch lodging-hous es, 

an H rp.nui ring the walls and ceilings the reof to be lime-washed, 

or treated with some other suitable p reparation, at specified 


intervals; , . r 

With respect to the taking of precautions when an y c ase of . infectio us 

disease occurs in such a lodging-h ouse; and 
Generally for the well-ordering of such l odging-houses ■_ 


1. In these byelaws- 

"the Council" means the (Mayor, Aldermen and 
Burgesses of the Borough of > acting 

by the Council.) (Urban/Rural District Council of 

.) 

"infectious disease" means smallpox, chfelera, 
diptheria, membranous croup, erysipelas, the disease 
known as scarlatina or scarlet fever, the fevers known 
by any of the following names, typhus, typhoid, enteric 

or relapsing. 

2. A keeper of a common lodging-house shall not, at any 
one time, receive into any room therein used as a sleeping 
apartment a greater number of lodgers than will allow forty squa re 
feet of floor space for each person of an age exceeding ten year s 
and~ ~ thirty square feet of floor space for each person of an age not 
exceeding ten years . 


Provided that if the average height of the room is less than 
eight feet the floor space above specified shall be increased in the 
proportion of one-eighth for every foot or part of a foot by whic 
the average height falls short of eight feet . 


3. A keeper of a common lodging-house shall not, except 
as hereinafter specified- 

(a) permit any person of the male sex above the age of 
ten years to use or occupy any room used or occupied 
as a sleeping apartment by persons of the female sex; 

(b) permit any person of the female sex to use or occupy 
any room used or occupied as a sleeping apartment y 
persons of the male sex above the age of ten year s; 
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Provided that this byelaw shall not be taken to prohibit the 
use and occupation by persons living together as husband and wife 

the a «L r °^ W CH ±S n0t US6d ° r occup±ed b y any other person above 
the age of t en years , or which is used, in accordance with the 

4 ' “ - si " |>in8 ->« 

married couples to be so furnished or fitted that every bed used 
y them shall when in use be effectually screened from the view 

or other^olid^aterial?*^ 61 by ° f 3 Partiti °" ° f W °° d 


5. A keeper of a common lodging-house shall- 

(1) Lime-wash or treat with some other suitable preparation 
the waHs and ceilings thereof in the first week of each of Se 
months of April and October in every year; 

„ maint f dn every yard, area, forecourt, or other open space 

ar,d h W hS C “ rt±la8e of the Premises at all times in good- order 
wholS^r 7 ’ area ’ f ° reCOUrt> ° r open space clean and ’ 

in SWCeP ° n ^ e at leaSt ±n 8Very day ’ bef ore the hour of ten 

n the forenoon and wash once at least in every week the floor riT 
every room or passage and every stair in the house; 

(iv) cleanse as often as shall be requisite every window 

nlinLa T 0r / ±t 5 ±n8 ° f w °° d > stone, or metal, and everT’ 
painted surface in the house; 

(v) (a) keep clean and wholesome all beds, bedclothes, and 

bedding, used in the house; 

(b) cause the bedclothes of every bed to be removed as 
soon as conveniently may be after the bed has been 

ty any lodger » and cause the bedclothes and 
the^bed to be freely exposed to the air for two hours 
at least in every day; 

In,- , provide and maintain for the use of the lodgers received 

nto the house sufficient basins or other receptacles^or water of 

and sufficient t y T* SU± ^, bly placed > a sufficient water supply 
and sufficient towels, and keep clean and in good order the basins 

requisite; C ’ ^ SUPPly ° f t0Wel * as - may be 

of~£n d L thT°for a11 SOl ^ d ° r liquid filth ° r refuse before the hour 
and^ifti^ds Mr 00 ” 6Very day fr0m 6Very room in the house, 

f.r « TJ:,lT ry ™’" 1> 

the floor, and »,ll s of 

ry closet, earthcloset, or privy belonging to the house; 

(lx) maintain in efficient order and in a wholesome condition- 

(a) the structure of every watercloset belonging to 
the house; 
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(b) the apparatus of such watercloset and every drain 

or means of drainage with which it may communicate; 

Cc) every earthcloset or privy belonging to the house 
and every receptacle for filth provided or used in 
connexion with such earthcloset or privy; 

(d) all apparatus provided or used in connexion with 

such earthcloset or privy for the application of dry 
earth or other deodorizing substance to any filth; 

(x) cause the supply of dry earth or other deodorizing 
substance provided for use in any earthcloset or privy to be 
effectually applied; 

(xi) maintain every ashpit or dustbin belonging to the house 
in good order and in a wholesome condition, and if it is constructed 
or adapted for use only as a receptacle for ashes, dust and dry 
refuse, free from any filth or wet refuse; 

(xii) maintain all means of ventilation provided in connexion 
with any room, passage or closet in the house in efficient order, 

(xiii) keep fully open for two hours at least in every day, one 
window at least in every room which may be appointed for use as a 
sleeping apartment, unless reasonably prevented by the state of the 
weather or any other sufficient cause. 

6. A keeper of a common lodging-house, immediately after he 
shall have been informed or shall have ascertained that any lodger 
in the house is suffering from any infectious disease, shall- 

(a) adopt all precautions necessary for preventing the 
spread of the disease; 

(b) permit no other person, except a person in attendance 
on the lodger to use or occupy the same room as the 
lodger who is so suffering; 

(c) immediately after the removal or recovery of the lodger, 
comply with all proper instructions of the Medical 
Officer of Health as to the cleansing and disinfection 
of the room occupied by the lodger and of any articles 
liable to retain the infection, and he shall not permit 
such room or such articles to be used by any other 
person until they have been cleansed and disinfected in 
accordance with such instruction. 

7 . A keeper of a common lodging-house shall not permit- 

(a) any room which may be appointed for use as a kitchen, 
bathroom or scullery to be used as a sleeping 
apartment; 

(b) any bed in any room which may be used as a sleeping 
apartment by persons of the male sex above the age of 
ten years , to be occupied at any one time by more than 
one such person; 

(c) any lodger to occupy any bed in the house within 
eight hours after the bed has been vacated by 
another person. 
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8 ' .. Akee P er of a common lodging-house shall cause every 
“ he . h °“\ e ’U Sed as a sleeping apartment, to be furnisned 
with. sufficient beds, bedsteads, bedclothes and utensils for the 
requirements of the lodgers received into the room. 

... r 9 ' keeper of a common lodging-house, on receiving from 

the Council a notice or placard wherein shall be stated the 
description or number of the room to which the notice or placard 

bvel^ P 2 y ’ r?i the TnaXlmUm nUmber 0f lod 8 ers permissible under 
Sha ^ 1 put up and continue the notice or placard in 
a suitable and conspicuous position in the room, and in such 

destroy the notice or placard. injure or 

the cLcil A f"" P !L° f 3 lodging-house, on receiving from 

anv rn™ S* ? purpose of exhibition in the house or in 

time hM th ® re * n ’ a cop y or c °P ies any byelaw or byelaws for the 
time being in force with respect to common lodging-houses shall 

SuL"i„ c ?rr the c t °r copi *‘ in ■ -•■'I- - - .... 

thf “ ln the “ a ln •»* • ~.mer that 

vi.ib“ 4m‘. " b ‘ Cl *" ly “ d 

He shall not wilfully conceal, deface, alter, or obliterate 

any part of the contents of the copy or copies, or injure or 
destroy the copy or copies. injure or 


Penalties 

11. A keeper of a common lodging-house who shall offend 

eC=«“ y to° £ ,« e for ‘ goln8 byel *“ » h ‘ u b ' n*’* “ 

conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and in the case of 

° ff ? nCe t0 3 further not exceeding fort? shilling 

thereS. 7 8 ^ ° ffenCe c ° nti ™ es after^I^S™ 


Repeal of byelaws 3 * 

made ly the^ relatln S to common lodging-houses which were 

on the d ay of 

Secretaries of confirmed by (one of the Principal 

of State of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria) (thp Tnrai 
Government Board) (the Minister of Health) on the ( 

are hereby repealed. 


If there are no byelaws in force, 
out. 


this clause should be struck 
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S1007 

LODGING HOUSES AND HOSTELS 




13. In which country were you bom? 



old were you vhen you left school? 
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Comment if possible on person’s appearance, manner, mental 
and physical state, and anything else which you feel may be 



Appendix 10 : Preparing the sample of sleeping places 

Preparing the sample of sleeping places . 

Interviewers will be responsible for selecting the sample of residents. This 
will involve using the information obtained on the sampling sheet (see page 25 
of the A Questionnaire) in order to construct a suitable sampling frame. In 
most cases the sampling frame will probably correspond to a list for booking 
in residents. Once you have constructed a sampling frame you will be able to 
use the information from the summary at the bottom of the sampling information 
sheet to select a sample of sleeping places. These selected sleeping places 
should then be' entered on the sampling list attached to the carbonised pad. 

All sampling documents must be returned by 1 November. Sampling Branch will 
then select a sample of establishments for the survey of residents in December, 
and the interviewers working on the December survey will have to identify 
residents as they book in to the sampled sleeping places. 

The purpose of the sampling sheet is to provide you with the means to collect 
the necessary information required to construct a sampling frame and to 
operate the selection of the sample. When using the sampling sheet, ring the 
word ’Yes' or 'No' to show the direction followed (e.g. (YesT)) , and enter 
information in the boxes where appropriate. You will need~to transfer the 
information from Questions A16 and A39 into the boxes at the top and bottom 
left hand corner of the sheet, and the serial numbers to the top right hand 
corner. 

Ideally one would like to discover a lodging house that keeps an up-to-date 
list of sleeping places where each place is numbered and against each number 
on the list a named person is entered as he or she books in for the night. In 
establishments where a booking- in list exists, census interviewers should make 
sure that they can have access to this list to familiarize themselves with the 
way booking-in is arranged (it would be useful if you wrote any notes on the 
back of the sampling sheet) . You will also need to check that the interviewers 
returning on survey night will be able to have access to the list before 
booking- in commences. 

In cases where (a) no booking- in list is available, or (b) only part of the 
accommodation is listed, or (c) you are not satisfied with any existing 
booking- in arrangements for sampling purposes, you should follow the procedure 
described on your sampling sheet: 

(i) Identify the total number of floors on which people are accommodated. 

(ii) Begin at the lowest floor, and work up towards the top floor. 

Enter the first room or dormitory on the left of your entry to a 
particular floor , and continue to enter rooms in this clockwise 
order. 

(iii) Within each room, number the sleeping places consecutively, 
beginning with the first sleeping place on the left as you enter 
the room. If there are any bunk beds, i.e. one above another, 
number the lower bed first, Continue numbering the beds, at 
first along the outside walls, working your way to the centre of 
the room. 
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Where an establishment list only refers to part of the accommodation provided, 
you will need to follow the sampling sheet, first for the part listed and then 
again for the part not listed. Please make this distinction quite clear to 
the lodging house warden when you are discussing the booking- in arrangements. 

If you adopt the numbering procedure suggested above for the part not listed, 
begin numbering after the final number on the list which refers to that part 
of the accommodation which is listed. For example, in an establishment with 
50 sleeping places which has 20 numbered cubicles for relatively permanent 
residents (numbered 1—20 inclusive) , and 30 other unnumbered places which are 
all in one dormitory, begin the numbering of the places in the dormitory with 
21, so as to complete your sampling frame. 

The final sampling frame should consist of one of the following: 

A. A numbered list where each number corresponds to a sleeping 
place and a named person as they book in for a particular night. 

B. A numbered list corresponding to named persons, i.e. a situation 
where sleeping places are not numbered. 

C. A constructed list of sleeping places as described above. 

D. A combination of A and C; or B and C. 

Where you are unable to compile a frame as suggested, and you are forced to 
attempt an alternative procedure, it is important that you describe fully how 
your sample was selected. 

Before beginning to select your sample you must be quite sure that: 

(i) The frame is complete i.e. it refers to all sleeping places 
provided - see the answer given to Question A16. 

(ii) The information relating to the allocation of sleeping places 

and to the up-dating of any list used for booking-in is accurate. 

(iii) No sleeping place has been included more than once. 

Having satisfied yourself on these points, you should be in a position to select 
a sample of sleeping place numbers. The sampling interval to be used is deter- 
mined by the number of sleeping places found in the establishment on census 
night (see Question A16) ; it does not depend on the number of people staying 
there. The random start gives you the first sleeping place to be selected. 

Then, by adding your sampling interval to the random start, you can select 
the second sleeping place, and so on. You will find the random start and 
sampling interval shown on the bottom of your summary sheet. 


Number of beds, bunks and 
sleeping places on Census 
(see Question A16) 

other 

night 

Sampling 

Interval 

Under 20 



1, 

i.e. 

everyone selected 

20 - 49 



2, 

i.e. 

1 in 2 selected 

50 - 99 



5, 

i.e. 

1 in 5 selected 

100+ 



10, 

i.e. 

1 in 10 selected 
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For example, if the warden had told you at Question A16 that there were 25 
sleeping places in all, and your summary sheet showed that you had been 
assigned a random start of 1, you would then select your sample as follows: 


1. select 

2 . 

3. select 

4. 

5. select 

1 1 

» i 

25. select 13 selected in all. 

One or two points should be noted: 

(i) If the list does not happen to begin at 1, then your first selection is 
determined by adding your random start to the first listed number minus 
1: eg. if the list starts at 55, and your random start is 2, the first 
selection will be 56, and you then continue adding the sampling interval 
to get the other selections. 

(ii) If the list is not numbered consecutively, you will have to renumber the 
list, beginning at 1, and continuing to the total number of sleeping 
places available. 

(iii) men and women are listed separately in an establishment, the sampling 
interval will always be determined by the total number of sleeping 
places available. First, having begun with the random start, select the 
male sleeping places. The first female sleeping place to be selected 
will be determined by adding the sampling interval to your last selected 
male number. As an example, consider an establishment which contains 

29 sleeping places for men and 21 for women, making a total of 50 
sleeping places in all. If the random start is 3, the selection will 
then be as follows: Men - 3, 8, 13, 18, 23, 28; Women - 4, 9, 14, 19. 

The number of the first selected female sleeping place in this case was 
obtained by adding the sampling interval (5) to the last selected male 
number (28), which gives 33, and then subtracting the total number of 
male sleeping places (29) to give the number 4. 

Once you have selected the sleeping places, enter the selected numbers (or, if 
there are no numbers, some other form of identification) into the second 
column on your sampling list. When you are entering this information, please 
remember to insert the piece of cardboard below the set of three sheets on 
which you are writing. Then enter the serial numbers in the first column, 
beginning at 001, and continue 002, 003 etc throughout the list. Remember also 
to enter at the top right hand corner of each sampling list the serial number 
of the region and the hostel. 
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Appendix 11: Specimen pages from sampling pad 


s.1007 


SURVEY OF LODGING HOUSE AND HOSTEL USERS 
SUMMARY OF SAMPLING INFORMATION 


REGION 

HOSTEL 



Name of owner or controlling body 


Census interviewer to complete (a), if app- 
licable, and (b) only. Sampler on survey 
night will complete (c),(d) and (e) 


Name of warden or manager 


(a) If the hostel or lodging house 
has closed please ring X 


Address of Establishment 


(b) Total No. of serial 
Nos. used 


( c ) Sampler * s Name 


Address of Local DHSS Area Office 


(d) 


(e) 


Sample Date 


Total No. of 
Residents on 
previous night 


Men 

Women 




Size of establishment in 
terms of sleeping places 
on Census night 

Under 20 


20-49 

50-99 


100+ 


Total of sleeping places available 
on census night: 

Total Men Women Either 


+ 


+ 


SAMPLING SCHEME 

Interval Random Start 

1 Sample everyone 

2 

5 □ 

10 

Census interviewer’s Name 

Date dispatched to H.Q. 


WI01A OPCS 8/73 
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S.1007 SAMPLING LIST: SURVEY OF LODGING HOUSE AND HOSTEL USERS 


Region 

Hostel 







SERIAL 

NUMBER 

SLEEPING 

PLACE 

NUMBER 

NAME OR DESCRIPTION OF INFORMANT 

SEX 

OUTCOME, i.e. interview, 
Non-Interview or empty sleeping 
place. Specify in detail on 
Non-Response Sheet 


















































W101B OPCS 8/72 
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Appendix 12: Non-response sheet 


S1007 SURVEY OF RESIDENTS 

CONFIDENTIAL 

DECEMBER 1972 NON-RESPONSE SHEET 


Interviewer's Name 

Authority Number 

Name of selected person 

Date 



{ Male 1 

Female 2 



Bed empty, and not paid for 1 

Other reason 2 

Refusal-directly by selected person 3 

Other non-response 4 


Selected person 1 

Someone else (SPECIFY) 2 

2 . In what terms did you explain the survey? 


3. What were the person's stated reasons for not cooperating fully? 
GIVE THEIR OWN WORDS IF POSSIBLE 


4. What would you judge to be the reasons for this non-response? 
Are these reasons different from those given by the person? 


TYPE OF NON-RESPONSE 


Ineligible 


Eligible 


REASON FOR NON-RESPONSE 


1 . To whom did you explain the survey? 


FOR OFFICE USE 




Appendix 13 'Permission' form for obtaining information from person's records 
50p coupon 


Permission to obtain information from my records 

Please give to the OPCS research workers any information they require from 
my social security records in connection with this survey of hostels and 
lodging houses. I understand, in giving this information, that it will not 
affect any payment of social security benefits that I may be receiving. 


Signature 
Name .... 


Date 


S1007 


Name , 


This coupon can be worth 



We are doing a survey of the people who are staying here. 

Will you help us? 

If you come here at and answer 

our questions, this coupon will be worth 50 p. 

What you say will be treated as confidential 

Peter Digby, Research Officer 
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Appendix 14: Form for extraction of data from National Insurance records 
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Yes 

No 


6. Has he/she served in H.M. Forces or in Merchant Navy? 

From To 

(a) Period of 

service ^ 


7. Is there evidence of mental hospital treatment? y e . 

No 

(a) How many spells of treatment are recorded? 

(b) When did he/ she complete the last spell? 


8. Is there evidence of imprisonment? y e . 

No 

(a) How many spells of imprisonment are recorded? 


(b) When did he/ she complete the last spell? 


9. Has he/ she ever claimed Unemployment Benefit? 


Yes 

No 


(a) Date of last shuttle card 





10. Has he/ she ever claimed Sickness Benefit? 

Yes 

(b) Date of last shuttle card 



No 






11. Is there any trace of a General Benefit Unit? Yes 

No 


1 ASK a 

2 GO TO Q7 


1 ASK a 

2 GO TO Q8 


ASK b 


1 ASK a 

2 GO TO Q9 


ASK b 


1 ASK a 

2 GO TO Q10 


1 ASK b 

2 GO TO Qll 


1 ASK a 

2 ASK b 


(a) Code Local Office No. from RF1 
and/or current code number. 


(b) What is the probable reason for there being no trace of a GBU? 

He/ she never paid contributions 1 
He/she paid contributions, but never claimed 2 
Other reasons (SPECIFY) 3 
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Appendix 15: Form for extraction of data from local office records 


The Manager 

NIO/ILO 


S1007 


PARI A 


1 . If you are holding a GBU for the person whose identifying particulars are 
given Below will you please either send a photocopy of Both sides of 
form(s) BF4 or complete part (c) if this is more convenient. 

2. If you are not holding the GBU please complete part D of this form. 

3. The form(s) completed or accompanied By photocopies of form(s) BF 4 should 
Be returned to Room 316, DHSS, 10 John Adam Street, London WC2N 6 HD. 


PART B 

Surname 

First names . 

Last known address 



PART C If in douBt regarding diagnosis consult Code SB, Appendix 13 

Please write 

Is there any record of:- y es Qr jj 0 


Serial No. 


For use in HQ 


1 . mental illness/neurosis/nervous debility or similar 
diagnoses which may indicate mental illness 

2 . heart disease 

3 . lung disease (including Bronchitis) 

4 . SB or IVB claims lasting eight weeks or more, give cause(s) 
and period(s). (continue over leaf if necessary) 

5 . Injury Benefit claims lasting eight weeks or more, give 
cause(s) and period(s). (continue over leaf if necessaiy) 


6 . any current disablement Benefit award 


Part D 

* No trace of GBU 

* GBU transferred to 


* complete as appropriate. 


Printed in England for Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
by Product Support (Graphics) Limited. Derby 

Dd 290114 K14 11/75 
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